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A SURVEY OF THE EXPANSION OF ISLAM INTO CENTRAL 
ASIA DURING THE UMAYYAD CALIPHATE 


S. A. Hasan 


( Continued from April 1971 Issue ) 


III 
HEN Sulayman b ‘Abd al-Malik reinstated Yazid b. al-Muhallab as the 
W governor of ‘Iraq in 97/715, the political and military Situation in 
Transoxiana was very unstable and the different Arab tribes stationed 
in Khurasan had not yet completely recovered from the after-effects of the 
tragic revolt and death of Qutaybah. In view of these developments, the 
Caliph, contrary to the usual practice, excluded the province of Khurasan 
from the jurisdiction of ‘Iraq, and allowed it to be governed by Waki‘, the 
leader of the combined opposition which overthrew Qutaybah. The most 
disturbing aspect of the political situation was the resurgence of the hostile 
attitude of the local princes, who, under the leadership of Ghürak, the king 
of Sughd, were now trying to invoke Chinese intervention in order to put 
an end to the Muslim rule in Transoxiana. Meanwhile, the assistance 
rendered by the Chinese to the Türgish (in Chinese Tu-k'i-shih), a disting- 
uished branch of the Western T'u'-küeh, in the establishment of a new Türgish 
kingdom in tbe Ili basin,! may have encouraged Ghürak and others in seeking 
support from the Emperor Hsüan Tsung (A D. 712-56) of the T'ang dynasty, 
who had embarked upon a course of active foreign policy soon after his 
accession to the throne.? 


Yazid, who was now placed ın charge of the military and the revenue 
administration of ‘Iraq, besides the leadership of the congregational prayer, 
was not quite happy with his appointment as he felt that he was being 
posted to a province which was once held by the famous Hajjaj, who had 
Tuled it with a firm hand and consequently had earned the displeasure of the 
‘Iraqis ° Therefore, Yazid wanted the task of collecting the revenue to be 


(1) Gibb, The Arab Conquests, etc., pp. 59-60; Minorsky, Hudüd al-‘Alam, pp. 330-301; 
Barthold, Turkestan, ,pp. 186-7; idem, Four Studies On The History of Central Asia, Vol. 
I, pp 84-5, Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol II, p 380, London, 1956. 

(2) F.S. Drake, Mohammedanism in the T’ang Dynasty, Monumenta Serica, Vol. VIII, p. 9, 
Tokyo, 1943, K.S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture, pp. 147-8, New 
York, 1971. 

(3) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p, 1306. 
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delegated to someone else, and he suggested to the Caliph that Salih b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaàn, a chief of the Bana Tamim, be entrusted with this work.‘ This 
sepaiation of the revenue administration was no doubt a wise move, as it 
prevented the misuse of the state funds by the governor, but at the same 
time it led to friction between the governor and the revenue officer, as the 
former had to depend on the latter even for the grant of a small amount of 
money. ۱ 

Meanwhile, according to al-Madàa' ini? news reached Yazid that his 
brother, ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Muhallab, who was 1n Syria, was being offered the 
governorship of Khurasan, a post which Yazid wanted for himself as an escape 
from the embarrassing situation in which he had been placed as a result of the 
strict control imposed by the revenue officer on the governor’s expenditure 
by refusing to pay for anything other than the governor’s salary and his 
allowances. Therefore, Yazid sent for ‘Abd Allah b. al-Ahtam and requested 
him to persuade the Caliph to appoint him as the governor of (۰ 
Yazid presented ‘Abd Allah with thirty thousand dirhams as a reward for 
his services. Thus ‘Abd Allah, with great tact and diplomacy, succeeded in 
getting Yazid nominated as the governor of Khurasan. According to Abū 
"Ubaydah's* version, when Yazid learnt that Sulayman had been impressed 
by Waki‘ b. Abi Sud’s loyalty to him and was even thinking of confirming 
him in his post as the governor of Khurdsan, he decided to send ‘Abd Allah 
to the Caliph, after rewarding him with one hundred thousand dirhams. 


Soon after his nomination, Yazid appointed’ officers on his own behalf: 
Al- Jarrah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami as his lieutenant over Wàsit, ‘Abd Allah 
b. Hilal al-Kilabi over Basrah, and Harmalah b. ‘Umayr al-Lakhmi and 
later Dasir b. Hassán? al-Nahdi over Küfah He placed his brother, Marwan b. 
al-Muhallab, in charge of his family and his personal affairs, and despatched 
his son Mukhallad in advance to Khurasan. As soon as Mukhallad arrived 
in Khurásan, he arrested Waki‘, the acting governor, and his followers 
and imprisoned them. Waki‘ was in charge of Khurásàn for nine or ten 
months after the death of Qutaybah. It ıs said that when Sulayman learnt 
about the Qaysite claim that Qutaybah was innocent and had neither dec- 
lared his independence nor the deposition of the Caliph, he ordered Yazid to 
ascertain the truth and to arrest Waki‘ if the Oaysite claim proved correct. 
But Mukliallad did not institute the enquiry; instead, he arrested Waki‘ and 
his followers and began to persecute them.’ 


Yazid tried to lay a more stable foundation for the internal adminis- 
tration of Khurdsan by trying to win over the newly converted Muslims. 
But this policy immediately gave rise to allegations that he was favouring 
the Syrians and the Khuràásànians at the expense of the other tribes. Nahar 


(4) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp. 1306-7. 
(5) Ibid , pp. 1308-10. 
(6) Ibid, p. 1311 
(7) Ibid., p. 1310. 
(8) According to Ibn al-Athir, Hayyàn. See Vol. V, p. 25. 
(9) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp. 1311-12 
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b.!? Tawsi'ah al-Tamimi composed verses complaining about the indifference 
shown to them by Yazid, and at the same time warning him that they would 
not hesitate to resort to crooked methods 11 he continued to treat them un- 
fairly. On the other hand, referring to Yazid’s munificence during his earlier 
term of office, Nahàar!! says: 


“Khurdsan was a land, where, when Yazid was there, 
Every door of benevolence was open." 


But ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz considered it as lavish and extravagant 
expenditure of state money. He is reported to have expressed his concern 
and astonishment at the appointment of Yazid over a strategic border 
province like Khurasán. It was generally believed that the governorship 
was offered to Yazid as a reward for his past services in connection with the 
suppression of the revolt of the Azraqites, a branch of the 2 


According to Abii Mikhnaf's" account, two major campaigns were under- 
taken by Yazid during his second term of office in Khuràásán; one directed 
against Jurjan’* and the other against Tabaristan in 98/716. It is related 
that when Yazid was staying with Sulayman in Syria during the latter's heir 
apparentcy, Qutaybah’s brilliant conquests were often praised by Sulayman 
as great victories granted to them by God. But this was distasteful to 
Yazid, who would reply that the regions conquered by Qutaybah did not 
deserve so much praise, whereas the real credit would be in conquering 
Jurjan, whose inhabitants molested the travellers, pillaged the caravans, and 
had nearly ruined the people of Qumis and Nishapur. Thus the causes for the 
invasion of Jurján were primarily based upon national rather than personal 
considerations. 


In the past all attempts to bring Jurjan under Muslim rule had failed. 
Sa'id b. al-‘As was the first to conclude a treaty with the inhabitants of 
Jurjan, who agreed to pay tribute to the Muslim State but soon after dis- 
continued it, thereby violating the treaty. Since then no Muslim had set 
foot on the soil of Jurján as the Jurjànis did not allow any one to enter their 
territory. Therefore, the only route left to the Muslims travelling from 
Fars to Khurásan was via Kirmàn. It was during Mu‘awiyah’s rule that a 
force of ten thousand Muslims had perished under the leadership of Masqalah 
b. Hubayrah in the mountainous region called Rüyan' on the borders of 
Tabaristan. Hence the valley came to be known as the valley of Masqalah 





(10) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p. 1313. 

(11) Baladhuri, p. 412. 

(12) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p 1313. 

(13) Ibid., p. 1327; Ibn al-Athir, Vol. V, p. 29. 

(14) The province of Jurjan or Gurgàn was situated on the south-eastern corner of the Caspian 
Sea and its broad plains and valleys were watered by the two rivers Jurjàn and Atrak. 
The capital of Jurjan was the city of the same name, now called Min Gurgan See Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 376-7 Also see J. A Boyle, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, Art. Gurgan, Vol. II, p. 1141. 

(15) Rüdhàn, later Rüyan, also known as Shahristàán, was the capital of the mountain district 
of Tabaristàn, Le Strange, op. cit, pp. 373-4; Minorsky, Hudid al Alam, pp. 135, 387. 
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and the event passed into the following proverb: "Until Masqalah returns 
from Tabaristan ( ستان‎ pb من‎ Au ہی بر حع‎ ja 


Yazid assembled an army of about 100,000 men mainly composed of 
Syrians and the ‘Iraqis, the former being employed in Khurásàn for the first 
time." Besides, the Mawali, the volunteers, and the leaders of Khurásán 
and Rayy also accompanied Yazid. Jurjan in those days was in a wild 
region with no traces of civilization. It had a highly mountainous terrain, 
and the town was well guarded by gates on all sides. Yazid first invaded 
Dihistàn,'* situated north of Jurjàn at a distance of a day's journey from 
there where there was a settlement of the Turks. As the siege prolonged 
and as Yazid had blockaded all supply routes to the town, the inhabitants 
of Dihistan began to suffer due to the shortage of food supplies. When they 
were thus unable to fight the Muslims, Prince Sil, the Turkish ruler of 
Dihistàn, sought peace and agreed to surrender the city on condition that 
he and his family should be granted amnesty and allowed to retain their 
wealth. Yazid accepted the offer and kept his promise. Itis related that 
he came into possession of a large amount of wealth, besides the male and 
female prisoners of war. Here Yazid had 14,000 Turks killed on the spot, 
He then wrote to the Caliph about ۴ 


In connection with Yazid's invasion of Jurjan, it is also related” that 
Sül, the Turkish prince, used to stay in Dihistàn and also in the island of 
Buhayrah, which was 5 farsakhs from Dihistàn. Sil used to raid the frontier 
region of Jurjàn, and its administrator was Firüz b Qawl. During this 
period Firüz was dismissed from his post by his cousin, the Marzbàn. 
Therefore, Firüz first went to Bayásàn and later fearing an attack by the 
Turks, he escaped to Khurdsan and sought shelter with Yazid. It was then 
that Sal was able to take possession of Jurjan. Perhaps Yazid was referring 
to this occupation of Turjàn by the Turks, according to a saying attributed 
to him by al-Madà'ini :?' ‘“‘Allah’s curse be on Qutaybah! He left these 
people (the Turks ) though they lived in the heart of the Arab territory, and 
wanted to invade China,” or, according to another account, “he invaded 


China.” ) قتية ترك ها لاء وهم فى بيضة العرب و اراد غزوااصين او تال غزا الصين‎ al قبح‎ ٠ 


(16) Tabari, Vol. IH, و2‎ p. 1322; Baladhuri, p. 335. 

(17) Ibid., p. 1318. According to anothei version of Tabari, p. 1327, there were 120,000 men, 
and the Syrians numbered 60,000. 

(18) Four days” journey to the north of Jurjàn city was situated the settlement of Dihistan in 
the district of the same name lying near the Caspian shore, Le Strange, op. cit., p. 379. 
Its capital was Akhür also called Dihistán and was situated on the route from Jurjan to 
Khwarizm. B, Spuler, Art. Dihistán, Vol. IT, p. 253. The steppes in the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian Sea were occupied by the Turks probably in the 6th century A.D., 
which was part of the mugration of the Turkish (Oghuz) tribes in the direction. of 
Transoxiana and Khurasan before Islàm. See Minorsky, Hudid al-' Alam, p. 311. 

(19) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp 1318-20. 

)20( Ibid , pp. 1323-5. 

(21) Baladhuri, p. 336. 
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When Yazid’s attention was thus drawn to the activities of Stl, he 
immediately sought the Caliph's permission to attack Sul, which was grarited 
to hım. Now Yazid sought Firüz's advice as to the best method of over- 
powering Sul. Firüz outlined his plan based on the strategy that Sül should 
be made to leave Jurjàn and to retreat to Buhayrah, so that Yazid could lay 
siege to it. To accomplish this Firüz also thought of a stratagem by asking 
Yazid to write a letter to Isbahbadh, the ruler of Tabaristan, who was a 
friend of Stil, asking him to prevent Sal from leaving Jurjin and going over 
to Buhayrah, as Yazid intended to attack him in JurJàn As anticipated 
by Fîrûz, Isbahbadh showed Yazid’s letter to Stl, who immediately fled 
from Jurjan to Buhayrah and fortified himself there Yazid now marched 
upon Buhayrah with an army of 30,000 soldiers and laid siege to it. Before 
marching against Sal, Yazid appointed?? his son Mukhallad as his lieutenant 
over Khurasan, another son of his, Mu‘awiyah, was put in charge of Nasaf, 
Kish, Bukhara and Samarqand, and over Tukharistén he appointed his 
nephew, Hatim b Qabisah b al-Muhallab Yazid laid siege to Buhayrah for 
six months until Sil agreed to surrender on the terms stated earlier, due to 
the outbreak of an epidemic in the besieged island as a result of the use of 
impure water. He left behind ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘ammar al-Yashkuri*4 as 
his deputy over Dihistan and Bayasan with a garrison of 4000 troops. 


From Dihistàn Yazid proceeded towards Jurjān whose inhabitants 
welcomed him out of fear and they even increased the amtoufit payable as 
tribute.?> It is also related that before besieging Buhayrah, Yazid marched 
on Jurjàn and entered it without any resistance, as Marzban had 05 
Yazid appointed Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Azdi as his deputy in Jurján, and 
marched on Tabaristan 7 


Yazid occupied most of the territory of Isbahbadh until he besieged him 
in his fortress. Isbahbadh sued for peace and even offered to increase the 
tribute payable to the Muslim State, but Yazid was so confident of capturing 
the fortress that he rejected the offer of peace. Meanwhile the Daylamites 
and the Gilànis, in response to Isbahbadh’s appeal for help, tried in vain to 
check the Muslim advance, and were defeated. As the Muslims pursued 
them through the defiles, the enemy was able to inflict heavy casualties on 
the Muslim army by shooting arrows at them and by hurling down stones, 
and the remaining Muslim army retreated and rejoined the main force under 
Yazid. Now Isbahbadh incited Marzbàn and the Jurjanis to attack the 
small force left behind by Yazid in Jurjan, to stop their food supplies, and 
to cut off their lines of communication to prevent Yazid from coming to the 


(22) Baladhuri, p. 335. 

(23) According to Ya'qübi, Ta’rikh, Vol. Il, p 296, Yazid’s two brothers, namely, Mudrik 
b. al-Muhallab and Muhammad b. al-Muhallab were in charge of Balkh and Marv 
respectively 

(24) Tabari, Vol. HI, 2, p. 1327. 

(25) Ibid, p 1320. 

(26) Ibid., p 1324. 

(27) Ibid., pp. 1320-22, 1327-29 
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assistance of the Muslim garrison. Besides, Isbahbadh also promised a 
rich reward in return for their help, who, as a result treacherously attacked 
the Muslim garrison, killing a large number of them including their leader, 
‘Abd Allah b. Mu'ammar al-Yashkun The remnants of the Muslim garrison 
were forced to seek shelter until finally rescued by Yazid. Meanwhile Yazid 
opened negotiations with Isbahbadh, who agreed, largely due to the media- 
tion of Hayyàn al-Nabbati, to conclude a treaty on condition of payment of 
700,000 dirhams or, according to another version, 500,000 dirhams as tribute, 
besides 400,000 dirhams in cash and 400 loads of saffron along with 400 
slaves, each one of them holding a silver cup and a roll of silk 


From Tabaristan Yazid proceeded to reconquer Jurjàn for the second 
time.?® He took a vow to punish the JurJánis for their treachery When 
Marzban learnt about Yazid’s intended march on Jurjàn, he immediately 
ordered his entire army to assemble inside the great fortress 1n order to give 
battle to the Muslims. Yazid Jaid siege to the fortress for seven months 
without any success until a secret passage to the fortress was discovered. 
As a result, the Muslims made a two-pronged drive on the fortress, one led 
by Jahm b. Zahr, who entered the fortress, and the other led by Yazid him- 
self. When the Jurjanis saw the Muslims entering their fortress they lost 
heart and surrendered it to the Muslims. Yazid enslaved their women and 
children and killed all the combatants. It 1s said he had some of them 
impaled on either side of the highway for two farsakhs. It is also said that 
some 22,000 or, according to another version, 40,000, which obviously seems 
to be an exaggeration, were killed on this day Thus Yazid fulfilled his vow 
by taking a terrible revenge on the Jurjanis Thereafter Jurjàn came to be 
permanently incorporated into the Muslim State and directly ruled by the 
Muslims 


Yazid founded the city of Jurjan and placed Jahm b. Zahr al-Ju‘fi in 
charge of this region Then Yazid wrote to the Caliph, Sulayman, stating 
that God had granted a great victory such as the conquest of Jurjan and 
Tabaristan. He also informed the Caliph that the Muslims had come into 
possession of a vast amount of wealth, and its khums? (the fifth part) 
amounted to about six million dirhams. 


As soon as ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz (99-101/717-19) succeeded Sulay- 
màn as Caliph he recalled Yazid from Khurásàn He also separated the 
administration of Küfah and Basrah from the jurisdiction of Khurasan and 
entrusted them to ‘Abd al-Hamid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman and ‘Adi b 'Artáh al- 
Fazáàri, respectively. ‘Adi immediately despatched one Misa b. Wayjih al- 
Himyari to arrest Yazid, who was thus arrested and chained while he was 
sailing through the Ma‘qil canal on his way to Basrah from Khurdsan.%° 
Later he was brought before the Caliph, who demanded the amount which 


(28) Tabari, Vol. IIT, 2, pp 1330-34. 


(29) It 1s related that ۰۷۲2210 5 secretary warned him from mentioning this amount, as the latter 
feared that the future governors might demand this amount from Yazid. According to 
another version, ıt was four million dirhams. See Tabaii, Vol. TIT, 2, pp 1334-35. 

(30) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp 1346, 1350. 
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he had mentioned in his letter to Sulayman. But Yazid tried to evade 
payment on the plea that he had merely mentioned the amount to impress 
the people, as he was fully aware that Sulayman would never ask him to 
render an account of it. The Caliph, on the other hand, pointed out that 
under no circumstances would he remit it as 1t was the share of the Muslim 
generality, and in view of Yazid’s non-compliance with his demand he had 
no option but toimprison him Meanwhile, Mukhallad b. Yazid, having 
returned from Khurasan, where he was acting as a deputy, promised to pay 
back the entire amount on his father’s behalf, but the Caliph insisted that 
no settlement with Yazid was possible until he refunded every dirham owed 
to the State.*! 


Yazid was a good general and an able administrator, but he was fond 
of living extravagantly. Consequently, he earned the displeasure of the 
Caliph, ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who wanted to revive the simplicity and 
the idealism of the Pious Caliphs. The Caliph regarded Yazid and members 
of his family as tyran^^ ‘hile Yazid considered him a hypocrite; but he 
considerably modified his opinion later on and was convinced about the 
noble intentions of the Caliph.” 


The Caliph appointed Jarrah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakami,? a well-known 
general with wide administrative experience, as the new governor of Khurda- 
sän in 99/717. Jarrah’s rule was short-lived, as he was in charge of Khura- 
san only for one year and five months. When there were complaints 
against his harsh rule, he was replaced by ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Nu'aym al- 
Oushayri. The main charge against Jarrah was that he was levying kharàj 
(tribute) from the MawéAli, the new converts to Islam.  Ya'qübi?* adds that 
the Mawali who served in the army were not given the pensions which 
were normally granted to the Muq&@tilah, the Arab soldiers. The Cahph, 
therefore, sent a directive that those who accepted Islam should be exempted 
from the payment of jizyah. This had the desired effect, and a large num- 
ber of people embraced Islam At this stage someone advised Jarrah to test 
the sincerity of the Neo-Muslims by insisting that they should be circumcised 
Jarrah accordingly sought the Caliph’s advice, who promptly admonished 
him, saying, “God had sent the Prophet as fa messenger and not as a cr- 
cumciser."??5 


Sincere efforts were made by the Caliph to convert the people of Trans- 
oxiana to Islam by addressing a rescript to the kingsof Transoxiana, inviting 
them to accept Islam, to which some of the rulers responded favourably. 


(31) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp. 1350-51. 

(32) Ibid., p. 1350. 

(33) Ibid., p. 1346. He was called Batal al-Islam, ‘hero of Islam, and Faris Ahl al Sham, 
‘Cavalier of the Syrians,’ He was governor of Basrah for al-Walid and later appointed 
governor of Armenia in 104/722 and was killed in 112/730 while fighting against the 
Khazars. See D.M. Dunlop, E.I. Art, Al-Jarrah, Vol. I, p. 482. , 

(34) Ya'qübi, Tarikh, Vol. I, p. 302. According to Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p. 1354, Ibn al-Athir, 
Vol. V, p. 51, the number of Mawiáli who served ın the army was 20,000. 

(35) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p. 1354. 
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By the orders of the Caliph kharaj (tribute) was remitted, annuities were 
fixed, and caravansarais were built for those who embraced Islam.*® 


Jarrah, in a frank appraisal of the situation in Khurasan, informed the 
Caliph that the people of Khurdsan had been ruined by their dissension, and 
were prone to create discontentment, so that they could evade payment 
of tribute. He further added that they could be kept on the right path 
only by the sword and the whip. However, he thought it imprudent to 
implement this policy without the Caliph's approval But the Caliph, 1n his 
reply, accused him of being a dissentious person and warned him against 
raising his hand against either a Muslim or a Dhimmi. He further warned 
Jarrah about the day of reckoning when he would be accountable for his 
actions before One who is all knowing.*” 


During Jarrah’s short term of viceroyalty very few campaigns were 
undertaken in Transoxiana, A minor expedition? was led against Khuttal 
by Jahm b, Zahr al-Ju’fi, a cousin of Jarrah, formerly a lieutenant of Yazid 
b. al-Muhallab in Jurjan. It was in fact undertaken at the suggestion of 
Jarrah, who wished to bring about reconciliation between the Caliph and 
Jahm because of the latter's act of insubordination in arresting the Caliph’s 
agent in Jurjan. The king of Khuttal granted an audience to Jahm and 
accepted his terms, after which the Muslim general returned laden with 
booty. Thereupon, Jarrah wrote to the Caliph about the expedition and 
also sent a delegation to the Caliph consisting of two Arabs and a Mawéli 
The complaint made by the Mawali before the Caliph against Jarrah’s harsh 
treatment of the Neo-Muslims in Khurásán, as stated earlier, led to the 
viceroy's replacement by ‘Abd a]l-Rahman b Nu'aym al-Qushayri in 100/ 
718. To administer the province more effectively, the Caliph appointed 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah as the tax-collector, while the governor was 
in charge of the army and the religious affairs Both these appointments, 
the Caliph wrote to the people of Khurásàn, were based on the recoiumen- 
dations made to him by others. The Caliph further added that 1۶ they ruled 
over them well, the people should thank God, otherwise they should seek 
God's help, as there is no strength or power but in (od. “® The Caliph, at 
the same time, wrote to both the officers to treat the people kindly and to 
act with justice in their affairs." 


Quoting Abū 'Ubaydah's narrative, Balàdhuri^ states that Jarrah sent 
an expedition headed by ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘ammar al-Yashkuri into Trans- 
oxiana. Al-Yashkuri advanced so far in the Jaxartes region that he even 





(36) Baladhuri, Futüh al-Buldan, p. 426. 

(37) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p. 1355. 

(38) Ibid., p 1353. 

(39) Ibid, pp. 1352-54 He is also referred to as al-Ghàmidi on p 1354 See ۷2/0۵, 
op. cit , p. 302. 

(40) Ibid , pp. 1356-57 

(41) Ibn al-Athir, Vol. V, p 52. 

(42) Baladhari, p 426, Barthold, Tw kestan, p. 188. According to Gibb, The Arab Conquests, 
etc, p 54, the expedition was led by Jarrah. 
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intended to enter al-Sin (China), but he retreated after paying ransom to 
the Turks, who surrounded him. Tabari has not recorded this expedition, 
but it ıs mentioned by Ya'qübi ? There seems to be contradiction in Balà- 
dhuri's reference to al-Yashkuri. As stated earlier, according to both Tabari** 
and Baladhuri,5 on the basis of al-Mada’ini’s narrative, al-Yashkuri was 
appointed by Yazid b al-Muhallab as his heutenant over Jurjàn in 98/716, 
but was killed along with his 4000 soldiers, when Isbahbadh incited the 
Jurjanis to attack the Muslim garrison to divert Yazid’s attention from 
Tabaristan. This event took place in 98/716,** whereas Jarrah was appoin- 
ted in the following year, i.e., 1n 99/717 Hence the contradiction in Balà- 
dhuri’s account based on the conflicting narratives of Abu ‘Ubaydah and 
al-Mada’ini. 

While assessing the impact of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s reforms, we 
should bear in mind that generals like Yazid and Jarrah were maintaining 
the status quo in the administration of the conquered territories, and were 
merely following the procedure laid down by their predecessors like Hajjáj 
and Qutaybah. The irregularities prevalent in this period in the levying of 
kharaj and jizyah had to be rezularised, as they were either levied as inter- 
changeable taxes or as tribute ın general. However, the view that kharay 
and jizyah had not acquired their precise connotation until then is untenable, 
because as early as the Caliphate of ‘Umar 1bn al-Khattab, jizyah as poll 
tax and kharaj as land tax were levied on the Dhimmis of Ba'labakk, Hims, 
Hamah and Shayzar after their conquest," Similarly, the status of the 
Mawali, the Dhimmi and the Muqàtilah, had to be redefined In fact the 
situation called for a review of the entire fiscal and administrative policies 
at the highest level. Hence ‘Umar 1bn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s nomination as Caliph 
at this juncture was a wise choice which had far-reaching consequences in 
Khuràsàn and Transoxiana with their vast non-Arab population. The Caliph 
realised that the stabilisation of Muslim rule in Khurásan and Transoxiana 
needed the twin policies of assimilation and Islamization ; 1n order to achieve 
the first aim, he placed the Arab and the Mawáli on an equal footing in the 
matter of taxation*® and privileges, and to achieve the second aim, he called 
for a complete halt to all further expansion and invited the conquered people 
to accept Islam Ever since the reforms introduced by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
perhaps no Caliph had so seriously applied himself to the problem of assimi- 
lating the Neo-Muslims into the fold of Islamic society on a footing of 


(43) Ya'qübi, op. cit., Vol II, p. 302. 

(44) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp. 1321, 1327-28, Ibn al-Athir, Vol. V, pp. 30-31. 

(45) Baladhurii, pp. 336-7 

(46) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p. 1346. 

(47) Baladhuri, pp. 129-31. Similarly, Jizyah as poll-tax and hharāj ag land tax were levied 
after the conquest of Fihl ın Palestine, Buşra in Syria, and Fustat in Egypt during the 
Caliphate of ‘Umar 1bn al Khattáb. See Baladhuri, pp, 115, 152, 213. Also see Al- 
Maward:, Al-Ahkaim aí-Sultániyah, pp. 144-48. The distinction between the two taxes 
could be traced back to the Caliphate of Abii Bakr when ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As levied jizyah 
and kharay on the inhabitants of Ghazzah and Nabulus in Palestine. See Baladhuri, p. 138 

(48) Gibb, The Fiscal Rescript of ‘Umar II, Arabica, Vol 1I, January, 1955, pp. 3, 9, 15-16 
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equality as ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz during his short but significant Cali- 
phate. Sufyàn? al-Thawri and al-Shafi'i rightly regarded him as the fifth 
Pious Caliph. 


On another occasion the Caliph wrote to ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Nu‘aym, 
the governor of Khurasan, stressing the importance of combining knowledge 
with practice, and warning him against merely possessing knowledge with- 
out practice as was the case with a number of nations whose knowledge 
became a burden to them.*® He further instructed the governor to be a 
benefactor to his subjects, and never to deviate from the righteous path 
because of hostile criticism. At the same time, he should call on the Muslim 
to perform good deeds, fulfil his obhgations, and be mindful of the fact that 
nothing is hidden from God, to whom he shall ultimately return?! 


The Caliph similarly wrote to Sulayman b Abi al-Sari, the governor of 
Samarqand, to build caravansarais for the travellers, to provide the Muslims 
who passed through his territory with food and shelter, and also to provide 
the means of transport to those who had lost their pack-animals so that 
they could reach their destination.” When the people of Samarqand learnt 
about the Caliph's letter to the governor, they were encouraged to put forth 
their strange demand that Qutaybah had unjustly taken over their city. 
However, they said God had now caused justice to prevail, hence they 
should be allowed to send a delegation to the Caliph for the redress of the 
wrong done to them. Sulayman acceeded to their request, and accordingly 
a delegation from Samarqand met the Caliph and complained to him that 
they had been unjustly uprooted from their homes The Caliph ordered 
Sulayman to appoint a commission of enquiry headed by a Qādi to inquire 
-into their allegations, and if the Qadi decided in their favour, the Muslims 
were ordered to return to their former positions. The Qadi decided that 
the Muslims must vacate Samarqand and go back to their encampment in 
order to decide the issue afresh either by conquest or through a treaty. The 
Sughdians did not accept this decision as they said that they did not like to 
fight another war and face an uncertain future, and that they were quite 
happy with the present arrangement and their good relations with the 
Muslims. 


A directive was also sent to ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Nu‘aym, forbidding 
him to undertake any further campaigns in Transoxiana, because what had 
been bestowed by God was more than enough. Earlier, the Caliph had 
wanted all the Muslims along with their families to evacuate Transoxiana, 
but the Muslims refused to do so on the plea that Marv was insufficient to 
meet their growing needs and demands.** Had the Caliph’s policy of com- 
plete evacuation of Transoxiana been implemented, 1t would have not only 


(49) Ibn al-Athir, Vol. V, p. 65; Al-Dhahabi Kitab Duwal al-Islam, Vol. T, p. 47, Hyderabad, 
1944. 


(50) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, p. 1364. 
(51) Ibid., p. 1357. 

(52) Ibid., p. 1364. 

(53) Ibid., pp. 1364-5. 

(54) Ibid., p. 1365. 
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weakened the resolve of the army ın maintaining the hegemony of the 
Muslims ın a strategic region, but ıt would have resulted in fixing the north- 
eastern frontier of Islam on the Oxus instead of on the Jaxartes, or even 
beyond it to the confines of China. 


When ‘Uqbah b. Zur‘ah al-Ta’1 went to Khurdsan as the new tax collec- 
tor, he discovered that the revenue was m excess of the expenditure He 
accordingly informed the Caliph, who immediately ordered him to spend 
the surplus amount on the poor and the needy in Khuràsan, which he con- 
sidered as the most important of all the border provinces ?? 


Meanwhile we find the princes of Transoxiana led by Ghürak, the king 
of Sughd, making efforts to persuade China to intervene on their behalf in 
Transoxiana by sending a number of embassıes to the Chinese court in the 
guise of commercial missions Apart from these missions, it is stated that 
perhaps Ghürak also had some negotiations with the Turgish ?' The appoint- 
ment of a weak and gentle governor like ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Nu'aym after 
the dismissal of the two able generals, namely, Yazid b al-Muhallab and 
Jarrah, to carry out the pacifist policy of the Caliph, was considered by 
Ghürak and his allies as a policy of weakness and an opportunity to regain 
their independence. The Chinese, at this stage, according to the Orkhon*? 
inscriptions of the Eastern T'u-küeh, were actively involved, both diplomati- 
cally and militarily, with their Turkish neighbours, 1n 96/714 they intervened 
in the affairs of the Ten Tribes;°° restored the deposed king of Farghanah 
in the following year; and in 98/716, after the death of Me-chu‘o, Khan of 
the Northern Turks, they helped the Türgish chief Su-lu in establishing a 
new kingdom in the Ili basin.’ This period was thus marked by the pre- 
ponderance of the Chinese influence in the political life of the Turks, who 
came to regard the Chinese emperor as the “Great Khan" or the ‘‘Chinese 
Khan."* 


(55) Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp. 1365-6 

(56) Gibb, The Arab Conquests, etc , pp 59-60. 

(57) Ibid., p. 55. 

(58) Yazid was the most intelligent, handsome, sagacious and eloquent of the seven sons of 
al-Muhallab. See al-Dinawari, Kitab al- Akhbar al-Tiwál, ed. Valdimir Guirgass, p. 289, 
Leiden, 1888. Jarrah led a simple and honest life, so that when asked to relinquish 
his post, he revealed in his farewell address to the people that he had not taken anything 
from Khurásán apart from the sum spent on furnishing a hilt to his sword. He also 
told them that he was leaving Khurásan wearing the same old dress in which he had 
come. Even the state money borrowed for his travel expenses was later repaid by his 
tribe by having ıt deducted from their salaries. See Tabari, Vol. III, 2, pp 1354-5 

(59) E D Ross, Nomadic Movements in Central Asia, pp. 20-24, London, 1929, L Carrington 
Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People, pp. 120-21, London, J969 

(60) The Western Turks consisted of the Ten Tribes known as the On Oq ۵۱ the ten arrows, 
who in turn were divided into two distinct groups of Tu-lu and Nu-shi-pi. See Minorsky, 
Tamim ibn Bahr's Journey to the Uyghurs, Bul S.O and A S, Vol. XII, Pt 2, p. 277, 
1948 Barthold, E I. Art. Turk, Vol 4, II, p 901, Leiden, 1929 

(61) Gibb, The Arab Conquests, etc., p 60 

(^2) Goodrich, /oc cit. 
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According to Chavannes’ Documents cited by Sir Hamilton Gibb,® in 
100/718 a joint embassy was sent to China by Tughshada, Ghürak, Naryana 
king of Kumadh,5* and the king of Saghatiiyan. Each of these rulers soli- 
cited aid from the Chinese for the fulfilment of their national objectives: 
Tughshada asked for indirect intervention so that the Türgish might be 
ordered to attack the Muslims, Ghürak's request was fot a direct interven- 
tion by the Chinese army; while Naryana solicited Chinese diplomatic 
pressure on the Muslims to induce them to remit the hedvy taxation 
imposed on them But beyond “fair words" the Chinese took no action and 
no Chinese troops were despatched. 


During the 7th and 8th centuries A D. we find several embassies of the 
Arabs, called Ta-shi$? (the Persian Tajik/Tazi) by the Chinese, and sent by 
Han-mi mo-mo-ni (Amir al-Mu'minin) are mentioned in T'ang Shu, a history 
of the T'ang dynasty (A D. 618-907), which was contemporary to the rise 
and expansion of Islam. According to Bretchneider,® there was a change ın 
the designation of the Muslims in the writings of the Chinese historians of 
the Mongol period from Ta-sh1 to Hui-ho/Hui-hui, a name by which the 
Uyghurs were orginally known to the Chinese, but the term “Huihui” 
became synonymous with the Muslims in China probably after the conver- 
sion of the Western Uyghurs in Turkistan and Kashghar to Islam, while the 
Uyghurs, according to Yüan-shi, were designated by the new name of Wei- 
wu-rh. However Isaac Mason! points out that during the Tang period 
Hui-ho/and Hui-hui referred to a people quite distinct from the Muslims, 
but during the Sung (A.D 960-1279) and the Yüan (A D. 1279-1368) dynas- 
ties, Muslims were known as Hui-ho, which was ultimately changed by the 
Muslim scholars to Hui-hui ın order to give the two Chinese characters a 
meaning. 


According to the Old T’ang history, cited by Drake, the first official 
contact between the Muslims and the Chinese took place in 31/651 when an 
embassy from the Caliph ‘Uthman reached China with presents for the 
Emperor Kao-Tsung (A.D 649-83). This was in response to an embassy 


(63) E Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, St. Petersburg, 1903. See Gibb, 


loc. cit. 

(64) The river Wakhshab flowed through this region See Barthold, Turkestan, p. 70 

(65) Ta-shi, the Chinese transcription of Tajik, the Middle Persian form of the Modern Per- 
sian Tazî, which is the Persianised form of the Aramaic Tai'yàyi, meaning an Arab of 
the tribe of Tà'i. See Martin Hartmann, E.I. Art. China, Vol. I, p. 840, London, 1913; 
E Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, Vol. I, p. 265, 
London, 1888. 

(66) Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, Vol. I, pp. 236, 265, 267-8 ; Marshall Broomhall, 
Islam in China, A Neglected Problem, p. 13 and n. 3, New York, 1966; Drake, Moham- 
medanism in the Ta'ng Dynasty, p. 6 and n. 5; Latourette, The Chinese, Their History 
and Culture, pp 556-7. 

(67) Isaac Mason, The Mohammedans of China When ahd How They First Came, Journal 
of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LX, p. 68, Shanghai, 1929. 

(68) Drake, op. cit., p. 7, Isaac Mason, op. cit., p. 66. 
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sent by the Chinese to the Caliph to plead on behalf of Firüz, son of Yazda- 
Jird, who had appealed to China for aid against the Muslims. This was the 
beginning of an era of diplomatic relations bétween the court of Ch’angan/ 
Sianfu (the Khumdan® of the Muslim writers) and the Muslims from T'ien?? 
Fang (the Chinese Muslim name for Arabia, meaning “Celestial Region.’’) 


During the Caliphate of Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, when Qutaybah led 
an expedition to Kashghar, we find a Muslim embassy being sent at the 
request of the Emperor of China in 95/713 as mentioned by Tabari’ and 
corroborated by the Chinese records of both the Old and the New T'ang 
histories," which refused to ko-tow (touch ground with forehead), according 
to the custom of the Chinese, before the Emperor. 


According to Chavannes’ Notes, cited by Sir Hamilton Gibb,” the 
Caliph Sulayman sent an ambassador 1n 93/716 to China to offer a robe of 
gold-threaded tissue and a jade bottle with ornaments of jewels. Similarly, 
during the Caliphate of 'Umar"* ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz an embassy was sent, in 
concert with the kingdoms of Tukharistan and Samarqand, in 101/719, to 
renew relations with the Chinese court Whatever the purpose of these 
embassies, whether political or commercial, their cumulative effect was to 
neutralise the position of the Chinese vis-a-vis the Transoxian princes, who 
were imploring the Chinese for assistance for the fulfilment of their national 
aims and objectives 


(69) Minorsky, Hudid al-‘Alam, pp. 84, 206, 244, 229; 1dem, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Mar- 
vazi, On China, The Turks and India, pp. 25-26, 63, 84, London 1942. 

(70) During the T'ang period Ta-shi was used for Arabia, and T'ien Fang was not used until 
1258 A.D. See Isaac Mason, op cit , p. 63, Drake, op. cit., p. 6, n. 5. 

(71) Tabari, Vol. II, 2, pp 1276-7. 

(72) Drake. Mohammedanism During the T'ang Dynasty, p. 8; Isaac Mason, The Mohamme- 
dans of China, pp 66-7, Gibb, "The Arab Invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715,” Bul. 
S.O. and A S., Vol. II, p. 469, 1921-23. 

(73) E. Chavannes, Notes Additionelles sur less Tou-kieu Occidentaux, Published in T'oung 
Pao, Vol. V 1904. See Gibb, The Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central Asia, Bul. 
S.O. and AS, Vol. II, p. 619. 

(74) Gibb, The Chinese Records, etc., Bul, S.O. and A.S., Vol. II, p. 620, 1dem, The Arab 
Conquests, etc., p. 54. 


AGRICULTURAL AND IRRIGATION LABOURERS IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC LIFE OF ‘IRAQ DURING THE 
UMAYYAD AND ‘ABBASID CALIPHATES 
[AN EXAMINATION OF CONTRACTS ('UQUD) ]* 


Muhammad ‘Abdul Jabbar 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE was no parity in the agricultural contracts as between landlord 
T and peasant. The relative proportion of shares between the parties 

varies considerably. This aspect of land-tenure presents a complex system 
of contracts, and an examination of these contracts sheds light on the 
agrarian economy of the ‘Iraqi society wherein there was a large number 
of landless peasants and farm labourers. The tillers cultivated the lands of 
their absentee landlords, who were represented by their agents! (wukald@’) in 
peasant localities 


The peasants received a portion of crops 1n return for their labour, the 
remainder of the crops was taken away either by the landlords’ agents or 
revenue officials. The share of the peasant in the crop was determined by 
various forms of bilateral contracts* between the landlord and the crop- 
sharing tenant-farmers The peasants’ bargaining power was limited by the 
economic forces of demand for and supply of labour in a particular agricul- 
tural district, and the agricultural] resources available there. If the supply 
of labour 1n a particular district fell short of the demand for it, the land- 
owners had to offer favourable terms to attract peasants from other agricul- 
tural districts with the concomitant result that their share 1n the crop tended 
to rise 


We have two concrete cases from ‘Abbasid history concerning the 
response of agricultural labour to the economic forces of demand and supply 
under favourable and unfavourable agrarian circumstances Favourable 
agricultural facilities offered to the akarah’ by a landlord resulted in an 


(1) Al-Sabi, al-Wuzara', editor Amedroz, Leyden, 1904, 216; 

(2) Cf ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhüri, Masadir al-haqq fi al-fiqh al-Islámi, I, sighat al-‘aqd, Cairo 
1954, the Islamic Law on contracts, G L.R و‎ 1953, (A symposium on Muslim Law), 32-39; 
Chafik Chehata ‘Akd, E 7 second edition, I, 318 ff. 

(3) Al-Sabi, Joc cıt., 259. 


* The essay 1s based on a chapter of doctoral thesis: “The social history of the labour- 
ing ‘classes’ ın ‘Iraq under the “Abbasids”, approved by the University of Cambridge 
in July, 1971. 
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increase of productivity from the land and consequently a larger dividend 
for the landlord. This also proved to be an incentive to labour mobility to 
the area concerned. Thus in the 4th century H./roth century A.D., when 
the wazir Ibn al-Furàt's agent in a day‘ah in the 1455111“ of al-Anbàr? offered 
a hundred dirhams to the akarah and muzari‘iin as an inducement, this 
brought an increased return from the day'ah. When the fortunate ۶ 
visited other rural areas and told their story of receiving the bonus of 100 
dirhams, some of the peasants from those areas migrated to the former area. 
This increased supply of labour on the landed estate of Ibn al-Furàat in- 
creased the total output of crops to a record figure of 10,000 dinars $ So 
when the demand for akarah was greater than the supply, their share in the 
produce increased in the above case; but an enormous increase in the supply 
of farm labourers would, in the long run, minimise the per capita share of 
each labourer in the crops. Let us examine a different case of labour 
response to a set of unfavourable circumstances. 


In a document dated 377 H./987 A.D. we find that the peasants of the 
lassi of Nahr al-Malik and that of Qutrabbul had to work under the worst 
of conditions which led to a desertion of a number of akarah from the areas.’ 
The document further shows the ruination of sub-canals, extortion from the 
farmers by revenue-officials (‘usmmdal and mutasarrtfiin ), lack of facilities for 
providing seed and implements to the cultivators, thus weakening the local 
akarah and the muzán'ün. This naturally led to a fall in agricultural 
productivity due to the shortage of farm labourers. In order to bring back 
the deserted farms to cultivation, 1t became necessary to invite new akarah 
to the farm lands. The introduction of new akara/? to the farming area tends 
to confirm that there was a large-scale desertion by farmers. 


These two cases demonstrate that there were migratory farm labourers in 
some areas of 'Iráq, the migration being caused by agricultural circumstan- 
ces. In other words, there was considerable mobility of agricultural 
labourers in agricultural districts, and they might not be “‘serfs tied to the 
soil?” as Yakubovsky supposed. These two cases were perhaps typical of 
the circumstances prevailing ın the rural areas of ‘Iraq in the 'Abbàsid 
period. 

The word akarah mentioned above deserves a explanation. Etymologi- 
cally, the word akkay (pl. akarah) means a cultivator '? In the historical and 


(4) Cf. V. Minorsky, article Tasudj (and Tassudj), E 1. (1), IV, 692, Tassuy 1s a territorial 


division meaning a district in al--Iraq. “The division into tasudj must have been based 
on irrigation." 
(5) Yaqut, Mu‘jam, 1, 367-368. 
(6) Al-Sabi, Joc. cit., 259. 
(7) Al-Qalqashandi, Subh al-a'shá, Cairo, 1918, (XIX vols.), XIII, 139 
9 Ibid., (XIV vols.), XIII, 140, 
(9) A. Yakubovsky, Ob ispolnikh v Irake VIII v., Sovetskoe Vosotkovedenie, Moscow, 1947, 
JV, 179 
(10) Ibn Manziir, Lisän al-' Arab, Beirut, 1955, IV, 26, Cf. also M. Hamid Allah ۲ 
al-Wathá'iq al-Siydsiyah, Cairo, 1941, 257; according to Hamid Allah, akara denotes 
ploughmen (Aarráthün) and peasants ( fallahün), cf. Ibid., Sharh al-alfaz (Glossary), 298 ; 
Al-Shabushti, K al Diyárát, editor G ‘Awad, Baghdad, 1966, 215, f n., Hilal al-Sabi, 
Rusüm dar al-khilafah, editor, M ‘Awad, Baghdad, 1964, 8 f. n , Lane, Lexicon, I, 71. 
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literary sources, the akarah appear as landless peasants and farm labourers 
who cultivated lands of diya‘ holders on an unfavourable contractual basis.!! 
The word akkdar, of Aramaic origin, was used as an expression of contempt 
for the peasant." 


A. SHARE-CROPPÍNG CONTRACTS (AL-MUZARA'AH) AND SHARE-CROPPERS 


Among various forms of crop-sharing contracts al-muzdra‘ah is the most 
frequently mentioned 1n early juristic sources. The terms al-muzdra‘ah, al- 
mukhábarah and al-mwwákarah seem to be synonymous, referring to the 
institution of share-cropping.'* Lane explains the word al-muzdra‘ah as *'the 
making (of) a contract or bargain with another, for labour upon land (to 
till, and sow and cultivate ıt) for a share or portion of 1ts produce, the seed 
being from the owner of the land."?^ The share-croppers were usually 
known as al-muzárv ün. 


Abi Yüsuf, a jurist of the end century H./8th century A D, cites five 
different forms of agricultural contract current during the reign of Harûn 
al-Rashid (786-809 A.D) In his discussion of crop-sharing agreements 
Abū Yusuf mentions only one share (one-third, one-fourth, etc.) without 
specifying which party receives this share; he also mentions the burden of 
taxes to be borne by one or the other of the parties (peasant or landlord) 
depending on the terms of the contract. 


The forms of contract mentioned in our sources do not usually specify 
the respective shares of the landlord and the peasant. However, the 
apparent uncertainty of respective shares does not in itself imply that one of 
the parties constantly received the larger share while the other party received 
only the lesser share. We have two independent pieces of evidence to 
suggest that there was no uniformity in the shares of the parties but that it 
was largely determined by practical considerations. For instance, in a 


(11) Ahmad Pasha Taimür m Majalla al-Majma' al-‘Iimi al-' Arabi, Damascus, 1922, II, No. 
10, 291; according to Taimur, the word muwakarah (derived from akarah) ın customary 
law (‘urf) denotes a certain share 1n agricultural product, specially one-third and one 
quarter. The common folk in Egypt use the word akarah ın the sense of al-muraba‘ah 
which was originally al-muzdra‘ah ‘ala al-rub', 1€, cultivation of land on a contract 
specifying one-fourth share in the product, cf also A Marie. al-Kirmili, 4/22 Nishwar 
al-Muhádarah, Mayalla al-Majma'  al-'Ilmi al-' Arabi, Damascus, 1923, III-IV, 91; 
Lókkegaard, Islamic taxation in the Classic period, Copenhagen, 1950, 176, Tanükhi, 
Nishwar al-Muhadarah, London, 1921, 1, 4, Ibn Hawqal, K Surat al-Ard, editor J H. 
Kramers, Leyden, 1938, 1, 217, Al-Baladhuri, Fut&h al- Buldan, editor de Goeje, Leyden, 
1866, 158. 

(12) Fraenkel, Die Aramáischen, 128-129 

(13) Ibn Manzir, op. cıt., IV, 26, al-Sabi, The historical remains, 92 

(14) Ibn Qudamah, ai-Mughni, Cairo, 1947, V, 383, cf also Ahmad Pasha Taimür, in 
Mayallah al-majma' al-‘Iimi ai-' Arabi, II, No 10, 291, Ibn Manzür Lisan al-' Arab, IV, 
26, Lane, Joc. cit, I, 71, HI, 1226. 

(15) Lane, Lexicon, III, 1226 
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document relating to Najran'® (which was in the vicinity of al-Yaman) dated 
in the first half of the 7th century A.D during the Caliphate of ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab, it was stipulated that in the case of the land irrigated by rain- 
fall, the Muslims, (ie., the bayt al-mal'’) would receive two-thirds of the 
crop and the remaining one-third would be received by cultivators: but if 
the land was artificially irrigated, the peasant would receive two-thirds of 
the net product while the Muslims would receive one-third.! In the former 
case the peasants received one-third of the crops for the labour of cultivation, 
but in the latter case, they received two-thirds of it because they offered 
not only the labour of cultivation but also that of irrigating the land. 
Another piece of evidence shows that the peasant received one-third and 
the landowner received two-thirds of the product ? The second piece of 
evidence, which was dated 1n the 2nd century H /8th century A.D , seems 
to confirm the first document which was of an earlier date. Thus the 
determining factor in the shares of the respective parties was the terms of 
the bilateral contract which was largely influenced by the agricultural 
conditions of the farm land. 


The first form of al-muzára' ah, according to Abū Yusuf, demands that 
the landlord (not being able to cultivate the land by himselt), offers his land 
with little or no condition, on a short term basis, to a cultivator who tills 
it, sows 1t with his seed and uses his own implements, and bears his own 
expenses ? The cultivator under such an informal contract receives the 
entire product. If it is a kharaj-paying land, the khardj ıs to be paid by the 
landlord (rabb al-ard) ; 1f ıt is tithe (*ushr) land, the ‘ushr is to be paid by 
the cultivator, according to Abū Hanifah.?! We have another version of 
this type of contract from an 15341 jurist. Qatadahb Di'áàmah? (d 118 H / 
736 A.D.), like Abu Yüsuf, states the nature of the contract and gives his legal 
opinion on it. When a person offers his fallow land voluntarily to a culti- 
vator on the stipulation that the latter would return it to the former some 
time after its reclamation, such a contract 1s makrith,?3 which means an “act 
whose omission is preferable to its commission '"?* According to the Ibàdi 
jurist, the farmer 1s not obliged to return the land to its owner, but if the 
cultivator returns it to the latter willingly, this is permissible. 


(16) According to Arab geographers, there was a Najran in Northern Yaman, another in 
southern Najd or in Hijàaz; cf. A Moberg, article Nadjran, E.I., first edition, ILI, 
823 ff. 

(17) Bayt al-mal was the public treasury of the Caliphal state. 

(18) M Hamidullah, ai-Watha' tq al-Siyásiyah, Cairo, 1941, 100. 

(19) Al-Rabi' b. Habib, Riwayat Dumam, fol. 55, 1 am indebted to A.K. en-Namı for this 
document. Cf. A.K. Ennami, A description of new Ibadi MSS., J.S.S., XV, I, 1970, 68. 

(20) Abū Yüsuf, K ai-Kharaj, Bülàq, 1302/1884, 51. 

(21) Ibid., 51. 

(22) Sezgin, G.A.S., Leyden, 1967, 248. 

(23) Qatadah, Aqwal Qatdadah, HI, fol. 131. 

(24) Aghnides, Muhammadan theories af finance, 1916, 114. 
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Both the jurists, Abii Yüsuf and Oatadah were ‘Iraqis of the 8th century 
A.D. The qädī Abū Yüsuf's version of the contract seems to reflect the 
official view of it, while Oatadah's version is that of an independent jurist. 
In spite of their different views on it, they both confirm the practice of this 
type of contract in ‘Iraqi society. 


The second form of muzdra‘ah recorded by Abū Yüsuf differs considerably 
from the first in so far as the terms of the contract are concerned. This is, 
toa certain extent, a form of partnership in agriculture. The landowners 
invite peasants to cultivate their lands on the basis of crop-sharing.? The 
parties involved in this contract share the expenses and also provide seeds 
equally and divide the product between them. Ifthe land belongs to the 
category of khard, the landlord pays it, but if it is an *wshr? land, the culti- 
vator pays 'wshr.?* Qatādah’s mention of this type of contract based on 
equal shares for the parties" confirms, as one would have expected, that this 
form of share-cropping existed prior to ‘Abbasid times. Qatadah, however, 
adds something more than what Abu Yusuf says about it. According to 
him, the contract is regarded as valid when the cost of cultivation is shared 
equally between the parties, but if the landowner demands from the cultivator 
an extra amount of rent for the use of water and land besides his share in the 
product, such a contract becomes makráh (reprehensible).?? The mention of 
additional fees demanded by landowners from their tenants perhaps hints at 
the extortions associated with this type of contract. The juristic disapproval 
of these extortions only implies the seriousness of this problem. 


The third in the series of muzdra‘ah contracts recorded by Abū Yüsuf is 
the lease of fallow lands for a certain period in exchange for cash payment.?? 
Abii Yiisuf considers this a valid form of contract The question of the. 
payment of taxes under this form of lease contract is controversial. Abii 
Hanifah recommended that the taxes, be they khardaj or ‘ushr, should be borne 
by the landlord. Abi Yüsuf contradicted the view of Abū Hanifah and 
upheld the view that the burden of ‘ushr, in the case of tithe-paying holdings, 
was to be laid on the lessee.*° Though legal opinion favoured payment 
of kharaj by the lessor, 1t appears that the lessee, in certain cases, paid khardj 
along with his cash rent to the landlord." 


The fourth form of al-muzdara‘ah is the form of share-cropping contracted 
on the basis of one-third or one-fourth share in the crop. That mwzüra'ah 
of this forms a recurrent theme in juristic literature indicates its widespread 
practice in the Arab Orient. According to Zaid b. ‘Ali, «muzára'ah of this 
form for a period of a year or more is legal.? Under this contract. the 


(25) Abû Yüsuf, loc. cıt., 51. 
(26) Ibid., 51. 
(27) Qatádah, Aqwál, part IIT, fol. 131. 
(28) Ibid., fol. 131. 
(29) Abū Yisuf, loc. cit., 51. 
(30) Ibid., 52. 
(31) Al-Shaibàni, a Makharıy, editor J. Schacht, Leipzig, 1930, 19. 
(32) Zaid b. ‘Ali, Musnad Imam Zayd, Beirut, 1966, 284. 
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entire work is done by the tenant cultivator, and the obligation to supply 
seed is on either party,” as agreed upon between them. In either case, the 
contract remains legally valid, but if the landlord imposes additional labour 
on his tenant, other than that of cultivation, the contract becomes irregular 
and void ( fásid wa batil) ** Abū Hanifah dismissed this type of muzdra‘ah 
as fásid (irregular) and recommended a wage commensurate with the work 
of the tenant 35 The kharaj on this land 1s to be paid by the landlord 05 
Al-Rabi‘ b. Habib (d. 160 H [776 A.D ),?' an Ibadi jurist of Basrah, reacted 
less vigorously against this type of 6[ and he regarded this only as 
makrüh (reprehensible). 38 Jabir b Zaid, an earlier Ibadi jurist, also dis- 
approved of muzdara’ah on the agreement of one-third and one-fourth shares 
in the product.”  Jàbir b Zaid, like Abū Hanifah, recommended an alter- 
native measure to this lega! problem—that the landlord, instead of engaging 
a crop-sharing tenant on one-third and one-fourth shares in the crop, should 
employ hired labour at a fixed wage ° Under the terms of this contract 
the landlord provided his tenant with all the necessary means of production 
such as the land, seed, oxen, etc. The tenant cultivator offered only his 
labour. In spite of this, some jurists objected to this form of contract 
because, if the crop failed as a result of unforeseen natural calamities, the 
labour of the tenant' went completely unrewarded. Therefore, the 
recommendation of using hired labour, or paying a wage commensurate with 
the labour of the tenant under such a ‘contract, appears in a consensus of 
opinion among a large number of jurists of different schools. 


It is quite interesting to note that Abü Yüsuf offered his approval of 
contracts on one-third and one-fourth shares in the crop.*? In defending 
this type of muzdra‘ah against those who condemned it, Abii Yusuf, unlike 
any other jurist, was probably justifying the legality or status quo of the 
agricultural practices of this time. 


According to the fifth type of al-muzdra‘ah, the landlord provides his 
land, seeds, oxen and other expenses for an 05887, who cultivates the field on 
the basis of one-sixth or one-seventh share in the crops *? While Abii Hanifah 
denounces such a contract outright as 2۶۸۵ (legally void), Abū Yüsuf 
defends its legality.“ 


(33) Zaid b. ‘Ali, Musnad Imam Zayd, Beirut, 1966, 284. 

(34) Zaid b. ‘Ali, loc. cit., 284, s v. fasid wa batil, E J, (2), IT, 829-830. 
(35) Abū Yusuf, loc. cit., 52. 

(36) Ibid 

(37) Fuad Sezgin, G A.S , Leyden, 1967, 248. 

(38) Al-Rabi! b Habib, Riwayat Dumam, fol. 55. 

(39) Jabir b. Zaid, Rasá'il, editor A.K. Ennami, Risalah No. 8. 
(40) Ibid. 

(41) Qatadah b. Di'àmah, Agwal Qatadah, III, fol. 131. 

(42) Abū Yüsuf, Joc. cit., 52. 

(43) Ibid. 

(44) Ibid. 
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The a&&àr, mentioned in the above contract, formed an important group 
of farm labourers. Itis interesting to note that the akarah (sing. akkár), who 
appear 1n our sources as farm Jabourers as well as crop-sharing tenant far- 
mers seem to have come from the peasants of the Nabati stock. This state- 
ment 1s corroborated by two separate documents, one of which described a 
person as Nabati,? while the other described the same person as an 6/8746 
thus the words N abati and akkār appear synonymous, Both the sources 
further described the Nabati and the 227 as a person from the Sawád which 
was by far the most fertile agricultural area 1n the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
It may be added here that the word 25827, according to Fraenkel, is a word 
of probable Aramaic?' origin. As stated earlier, the Nabati peasants spoke 
the Aramaic language, which accords additional support to the statement of 
the Aramaic origin ot akkdr. However, the akarah, ıt appears, formed the 
poorest group of farm labourers and they were liable to pay only the least 
amount of jzzyah* (poll-tax) on account of their comparative poverty among 
the peasants of 'Iràq at the beginning of the Arab conquest. 


The akarah were said to have cultivated lands on a contract which 
presumably offered them a share of one-sixth or one-seventh in the crops. 
This particular economic condition of the akarah bears a striking resemblance 
to that of the ‘““‘hectomoros’’*’ or six-parters (those who received one-sixth of 
the crop) of Attica in ancient Greece. They were the only group of farmers 
tied to the soil receiving a minimum share in crops, according to Glotz.*? 
However, the similarity between the akarah and the Aectomoros cannot be 
carried too far. The akarah, in contrast to the hectomoros, were not the only 
group of farmers in Sawad. The other prominent groups of the peasants 
and farm labourers who existed side by side with them were the 7211287104 
and the 0۰ 


In the early political documents of Islam of the first century H [7th 
century A.D., collected and edited by Muhammad Hamidullah,*! and also in 
the K. al-Amwal of Ibn Sallàm,?? we find references to the م‎ (pl. urristin). 
According to Khalil al-Haras, the 2۳725 denotes the subject people in 
general. ? On the other hand, Hamidullah?* and Fraenkel** relate the word 
717718041 to farm labourers and crop-sharing peasants. The latter states that 
the word “iris ۰ according to an explanation i in ‘Aruch, denotes a man who 
receives a patch of land from the landowner and cultivates it; subsequently 
the crop, after harvesting, is shared between the landowner and rîs. 


(45) Al-Nawbakhti, K. Ftrag al-Shi'ah, Bibliotheca Islamica 4, Istanbul, 1931, 61. 
(46) Al-Baghdadi, Mukhtasar K al-Farg bayn al-Firáq, editor P. K. Hitt, Cairo, 1916, 171. 
(47) Fraenkel, Die Aramaischen, 128-129 
(48) Al- Baladhuri, K Futüh al-Buldán, editor de Goeje, Leyden, 1886, 271. 
(49) Glotz, Ancient Greece ar work, London, 1926, 81. 
(50) Ibid. 
(51) M. Hamidullah, ai-Wathá'ig al-Siyastyah, Cairo, 1941, 257. 
(52) Ibn Sallam, K al-Amwal, Cairo, 1969, 33. 
(53) Ibid , 33 f n. 
(54) Hamidullah, op. ctt., 297. 
(55) S. Fraenkel, Die Aramaischen Fremdworter im ات‎ IRSE 128. 
(56) Fraenkel, Die Aramaischen, 1886, 128-129. . E "T 
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The akavah also appear among labourers in horticultural land” growing 
date-palms. , Al-Sabi describes the akarah as eating "bread with onions and 
milk" ;** Jahiz mentions certain mashãıkh al-akavah®—a statement جام‎ 
some form of organised life of the akarah headed by mashatkh 


Jàhiz cites an interesting case of the akkár of a miser (bakhil),® probably 
of his own time, in his literary masterpiece K al-Bukhala’.*' . The story runs 
as follows: 


There was a miser in Basrah named Ibn al-Aqadi who was a rice 
merchant. He had an akkdr. The miser employed his akkér to husk rice, 
then scatter and sieve it, and husk it again When rice was husked, the 
miser made his akkár grind it with the help of oxen in the mill When the 
grinding was over, the miser then asked his akkar to fetch water (from a 
well), then to bring firewood. When all these items were assembled, the 
akkay had to boil water and knead the flour with hot water, and finally to 
prepare bread out of it. 


The miser’s friend would catch fish with hooks; in the meantime, the 
akkár prepared ۵۵۵0 out of the fish without adding any extra fuel to the 
burning oven. The dinner was served at last to the guests of the miser at 
night with black bread (made of rice flour unsifted ın sieve) and 54565 of 
roasted fish.9? 


The above anecdote throws additional light on the akarah who were 
primarily farm labourers; but an akkar appears in the story as a domestic 
servant. The working conditions of the domestic akkûr are also portrayed 
vividly in the story. Leaving asıde the lıterary exaggeration of the story to 
heighten its effect, Jahiz has evidently recorded, in the characters of al- 
‘Aqadi and his akkār, the tale of a hard fask master and the toiling labourers 
of his time. 


Besides the five different forms of muzdva‘ah recorded by Abü Yusuf 
and often elaborated by other jurists, there seem to have existed, in the 
customary law of ‘Iraq, some other forms of share-cropping contracts. Jabir 
b. Zaid, an Ibàdi jurist of ‘Iraq (d. 71x A.D.)9 recorded two such customary 
contracts. For instance, a landowner provides land, water facihties for 
irrigation, implements, oxen and seed ior the share-cropper The share- 
cropper accepts this arrangement and he works relying on the good faith of 





(57) Al-Shabushti, K. al-Diyárat, Baghdad, 1966, 215 

(58) Al-Sabi, Some lost fragments of K. al-Wuzara', editor M. ‘Awad, Baghdad, 1948, 49. 

(59) Jahiz, K. al-Hayawan, editor Hárün, Cairo, 1938-40, V 32. 

(60) Cf. Ch. Pellat, article Bukhl, E.Z., second edition, I, 1297, ın Arab society generosity 
has always been applauded, while avarice furnishes a theme for satire. In the literary 
polemics of the ‘Abbasid times, the non-Arabs were satirized as misers (bukhalà') The 
portrayal of misers in Jahiz’s K. al-Bukhala’ had such political undertones 

(61) Jàhiz, K. al-Bukhala’, editor Taha al-Hajiri, Cairo, 1963; 129. Cf. Ibnu’l Jawzi, Dhamm 
al-Hawa, Cairo, 1962, p. 273, also narrates a story of an Akkar of Basra. 

(62) Jàhiz, foc. cit., 129. 

(63) Cf. A.K. Ennami, "A description of new Ibadi manuscripts from North Africa," Journal? 
of Semitic Studies, XV, No. 1, 1970, 65. 
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the landowner. The share-cropper performs his duty without.fixing any 
specific share in dividing out the product of the land When the harvest is 
reaped, the landlord gives a share of the product to the share-cropper The 
work is done to the mutual satisfaction of the parties concerned. When asked 
for his legal opinion on such a contract, Jabir b. Zaid expressed his approval 
by saying, "There 1s no harm in ıt. %* 


In another contract cited by Jabir b. Zaid we find that a farm labourer 
works on the land of a landowner on the understanding that he will receive 
a share in the product Both the contracting parties spend an equal amount 
of money, and, furthermore, the landowner offers his servant to assist the 
share-cropper.? They share the crop between themselves Another report 
in the same document shows that one of the contracting parties performs a 
greater amount of work than the other partner It such work is done 
voluntarily, Jabir b. Zaid approves of ıt as ۴ 


While Jabir b. Zaid, the [badi jurist of ‘Iraq (d 711 A.D.) approves of 
share-cropping contracts without specific terms, al- Rabi' b Habib, another 
Ibadi jurist (d. 8th centurv A D.), challenges the legality of a contract that 
fails to specify the shares of both the parties in the crops. The informal 
contract cited by al-Rabi' b Habib runs as follows, “If a person says, ‘Work 
on my land or in my orchard and I will satisfy you, and I shall do you some 
favour "? But the landowner does not specify any fixed share in the crops 
In such a case, "the cultivator deserves a wage commensurate with his 
work."'$3 


All these cases cited bv Jabirb Zaid and al-Rabi! b. Habib corroborate 
our statement that, side by side with the five different types of muzdra‘ah 
cited by Abü Yüsuf, there existed some customary contracts without defined 
shares assigned to the parties concerned 


The institution of muzdra‘ah in all its different forms offers us an under- 
standing of the relations between the landowners and the share-croppers in 
‘Iraq during the ‘Abbasid period. The share-croppers received a share for 
their labour on the land, while the landowner got his share in it on account 
of his ownership of the property The respective shares in the crop as 
between the landowner and the share-cropper were determined by the terms 
of the contracts, or by customary law, which seems neither to have been 
designed exclusively to serve the vested interests of the Jandowning class, 
nor to operate uniformly to the advantage of the share-croppers and farm 
labourers. 


B. AGRICULTURAL AND InRIGATIONAL LABOURERS 


Besides the muzd@ri‘iin, ‘irrisiin and akavah, there were other groups of 
agricultural labourers ın ‘Iraq known as /arrdthiin (literally, ploughmen ), 


(64) Jabir b. Zaid, Rasa’ il, editor A.K. Ennami, risalah No. 14. 
(65) Ibid., Risálah No. 8. 
(66) Ibid., 8. 
(67) Al-Rabi' b. Habib, Riwáyat Dumam, part 11, fol. 55. 
(68) Ibid., fol. 55. 
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hawaşid (harvesters), gharrajiyin and so on. The harrathiin were hired 
labourers. who: ploughed the lands of landowners for a cash wage.”  Jáhiz 
mentions them among different groups of labourers and adds that they could 
never become rich." . The Aawdsid (harvesters)'! were seasonal workers who 
worked during the harvesting seasons. 


The supply of water has always been a limiting factor in the agricultural 
development of ‘Irdq, as ıs the casein every country. The ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
paid special attention to the restoration, expansion and maintenance of a 
vast irrigation network in ‘Iraq This vast irrigation network required a 
large number of labourers to operate such machines and wheels as و4141‎ 
daliyah, gharráf, ná Wrah, zurntig,”? shadhif?? and the hke. These were skilled 
or semi-skilled labourers and artisans 


The publication of relevant extracts from the K [al-Hdwi li 'amal al- 
Sultantyah wa rusim sab al-Diwdniyah (Paris, B.N arabe No. 2462) by 
Cahen has focused new light on the irrigational works in ‘Iraq during the 
‘Abbasid period We will gointo some details about the different irrigational 
apparatuses 1n the following paragraphs 


A ná' Grah ıs a wheel which rotated on “an axis which was usually 
supported by two uprights and was set in motion bv a pair of buffaloes or 
camels."?* A complete za tr contains eighty tankards (kizdn), of which each 
tankard (küz) carries fifteen pounds (lbs) of water, therefore, the total 
capacity of a na dr was twelve hundred pounds of watet. A 227۲ could 
irrigate one 70735 of land per hour, and twenty-four jaribs in a day and a 
night.” x 


The 011/286 was smaller than 4«à'4r It was operated either by one or two 
oxen depending on its size. The 012/80 operated by one ox could irrigate ten 
jaribs of land a day. It irrigates seventy Jarîbs of land in winter and thirty 
jaribs ın summer On the other hand, a 414126 run by two oxen irrigates one 
hundred and fifty 727705 in winter and seventy jar?bs in summer.” The nisbah 
al-dilabi” was suffixed to the proper names of those who were either workers 
at the 011128, or owners of ۰ 


(69) De Goeje et de Jong, Fragmenta Historicorum Arabicorum, Leyden, 1869, III, 408 ; Ibn 

Hawqal, K. Sarat al-' Ard, editor Kraemers, Leyden, 1938, I, 213. 

(70) Jahiz, al-Hayawan, IV, 434 

(71) Al-Maqdisi, Ahsan al-Tagasm, B G A, HI, 1877-79, 138. 

(72) Al-Khwarizmi, Mafatth, 71 

(73) Cahen, “Le service de l'irrigation en ‘Iraq au debut du Xle siecle”, (referred to hereafter 
as K. al-Hawi), B.E.O., Damas, 1951, XIII, 118-119 

(74) Belyaev, The Arab Caliphate, 207 

(75) K. al-Hawi, 118 


i‏ ادا OK‏ الءاعو 5 Og "AE let‏ عدد OE 3 los ost al aS‏ کل ilz joe ne ET‏ عشر 
رطلا ماء فتکون الف مائی رطل و يستى فى كل ساعة من ساعات الايل و المهار حر يا فيكون 
اربعة و عشرين حرا Ym‏ 
Ibid , ۰‏ )76( 
Al-Sam‘ani, al-’Ansab, V, 411-412.‏ )77( 
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The large dawãlī (al-dawali al-kibár) were of two types, viz , the Persian 
dawáli of the size of twenty-four dirá! (cubits) and the Kufan 4awàli whose 
zurnüg was twenty dhiwá' in size. The Persian dawáli was operated by five 
workers and the Kufan dawalî was operated by six labourers,” 

Gharraf was another irrigational apparatus, The workers at ۱۵ 5 
were known as gharrafiytin® (singular, gharráf?). Jahiz mentions the term 
shaykh al-gharraf,*' which, we presume, refers to the chief of the workers at a 
gharraf. 

The daliyah which we have already mentioned, was operated by one or 
two workers *? 

Shádhüf, another irrigation apparatus, was operated by four workers.” 
It could irrigate seventy jarzbs of land in winter and thirty jaríbs in 
summer *^ 

The irrigation works needed the services of many technical hands, besides 
those of the ordinary labourers Some of these workers were the 0 
or hussáb** who supervised the distribution of water between canals and sub- 
canals, the smuhandisi** who were associated with the digging of canals, 
and the 'arif"" who was some kind of a contractor in charge of supplying 
labourers for irrigation works. 

It is also reported that the muhandisūn received, perhaps as their fees, 

an amount of money expressed 1n mathematical terms as a quarter of al-‘ushr 


K. al-Hawi, 118.‏ )78( 
و Ji sal‏ الکار ار سیه و Ais‏ فا لها daaa‏ کون طول v5»‏ از بعه 4 مس ی در e]‏ و الک is‏ 
o‏ طول زرئوقها عشرن ذراعا و یصعد على ااعارسية حمسة ر جال( مس ر جال (Cahens’ Ed.‏ 
و على االكوفية ستة رحال (مست رحال (Cahens’ Ed.‏ 


(79) Ibid , 118. 

(80) Aslam b Sahl, Tarikh Wasit, Baghdad, 1967, 27. 

(81) Jahiz, K. al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, Cairo, 1947, TH, 209. 
(82) K al-Hàwi, 118 


والدالية كور ٠‏ طوطا سید اذرع إلى تسعة ادرع و دصعد Lade‏ رحل او رحلال 


(Cahens' Ed. حلين‎ >) 


(83) Ibid., 118-119, Shadhaf was also used in Egypt; cf. Belyaev, loc. cit , 207. 
(84) Ibid , 118-119. 


و الشاذوف داو اطیف يعمل مى بوارى مثل دلوادایة و محة ج إلى اربعة رحال و gar‏ اربعة 
احرپة و زرع عليه فى الشتوى سبعین حر يبا وى اصيفى by wh‏ ~ 

(85) K al-Hawi, 121. 
oe P وا برد وی‎ a> مو ضع‎ ul (o^ من‎ ol dis ol حى عن حساب , . . إذا ارادوا‎ 
Aod] el Er فیقیسون‎ JL م ذراع حرج‎ Oy be 3 عشر اذرع‎ u^ ار دب‎ Jl dat 
5 er Lal داك و سمون‎ de 


(86) Ibid , 127 
(87) Cahen, loc. cit , 127. 
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(rub al-‘ushr ).* Jt is, however, not very clear what the phrase rub‘ al-‘ushr 
mmma yudkhalu fT al-nafagah precisely means. 


On the other hand, the ‘avif, who was responsible for supplying labour 
for irrigation works, received a fee for his service, technically known as 87 
al-wáfah.*?? This fee was a customary impost (rasm) for the 'arzf who received 
two habbahs (habbata@n) for the supply of each labouier. In any case, it 1s 
in itself an important fact that there was an institution of 'arif among the 
irrigation labourers and that he received a customary fee for his work. The 
institution of 'az?f was also known among the other groups of labourers and 
artisans such as weavers, sweepers, mint workers ('arif al-nagqádin ),°° as 
also among the members of the fuluwwah. The customary fee haqq al- 
‘wafah, it may be deduced from the above instance of the “arif of irrigation 
workers, was not likely to be uncommon among all ۷۵ 


It seems necessary to elaborate on the role of the muhandisiin inurriga- 
tion works of the medieval Middle East In Arabic sources of the ‘Abbasid 
period there are references to muhandısün along with the construction 
workers engaged ın building capital cities such as Baghdad and Samarra’ 
This seems to have created misunderstanding about their role. Graber’s 
view that the muhandisiin were '*in charge of laying out of Baghdad”?! needs 
to be modified 1n the light of evidence collated by us. We have reasons to 
believe that the role of the engineers 1n the actual building works of the 
‘Abbasid capitals was indirect and negligible. The muhandisin, ıt seems, 
were ın charge of digging canals which intersected-major ‘Abbasid cities. 


Al-Khwárizmi defines that “a muhandis is he wha measures the streams 
of canals when these are to be dug’? There are more evidences which 
corroborate al-Khwarizmi's statement — Ál-Ya'qübi, while describing the 
foundation of the city of Samarra’, used the phrase “‘handasat al-ma@’’*? 
(water engineering) which indicates the work of the muhandw Abi 
Hayyan al-Tawhid??* adds more evidence which lends supports to al-Khwa- 
۲12۳01 5 statement 


(88) K al-Hawi, 7 l 
: ولله.دس مقدار رع العشر مما دحل ف المعقة‎ 
(89) Ibid., 7 
رحلان شحتی العرافة و صمان‎ db کال لا ياحدها‎ Ob اار حال من كل إأرحل حيتان‎ de و للعر یف رمے‎ 
- الدر ك فى ام ابر حال ف کل اوم‎ 
(90) Cf. M.A.J. Beg, "The social history of the labouring classes in ‘Iraq under the ‘Abbasids 
(750-1055 A.D ),” MS. Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge, 1972, fol 304-306, 
(91) O. Grabar, Review of L. Mayer’s Islamic architects and their works A.O , 1959,3221-222. 
(92) Al-Khwarizmi, Mafatih al-‘ulim, Leyden, 1895, 202. 
pee Cage و مو اضيعها‎ ill ی‎ js شدر‎ gal ادس‎ 
(93) Al-Ya‘qabi, Kitab al-Buldan, Leyden, 1860, 39; cf. also Jahiz, al-Tabassér bi-i-tyarah, 


33-34. 
(94) Al-Tawhidi, al-Muqdbasat, Cairo, 1929, 328. 
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In spite of their useful role in economic development of Arab land, the 
public were critical of the profession of the engineers. To earn a livelihood 
through the professional skill was perhaps considered demeaning, while the 
possession of the knowledge of engineering for its own sake was applauded. 
In the words of al-Tawhidi, "The engineers, when they use their knowledge 
as a craft, become like the canal-diggers (1.e., menial workmen), or like those 
who dig streams in a valley, or ike a man who constructs a public 1.5 
All these evidences tend to suggest that the role of the muhandisun was limited 
to the work of ''water engineering" and they were expert planners associated 
with the projects of digging subterranean canals. The digging and repair of 
canals in ‘Abbasid ‘Iraq was the joint responsibility of the Diwan al-M@ and 
Diwan 01-1077. The Government, we gather, employed experts such as 
muhandisin, gayyasin and 'arif who, in turn, assembled the labourers to 
canal projects. Among some skilled artisans working at canals were the 
naqqátán who dispersed the useless rubble and the 7۵22012060 or reed-binders 
who skilfully used reeds for dam construction. The ۶/۵0 al-Hawi, cited 
above, ıs the source ot thisjrare‘irrigational information. 


A large number of quas: skilled workmen were employed for the grand 
projects of digging canal network for agricultural development of Mesopo- 
tamia under the Ummayyads and “Abbasids 


It ıs reported that during the Ummayyad; period Hajjàj b. Yüsuf?$ used 
forced labour for digging some canals. In describing the canal diggers of 
the Ummayyad period, al-Baladhuri used such terms as al-fa‘alah,?’ described 
by Lokkegaard as socage-labourers, while Fahd describes them as terra- 
siers.? Scmetimes the canal-diggers are merely described by such an 
imprecise expression as rajul min al-haffürin ' Absence of a definite 
technical term to describe canal-diggers during the Ummayyad periad may be 
taken as an indication that there was no regular group of labourers ın ‘Iraq 
at the period. The employment of forced labour in digging canals during 
the Ummayyad period further affirms this argument — Since the projects of 
digging or re-digging of canals were undertaken after a considerable lapse of 
time by the Caliphs or princes or even by private enterprise, the existence 
of a regular group of canal-diggers in Ummayyad ‘Iraq was not likely 


| The position of canal-diggersin ‘Abbasid ‘Iraq appears to be quite different 
from that of the previous epoch. We have not only a vivid account of the 
network of canal systems but also a plurality of technical terms to describe 
canal-diggers—a development suggestive of the increase in the number of 
these workers ın ‘Iraqi society. Al-Mubarrad (d. 895 A.D.) mentions the 


(95) Al-Tawhidi,- Risálatàn, Constantinople, 1301/1883, 206. 
(96) Al-Baladhuri, Futub;al-Buldan, Cairo, 1956-7, 336, 355. 
(97) Ibid., 355. 
(98) Lókkegaard, Islamic Taxation, Copenhagen, 1950, 178, 261. 
(99) T. Fahd,j Les] corps de metiers au IV/Xe siecle a Baghdad, d'apres le chapitre XII d'al- 
PQadiri fi al-ta'bir de?Dinawari, J.E.S.H.O., 1965, VIII, 189-190. 
(100) AI-Baládhuri,:op. cit.,3336. 
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word ‘ganna? («li )!?! to denote canalediggers. The writing of Ibn Serapion, 
a topographer of Baghdad and Mesopotamia, (c goo A.D.), described the 
canal-diggers as ashdb al-gand,' who lived in a special quarter of Baghdad 3 
Ibn Serapion's description of the canal-diggers’ quarter in Baghdad in the 
late oth and early roth century A D indicates that these workers had a 
recognised position in society The /khwdn writers also mention the craft of 
the capnal-diggers,* and Abü Hayyàn al-Tawhidi described them as ۲ 
al-anhár ۱۵۹ From this evidence we may conclude that there was a constant 
supply of the labour of canal-diggers 1n ‘Abbasid ‘Iraq, and the landowning 
class was always ready to make use of this important labour force, 


CG. GARDENING CONTRACTS 


Musdqat is a technical term associated with horticultural ۵۵ 
namely, dates, grapes, olives!" and the like in ‘Iraq, as well as in other 
neighbouring Arab countries, both preceding and during 'Abbàsid period. 
Von Kremer'® describes musdqdai as a "gardening contract" which consisted 
of “one person taking charge of orchards, vineyards and vegetable gardens 
for a share in the produce,” 


According to Ibn Hawqal. horticultural products were grown in different 
areas of ‘Iraq and the Jazirah province, in Mawsil,'9? Sinjàr,!!? Ra's al-'Ayn,!'!! 
Jazirah b, ‘Umar,'"? Basrah,!'? Küfah,'!* Wasit,"5 Baghdád,!5 Sámarrà'!!? 
and their peripheries. According to the muságóát contract, horticultural 
products were shared between the landowner and the cultivator since the days 
of Prophet Mubhammad.'* The shares of the cultivators were in some cases 
half the product, in other cases one-third of it, or a quarter." Among the 


(101) Al-Mubarrad, a/-Kamil, editor A.M. Shakir, Cairo, 1937, IIT, 961; Fahd, Les corps de 
metiers, J.E.S.H.O , 1965, VIII, 201 
(102) is Strange, Ibn Serapion's description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, J.R.A.S., 1895, 
26. 


(103) Le Strange, Baghdad during the *Abbasid Caliphate, London, 1900, 78. 

(104) Rasa'il Ikhwan al Safa', Cairo, 1928, I, 214 

(105) Al-Tawhidi, Risalatan, Constantinople, 1301/1883, 206. 

(106) S.M. Y üsuf, "Land, agriculture and rent in Islam," I C., XXXI, 1957, I, 29. 

(107) Sahnün b. Şad, Mudawwangh (k. al-musaqat), (XVI volumes), Cairo, 1905, XT, 6. 
(108) Von Kremer, The Orient under the Caliphs, translator S.K. Buksh, Calcutta, 1920, 420, 
(109) Ibn Hawqal, K. Strat al- Ard, editor Kraemers, Leyden, 1938, I; 215. 


(110) Jbid., 220; Ibn Hawqal reports that fruit was grown in Sinjár both in winter and 
summer seasons. 


(111) Ibid , 322. 

(112) Ibid , 224-5. 

(113) Ibn Hawqal, K Sérat al-' Ard, editor Kraemers, Leyden, 1938, I: 236. 
(114) Ibid., 239. 

(115) Ibid. 

(116) Jbid., 243-44. 

(117) bid. 

(118) Abū Yüsuf, K. al-Kharay, 51. 

(119) Ibid , 50-51. 
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jurists, Abü Yüsuf admitted as valid all forms of agricultural contracts 
between the landowner and thé tenant-cultivator.!? But Abū Hanifah dis- 
approved of contracts which failed to ensure a fair share for the farmers, and 
he ‘regarded them as reprehensible ( makriih)'*" Von Kremer, an admirer of 
the Hanafi school of Law, comments, “...... Abū Hanifah, with great consis- 
tency, has condemned all agreements in which the gain or profit was uncertain 
and where one party might get too much or too little ۰۱۶۶ Al-Rabi‘ b. Habib, 
an Ibàdi jurist who subscribed broadly to the legal opinion of Abū Hanifah 
regarding musãqãt, recommended that date-palms should be cultivated only 
by employing hired labourers.!?? 


Under normal agricultural conditions, it appears, the farm labourers in 
horticultural products did not necessarily suffer uniformly from unjust shares 
on account of the plurality of gardening contracts which entitled them to 
different shares varying from a quarter to a half of the net product "* 


D. WATCHMEN AT HORTICULTURAL PLANTATIONS 


A group of labourers employed for guarding horticultural plantations in 
‘Iraq, particularly in the Sawad area, were known as nawétir (sing nàfür) 25 
We come across a number of references to them dotted over the vast field of 
Arabic literature of the ‘Abbasid and post-/Abbàsid periods Jahizis one of 
the first Arab writers to pay some attention to them In her thesis on the 
literature of Jahiz, Dr Wadi‘ah'*® mentions the relevance of náfür to agricul- 
ture, although she does not explain the relevant texts of Jahiz in detail. 


Linguistically speaking, the word 721107 is believed to have been derived 


from the Arabic word al-nāzūr الاطور)‎ ), according to Asmda‘t, who explains 
the transformation of the word from one form to another. It is stated that 


the transformation of the word took place due to the inability of the Nabati 
to pronounce 5 which they pronounced as | ۱2۶ A Nabati or Aramaic 


origin of the word is also suggested by some linguists."? "This may be estab- 

lished, apart from linguistically, purely on circumstantial evidence Since 

the word ۸:۵۲ was used by the Nabati peasants of 21۱-92 20,12 as some 

writers admit, the possibility of an Aramaic origin for the word is very strong. 

However, in spite of the linguistic wrangles about the origin of the word, the 

connotation of it as watchmen of gardens is agreed upon without dissent by 
all writers of the ‘Abbasid period. 


(120) Ibid , 50. 

(121) Ibid. 

(122) Von Kremer, loc. cit , 420 

(123) Al-Rabi' b. Habib, Ri(nayat al-Dumam, II, fol. 55. 

(124) Abū Yusuf, op. cit., 50 

(125) Rasa'il Ikhwan al Safa’, Cairo, 1928, 1, 215, al-Jawaliqi, al-Mu‘arrab, Cairo, 1942, 68 ; 
T. Fahd, Les corps de metiers, J.E S.H.O,, 1965, 200; Ibn al-Muhanna, Hilyat al-Insan, 
Constantinople, 1917-19, 65 

(126) Wadi'ah Taha al-Najm, a/-Jahiz wa al-Hadarah ai-'Abbasiyah, Baghdad, 1967, 212. 

(127) Al-Jawaliqi, op. cıt., 334-335 i 

(128) Ibid. i 

(129) Ibid., 235, Fraenkel, Die Aramaischen, Leyden, 1886, 138. 

(130) Jdid., 335, f.n. 
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Jàhiz portrays the 2427815 in action, The Banü Asad"! of al-Yamámah!? 
sent one of their negro slaves as a náfiür to a farm, probably in Sawád, where 
he did not meet anybody but the akarah,? who were the indigenous farm 
labourers of ‘Iraq. The negro sdiüv was said to have failed to understand the 
language of the akarah, who were Aramaic-speaking farmers, and, therefore, 
he spitefully cursed the locality, by saying, "May God curse the land where 
there is no Arab ?. 13% ۱ 

There are two other stories which explain the working conditions and 
manners of the 4awátir. Al-Qazwini tells the following story of a certain 
Ibrahim, who was a wage-earner, a 1421117135 The event that follows was 
reported to have taken place in 161 H./777 A D ; the 221117 was asleep when 
a soldier (jusd?) came and asked for some fruit. Thereupon, the zàfür 
replied, “I am only a watchman, and the owner of the garden did not permit 
me to give away anything (from the garden to anv stranger). ?5 At this, 
the soldier became angry and beat the ndtur to death. The above story 
portrays a nãtūr of the early ‘Abbasid period and how he remained stead fast 
in his duty. The loyalty of the watchman to his master was the cause of his 
death The soldier, on the other hand, represents an irresponsible intruder 
(into the garden) who attempted to enforce his unjustified demand through 
violence. This story, above all, typifies the difficult working conditions of 
some watchmen 

In sharp contrast with the above portrayal of a #atir, Jahiz tells us of 
another watchman who was hospitable to the visitors to a garden. We are 
told that some Arabs were passing by 22827 on the bank of al-‘Ubullah canal 
These visitors were weary and they sat beside the watchman, who offered 
them some food !3* In contradistinction with the miserly characters of the 
K. al-Bukhala,?* who were notoriously reluctant to offer food to others, the 
^átür of al-"Ubullah appears as a hospitable character. Jahiz, by narrating 
the story, expresses his appreciation of the extravagantly generous manner 
of a humble worker, who stood in sharp contrast with the niggardly social 
manners of the affluent misers (dukhala’), 

The word “sdatar,’’ according to Ibn Tülün, underwent semantic change 
during the Mamluk period and it was used to denote a guard at the public 
baths (hammamat)'*? However, according to contemporary evidence, the 
nawálw in Syria! and Lebanon'*! are no other than the watchmen of horti- 
cultural plantations and they are often subjected to the jibes of the common- 
folk in a number of current Arabic proverbs. 


(131) H. Kmdermann, article Bani Asad, E I. second edition, I, 683-84. 

(132) A locality in the Arabian Peninsula, cf Yàqüt, Mu'jam, Leipzig, 1869. IV, 1026, ff, 

(133) Jahiz K. al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, editor Sandübi, Cairo, 1947, II, 66-67. . 

(134) Ibid., 67. 5 ١ 

(135) Al-Qazwini, Athar, 222. 

(136) Ibid. 

(137) Jahiz, K. al-Bukhala’, editor al-Hajiri, Cairo, 1963, 197. 

(138) Wadi‘ah Taha al-Najm, loc. cit., 212 ۲ ۹ 

(139) Ibn Tülün, Nagd ul-Talib, Chester Beaty MS. 3317, fol. 50. 

(140) Al-Qàsimi - al-"Azm, Qamis al-Sina‘at al-Shamiyah, Paris, 1960, II, 477-78. 

(141) Anis Frayha, Amthal al-'ammiyah al-Lubnaniyah, American University of Beirut, 1953, 
Vol. I, 72, 127, 68; 11, 519, 581. 
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A MALCONTENT FROM THE UMAYYAD PERIOD 
AtA. Dixon 


1 a 


NE of the personalities which played an important role during the early 
۱ years of the Umayyad period was Abu’l Ashras, ‘Ubaidallah b, al-Hurr 

b. ‘Amr al-Ju‘fi.* Despite his activities, which covered more than ten 
years, he has been neglected by modern scholars, perhaps because he did not 
associate himself with any of the political factions or religious sects of his 
time. This article is an attempt to throw some light on’ his personality and 
the nature of his activities, important for our understanding of the Umayyad 
period. i 


We know little of his early life, other than that he was born in ۲ 
into a family of the Ashraf. He is said to have taken part in’ the battle, of 
Qàdisiyya 14/635 with his two uncles Zuhair and Marthad? When the 
caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan was killed, the pious Ibn al-Hurr was greatly 
shocked. He left Küfa and went to Syria, where he'joinéd Mu‘awiya and 
fought with him against the caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talibin the battle of Siffin 
37/657. Different accounts arc given in the sources concerning the relation- 
‘ship between Ibn al-Hurr and Mu‘awiya According to Baladhuri and.Jbn 


* Jahiz (d 255 A.H ) is perhaps, the earliest writer who mentions Ibn al-Hurr In his 
estimate Ibn al-Hurr was al-Fatik—the Bold. (1) 

Jahiz has also recorded the penetrating remark of one of Ibn al-Hurr's contempo- 
raries, Haitham. Haitham once said that Ibn al-Hurr was a fool—al-Anwak (+) , الا‎ H 
the underlying meaning seems to be that Ibn al-Hurr was tying to Shape things 
according to his notions not taking into account the socio-political forces at work 
and relying mainly upon his personal intrepidity, which was futile under the 
circumstances ' 

Jahiz has left for us the estimate of Ibn al-Hurr’s proximate posterity as remembering 
him only as non-chalant and a man of undaunted courage. Ibn al-Hurr's feats of valour 
enamoured the 1maginations of the common people so comprehensively that they 
ignored the still valiant persons (3) 

() Rasail al-Jahiz Cairo, 1385 A.H , Vol IIl, p 79. 
(i) Al-Bayan wa al-Tabaiyeen Cano, 1367 AH, Vol. il, p 249 
(ui) Al-Hayaman | Cairo, 1364 AH, Vol. II, p. 163 and Vol VII, p. 7 


(1) Ibn A‘tham al-Küfi, Kitab al-Futüh, II, fol. 19b. (This work ıs recently published by 
Dairatul Maarif ). 
(2) Balàdhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V, p. 290. . 
(3) Tabari, II, pp 765-66. Ibn A'tham, however, agrees that Ibn al-Hurr joined Mu'àwiya but 
says that he reframed from fighting against the caliph ‘Ali See Kitab al-Futüh, II, 
fols. 19b—20a. 
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A‘tham, Ibn al-Hurr left Mu‘awiya and returned to Kufa, confining himself 
to his house and'taking part in no politicak‘activity until:the death of the 
caliph ‘Ali. Tabari, however, states that he remained with Mu‘awiya and 
he only returned to Küfa after the death of the caliph ‘Ali.’ Finally, a third 
narrative combining the above two portrays him as visiting Küfa before 'Ali's 
death and going back again to Syria, to return to Küfa on the death of the 
caliph 'Ali.$ It seems most likely that he did not settle in Kufa after joining 
Mu'àwiya and that he did take part in the political affairs of the time before 
'Ali's death. j 


During the revolt of al-Husain b ‘Ah b. Abi Talib against the caliph 
Yazid I, 61/680, Ibn al-Hurr tried to avoid involving himself on either 
side. He left Küfa and settled in one of its outskirts known as Qasr Bani 
Muqatil When, on his way to Küfa, al-Husain asked for Ibn al-Hurr's help, 
the latter refused, and made it clear that he had retired to Qasr Bani Muqa- 
til to save his life and that of his family. He then went to his residence 


near tlie Euphrates and remained there until the death of al-Husain. ` 


Following al-Husain's death, Ibn al-Hurr came back to Küfa. Being 
asked by the governor 'Ubaidallah b. Ziyad about his absence, Ibn al-Hurr 
denied having any connection with al-Husain and pretended to have been 
ill, This, however, did not satisfy the governor and as a result Ibn al-Hurr 
left Kufa for al-Mada'in and the Sawad, where he composed some verses 
expressing his regret at not having supported al-Husain ? 

From this time on began the military activities of Ibn al-Hurr, giving 
expression’ to his discontent with the central government and any other 
authority. He started raiding the Khavaj money and distributing it among 
his followers, who, according to Mada'ini, were seven hundred horsemen.? 


When al-Mukhtar b. Abi 'Ubaid al-Thaqafi seized Küfa, Ibn al-Hurr 
showed reluctance to pay him homage.'? Probably he only did so finally 
because of his tribal relationship with Ibn al-Ashtar. According [to Ibn 
A'tham,!! al-Mukhtàr and Ibn al-Hurr continued in a cordial relationship 
with Ibn al-Hurr supporting al-Mukhtàr in all his wars and even in the 
rising of al-Ashraf of al-Küfa against him in the battle of Tabbànt al-Sabi' 
66/686 The disagreement between them started only when al-Mukhtár sent 
Ibrahim ibn al-Ashtar to fight 'Ubaidallah b. Ziyad in the battle of ۲ 


(4) Ansab al-Ashraf, V. pp. 290-91; Kitab al-Futüh, Il, fols 202-0۰ 

(5) IL, p. 766. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, IV, p. 287. 

(7) Balàdhuri, Ansáb al-Ashraf, V, p. 291 و‎ Ibn A'tham, Kitab al-Futüh, II, fols. 20b-21a; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, IV, p. 288. 

(8) Balàdhuri, Ansáb al-Ashraf, V. pp. 291-92; Ibn A‘tham, Kitab al-Futüh, IL, fol. 21a. 

(9) Baladhuri, 4526 al-Ashraf, V. p. 292; Tabari, II, p. 766, Ibn A'tham, Kitab al-Futüh, 
IT, fol. 2ib. 

(10) Tabari, II, p. 766. 

(11) Baladhuri, Ansáb al- Ashraf, V. p. 292. 
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Ibn al-Hurr was in Ibrahim's army. ‘On their way they halted in 
Takrit, where Ibn al-Ashtar ordered the Kharaj to be collected. He distri- 
buted the money among his followers and sent to Ibn al-Hurr five thousand 
‘dirhams, the same sum as he had allocated to himself. But Ibn al-Hurr 
_refused to accept the money, on.the pretext that Ibn al-Ashtar had appro- 
priated ten thousand dirhams for himself. In vain Ibn al-Ashtar tried to 
persuade him that he had got the same amount and that he would also give 
him, his own share. Ibn al-Hurr and some of the discontented among 
Ibrahim’s followers, to whom Ibn al-Hurr's promises found an appeal, deserted 
Ibrahim and began to raid the treasury of the local cities.” 


These subversive activities of Ibn al-Hurr disturbed al-Mukhtar. As a 
result he sent ‘Abdallah b. Kamil al-Shakri to demolish Ibn al-Hurr’s house 
and to imprison his wife Um,Salama When this news reached [bn al-Hurr, 
he and 130 men came to Küfa where they attacked the prison and set free 
not only his wife, but also all the others held there.!? 


However, Ibn al-Hurr left Küfa for the Sawad where, he continued his 
raids collecting the Kharaj., After amassing a good sum of money and arms, 
he went to Basra, where Mus‘ab b al-Zubair was governor for his brother 
‘Abdallah. There he remained with Mus'ab and fought with him against 
al-Mukhtàr.'^ This friendly relationship, however, did not last long Mus'ab 
was warned against Ibn al-Hurr, that he had revolted against so many 
rulers and that he might well do the same again. This warning led Mus‘ab 
to imprison Ibn al-Hurr. It was only after the intervention of some of the 
Madhhij dignitaries (Wujuh) that Mus‘ab released him and granted him 
the Khara) of Kaskar to distribute among his followers. This, however, 
did not satisfy Ibn al-Hurr, who continued his raid on the Cuwar levying the 
Kharaj. Accordingly, Mus'ab sent an army against him under al-Abrad 
b Qarra al-Tamimi, to be defeated. At this defeat, Mus‘ab sent another 
army under Huraith b Zaid al-Khail 21-15 ر‎ who was killed and his army 
scattered. Then al-Hajjàj b Hàritha al-Khath‘ami and Bistam b. Masqala 
al-Tamimi, the governor of ‘Ain al- lamr, were sent against Ibn al-Hurr, but 
only to be routed Meanwhile Ibn al-Hurr marched against Shahraziir, 
seizing its treasury and killing its governor.!$ 


At this time Ibn al-Hurr paid homage to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 
Mus‘ab’s rival, not so much for his love for him, as from his hatred of 
Mus‘ab The military victories over the armies of Mus‘ab had added to Ibn 
al-Hurr’s followers. Meanwhile al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra, the governor of 
Misil and Jazira for Mus‘ab, sent an army under ‘Abdallah b Yazid b. al- 
Muffaddal al-Azdi against Ibn al-Hurr At the same time Mus‘ab dispatched 


(12) Ibn A'tham, Kitab al-Futüh, M, fol. 21b. 

(13) Ibid. 

(14) Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V. pp. 293-94; Tabari, II, pp. 767-69; Ibn A'tham, Kitab 
al-Futüh, 11, fol. 22a, 22b, 23a. 

(15) Balàdhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V. p. 294, Ibn A'tham, Kitab al-Futüh, YI, fo] 23a Ibn 
al-Athir, Kamil, IV, p. 290. 

(16) Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashráf, V, p. 295, Tabari, I], p. 770, Ibn A'tham, Kitab 0 
II, fols 33a, 33b 
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another army to fight Ibn al-Hurr under al-Abrad b. Qarra al-Tamimi and 
al-Jawn al-Hamdani. Overwhelmed by these two armies, Ibn al-Hurr was 
wounded and most of his followers took to flight. Being left with about fifty 
of his followers, he withdrew by night to Küfa. There, Mus'ab sent against 
him Hajjár b. Abjar with an army, who ‘forced Ibn al-Hürr to retreat to 
Nuffar. There he seized its treasury and went to Damascus to join ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan." . a ۱ 


‘Abd al-Malik showed Ibn al-Hurr great respect and gave him a large 
sum of money for, himself and for distribution among his followers Ibn al- 
Hurr, however, made it clear to ‘Abd al-Malik that he had joined him not 
for money but to get his support in men to fight Mus'ab b al-Zubair.- ‘Abd 
al-Malik seems to have been hesitant to answer his request, although he 
ordered him to go and levy all the men he could to his cause. He also pro- 
mised him that he would send a detachment of horsemen to his support ۴ 


Consequently, Ibn al-Hurr and the small number who followed him 
marched until they reached a village called Bait Kharit, near al-Anbàr on 
the Euphrates, Here some of his followers asked his permission to go to 
Küfa to visit their families. He agreed to that and asked them to inform 
his supporters and members of his own tribe to come and join him In the 
meantime the news of Ibn al-Hurr's movement had reached al-Harith b 
‘Abdallah b. Abi Rabi'a, the governor of Küfa, for Mus‘ab b al-Zubair, 
through a Oaisite named *Ubaidallah b. ‘Abbas al-Sulami. The latter asked 
the governor to send him with a detachment of horsemen to surprise Ibn 
‘al-Hurr, who was left almost alone The governor agreed and the army sent 
by him against Ibn al-Hurr was reinforced by five hundred men from the 
Qais tribe, which Ibn al-Hurr had satirized Ibn al-Hurr was badly 
wounded by their attack and he ordered his followers to disperse He then 
tried to cross the Euphrates, but he was drowned together with a sailor who 
tried to seize him to hand him over to the Qais The Qais joyfully celebrated 
his death, while ‘Abd al-Malik showed his regret ۴ ' 


As for the nature of the revolt of Ibn al-Hurr, our authorities’ hold 
different views Abū Mikhnaf in Baladhuri?? considers him a man who 


(17) Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V. pp. 295-96, Tabari, II, pp. 772-74 , Ibn A'tham, 0 

al-Futüh, II, fols. 36b-40a. 

(18) Balàdhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V, p. 296; Tabari, II, pp. 775-76. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 
IV, pp. 292-93 

(19) Ibn Habib, al-Mughtalin, p, 268; Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V, pp, 296-97, Tabari, 
II, p. 777; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, IV, pp 293-94. According to Ibn A'tham, however, 
‘Abd al-Malik sent with Ibn al-Hurr four thousand Syrians. On reaching al-Raqqa, they 
remembered the battle of Siffin and disputed among themselves, which led them to 
fight each other. As a result, the Syrians left Ibn al-Hurr and returned to Damascus, 
leaving him with a small number of followers. ( Kitab al-Futüh, II, fol. 41b). This 
narrative, however, tries to depict Ibn al-Hurr as a Shi‘ite, as well as making ‘Abd 
al-Malik and tbe Syrians directly responsible for the end of Ibn al-Hurr. 

(20) Ibn Habib, ai-Mughtaálin, p. 268, Balàdhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, V, pp. 297-98 — Tabari, 
II, p. 777; Ibn A'tham, Kitab al-Futüh, II, fols. 41b-42b; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, IV, 
pp. 293-94. 
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fought for plunder and murder, without any religious motives—a bofn rebel 
to all authority. According to Madà'ini and Ibn A'tham,?! Ibn al-Hurr did 
not approve of the supremacy of the Quraish which he found unjust. He 
found his opportunity in the political confusion that followed the death of 
the caliph Yazid I. However, that he was neither a Shi'i nor a Khaàrijite is 
proved by his relations with both sides. He did not join ‘Ali in his wars or 
al-Husain and al- Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubaid in their revolts.” Similarly, he 
showed his lack of sympathy to the Kharijites when he fought against the 
Khawárij who were in Sabat in 3 


But Ibn al-Hurr was not a man without ideas. He considered the 
Orthodox Caliphs to be the only righteous caliphs and therefore refused to 
obey those who succeeded them, on the ground that they did not obey God 
and deserved no respect ** He, moreover, believed that the Quraish had 
usurped political authority, as well as the Fai’, for themselves. It 1s interest- 
ing, however, to notice here that he was not egalitarian enough in his ideas 
to include the mawéAli, as ıs clear from his advice to Mus‘ab b al-Zubair to 
hill all the mawáli who took part ın the revolt of al-Mukhtàr.? It is also 
worth mentioning that there is not a single reference in the sources to any 
mawàáli supporting his movement. It is also significant that in his raids Ibn 
al-Huir confined himself to the Khara; money in the local treasuries and 
never plundered the property of the merchants. It is thus impossible to 
interpret his movement in class terms, not to see him as providing ground 
for the underprivileged to attack the rich and powerful. 


As to the view that Ibn al-Hurr's revolt represents an “Iraqi revolt 
against Quraish for their exclusion from participating in the caliphate,” 
this is difficult to confirm. The evidence is that he did not participate in 
the wars of ‘Ali, the revolt of al-Husain or of al-Mukhtar. He turned down 
the offer of Mus'ab b. al-Zubair of the governorship of any country he 
wished ? None of these facts lends support to the interpretation of his 
movement as Iraqi nationalizm. 


If Ibn al-Hurr's revolt was without religious, social or nationalistic 
motives, was he then a rebel without a cause? The most convincing expla- 
nation of his stand is that he was a ‘reactionary revolutionary’, in revolt 
against his time He was a man who opposed all existing authority and 
adopted a philosophy of rebellion against unjust unorthodox caliphs to justi- 
fy his dissatisfactions His method of operation was of relying on rallying 
other malcontents in a movement which sought only to raid the Kharaj 


(21) Ansab al-Ashraf, V, pp 290-91. 


(22) Tabari, H, p. 766, Kitab al-Futüh, I, fol. 37b. 

(23) Tabari, II, pp. 771-72. 

(24) Ibid. 

(25) Balàdhuri, Ansáb al-Ashráf, V, p. 294. 

(26) Tabari, li, pp 766-67. 

(27) Al-Ràwi, Thabit, al-Irag fil ‘Asral-Umawi, pp 188-89, Baghdad, 1961. 
(28) Tabari, II, p. 773. 
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money: with success, came more military strength, which led to Ibn' al-Hurr 
being courted for support, or. being too dangerous to leave unattacked, by 
the rivalling leaders of the time. But he.was committed to no group and to 
no cause, the essence of his revolt being against the growth of organization. 
The internal struggles of the Islamic, Empire .in this period were symptoms 
towards a development of an empire with a developed system of administra- 
tion and law enforcement. It was the growing obsolesence of personal 
leadership that was the object and cause of the discontents of Ibn al-Hurr, 
an isolated malcontent of the Umayyad period. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF MUSLIM LAW IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Ahmad Ibrahim 


( Qontinued from October 1972 Issue ) 


INHERITANCE 


N Indonesia the courts of the penhulus and gadis have no jurisdiction 
| over questions of property and inheritance. ‘These matters are dealt with 

in the civil courts and the tendency has been for the courts to follow the 
customary law rather than the Muslim law. The Muslim inheritance law 
has appeared to be in conflict with the actual conditions prevailing 
among the Muslims in Indonesia. Wherever the influence of communal 
village law is still strong, arable land is transmitted by succession to a-single 
heir, quite apart from the rest of the property. ‘The estate of the deceased 
remains undivided for a considerable time as long as there are minor children 
or a widow Brothers and sisters usually share alike in the inheritance 
and adopted children inherit from their adoptive parents. Daughters take 
precedence over parents and the brothers of the deceased even if there are 
no sons. The children of deceased children inherit by representation. 
Half-brothers and other relatives on the father's side share and share alike 
with half-brothers ‘and relatives on the mother's side. Property derived 
from the ancestors is subject to the terms of inheritance, which differ from those 
governing the inheritance of property acquired during the marriage. A 
widow 1s entitled to a reasonable life-interest in the estate of her deceased 
husband In general, therefore, it may be said that the law of inheritance 
which is followed in Indonesia 1s not the Muslin law but the customary law.! 


There are three types of kinship system to be found in Indonesia—the 
patrilineal system of Tapanuli in North Sumatra, Bali and Lumbok, where 
inheritance is along the male line; the matrilineal system of Minangkabau 
in West Sumatra, where inheritance is along the female line ; and the bilateral 
kinship system of Java and the rest of Indonesia, where both male and 
female children have inheritance rights Inheritable property is of two kinds: 
(a) property which the husband and wife bring individually into the marriage 
and which they continue to own separately during the marriage (harta-pesaka), 
and (b) the property which they acquire during the marriage and own jointly 
as community poperty (karta sapencharuan). The widow's right is fully 


at 





(1) Ahmad Ichsan and R. Soerojo Dasar-Dasar Tata Hukum, lüdonesia, Bandung, 1960, 
p. 163: H. Westra, Custom and Muslim Law in the Netherlands East Indies, op. cit., p. 158. 
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safeguarded in the matrilineal system, as she retains her property and gets 
a half share of the community. property , In Java, on the death of the 
husband, the widow is entitled to a portion, one-half or one-third of the 
community poperty, while the children or the next of kin take the rest. 
The widow's share is theoretically equivalent to her contribution to the 
community property. She also retains her individual property which her 
children will eventually inherit. The children inherit the individual property 
of the deceased father. If there were no children, the separately owned 
property of the husband and wife returns, on their deaths, to their respective 
parents or siblings. Usually none of the property is divided on the death of 
the husband so long as the widow lives and does not marry, for she has a right 
to use both types of property to the extent necessary for her support. The 
property division usually occurs after her death, unless she and the heirs agree 
to divide it earlier. The actual division of the property would be an 1nformal 
affair, only if there is any real dispute do the rules come into play and 
even then only when the court has to settle the dispute; usually the emphasis 
is far less on rules than on peaceful and harmonious settlement The position 
of the women in the patrilineal areas was less favourable In the patrilineal 
kinship system neither the widow nor daughters have inheritance rights and 
the widow can at best only claim a right to support from the property of 
her deceased husband? 


Recent cases decided in the Supreme Court in Indonesia have tended to 
establish (1) the widow's right to sufficient support from her husband's sepa- 
rately owned property as well as his share of the community property, (2) 
her right to a share of both kinds of property regardless of the question of 
sufficiency of support and (3) her full right to inherit a share of both kinds of 
property equal to that of the children. The ultimate result is to recognise 
the widow as the heir of the husband. The Supreme Court has thus been 
able to bring about some uniformity in the law for the whole of Indonesia 
There is still one qualification of the widow's inheritance rights and this 
based on the customary law concept. Her nght to inherit is certain, but 
remarriage may entail loss of the separately owned property of her former 
husband. Until then she may do with the property as her interests demand, 
and when the inheritance is big enough and it can be divided by all thc heirs 
without damaging the widow's position, she must receive as large a portion 
as that of the children. The recent trend of the decision shows a develop- 
ment towards the smaller immediate family relations and correlatively a 
weakening or disappearance of the traditionally large group relations.? 

In Malaysia the law of the Malays relating to property was in its origin 
based on the tribal custom and this custom continued to govern the owner- 
ship and devolution of property in the period before the Malay States came 
under British influence. The Malay rulers were Muslims, but in matters of 


(2) Daniel S. Lev, The Supreme Court and Adat Inheritance Law in Indonesia, 11 American 
Journal of Comparative Law (1962), p. 205; B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit., 
p. 195. 

(3) Daniel 5. Lev, The Supreme Court and Adat Inheritance Law in Indonesia, 11 American, 
Journal of Comparative Law (1962), p. 205. 
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roperty followed the old Malay custom Sir Willam Maxwell recorded that 
in the State of Perak the lands and houses of the deceased descended to his 
daughters equally while the sons divided the personal property. The latter 
were supposed to create landed estates for themselves by clearing and planting 
land which they may select or to obtain the use of Jand by-marrying women 
who may have inherited it The early minutes of the Perak State Council 
state that it was customary among Malays of rank or position for a husband 
to appropriate a particular house to the use of his wife at the time of the 
marriage. She was entitled to live there during the marriage, and if she 
was divorced by the husband, the house was regarded as hers and was 
assigned to her for her use during her life. According to the Minangkabau 
Legal Digest from Perak, property jointly acquired by the husband and wife, 
for example, rice fields, garden and landed property, was divided equally 
between them ; if the property was perishable two-thirds went to the husband 
and one-third to the wife; and if there was a child, one-third is taken from 
the father's share and given to the child. If there were two children, male 
and female, ancestral property was divided into three, one portion for the 
male and two for the female The girl got apparel, jewellery, and the 
homestead with its trees Livestock was divided equally between them 
About 1886, the Perak State Council ordered the land of a major chief, 
Tengku Long Jaffar, to be transmitted in the female line. Since then, however, 
Muslim law has been more extensively adopted and the customary laws in 
the Malay States (other than Negri Sembilan aud Malacca) have only 
survived in relation to the rights of widows and divorcees Among the 
country people many estates are still divided according to adat kampong, but 
this can only take place by consent. In the case of disputes the courts and the 
Collectors of Land Revenue have tended to apply the Muslim law, and the 
law of inheritance in West Malaysia, other than Negri Sembilan and Malacca, 
is now the Muslim law, except for the special right of the spouses Questions 
of property and inheritance are seldom litigated between a woman and her 
children. Such matters are often settled by agreement and the tendency has 
been that in such agreements the widow receives more than her share under 
Muslim law. In the vast majority of Malay families, one-eighth of the 
estates, which is the share of the widow under Muslim law, will not provide 
her with subsistence. The matter was therefore regulated by Malay custom 
rather than by Muslim law The fact that Muslim law allows distribution 
of the estate of a deceased person to be settled by consent of the heirs has 
enabled many arrangements which are in reality applications of the adat 
kampong to pass as distribution according to the Muslim law.‘ 


In all the states of West Malaysia (with the exception of those parts of 
Negri Sembilan Malacca where the adat perpateh is followed to the exclusion 
of Muslim law), the Muslim rules of inheritance or intestacy are followed. 
These rules are, however, subject to the following modifications: 


(a) On the death of a person his widow is entitled to a special share in his 
estate, as her share in haría sapencharian unless provision has been 
made for her inter vivos, as, for example, by registering land in her 


(4) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islam and Customary law in Malaysia, op. ot., p. 63۰ - 
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name. If the deceased had no children and the estate is small she 
may take the whole estate; in other cases she takes a half or less 
according td circumstances. 


(b) The residue of the estate is distributed according to Muslim law, but in- 
asmuch as the widow’s special share is discretionary, her one-eighth 
or one-quarter share can and should be taken into consideration in 
assessing the special share.? 


In Selangor, Kelantan, Trengganu and Pahang the court of a Chief Kathi 
and courts of Kathis and in Perlis the courts of the Kathi and Assistant Kathi 
are given power to hear and determine actions and proceedings relating to: 
(a) the division of and claims to sapencharian property, and (b) the 
determination of the person entitled to share in the estate of a Muslim 
deceased person and of the shares to which such persons are respectively 
entitled; but such actions and proceedings can also be brought in the ordinary 
courts Inthe other States in West Malaysia actions relating to the distribu- 
tion of the estate of a deceased are heard and determined in the ordinar 
civil courts. | 


The rule as to harta sapencharian originated as a rule of the Malay 
custom. In the early days when ownership of land rested in bare occupation 
without any registration of title, neither the executive nor the courts were 
generally concerned with disputed succession to small holdings. When land 
was registered, matters of succession to such land came to be dealt with. by 
Collectors, who in general accepted the division agreed on by the next of kin. 
Where there were disputes the matter was dealt with according to the Muslim 
law as varied by local custom. ‘The local Kathi who was called to give expert 
evidence usually declared the adat, that is, “harta sapencharian," asa rule of 
Muslim law and in some such cases this property was described as Harta sharikat 
or partnership property. It is clear from the resolutions of the Perak State 
Council in 1907 and the Pahang Committee of Chiefs and Kathis in 1930, 
however, that this rule is a rule of Malay custom. It is in fact the rule "chart 
bahagi” (earnings are divided) of the adat perpateh.’ 


In Hujah Lyah v. Fatwnah* it was held in Kelantan that a suit for 
karta sapencharian can ‘be brought as an ordinary suit in the High Court. 
Briggs ] in that case said:- 


“The claim by a widow for haría sapenchartan is not a claim for a 
share of the deceased's estate, but a claim adverse to the estate for 
property of the claimant held in the name of the deceased: this branch 
of the Malay adat is recognised throughout Kelantan among peasant 
landowners and the share usually considered to belong to the widow 
is.one-half, apart from any question of her claim to a distributive 
share in the deceased's estate.’ 
—— س‎ . } 

(5) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit., p. 258. ۱ HM 
(6) Ibid. 
(7) Ibid., p. 254. 1 
(8) (1950), M.L.J,, 63. = 1 د‎ rks torret ل‎ = 
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The claim to karta sapencharian arises most frequently in practice in 
applications for summary distribution of small estates and the practice is to 
regard such a claim as one of the factors to be considered in attempting to 
formulate an agreed scheme of distribution and such agreed schemes very 
often give full effect to the claim. 


In Roberts v Ummi ۵۵ Raja Azlan Shah J. stated that karta 
sapenchanan is applicable only to a case of a divorced Spouse who claims 
against the other spouse during his or her lifetime, but this was obiter. 


In the Selangor case of Haji Rahmah v. Alpha" it was held that the 
widow was entitled to one-quarter of the value of land which she had helped 
to cultivate as upah or compensation for work done in addition to her quarter 
share in the estate. 


The Perak State Council Minute of 1907, refers to claims to haria 
sapencharvan by a divorced wife and Raja Sir Chulan expressed the view 
that the widow could get only what she is entitled to under the law of 
inheritance in the case of her husband’s death, losing her claim to what she 
had earned during marriage. In Re Elang, deceased, however, it was held 
that in the Perak River kampongs the property acquired during a marriage 
is divided between the parties on divorce or on the death of either spouse. 
If the wife has assisted in the actual cultivation she can claim half the 
property; otherwise her share is smaller, perhaps one-third. There is 
some doubt as to the position where the man earns a salary (e.g., as a govern- 
ment servant) and property is bought out of his earnings. In Re Elang, 
deceased supra, it was stated that in such a case the wife’s share is one third. 
but in the case of Wan Mahatan v. Hap Abdul Samat’? it was stated by the 
kathi of Larut that where a woman married a person who earns wages and 
the wife merely looks after the household the property obtained by the 
husband during the marriage is not held in partnership with the wonian but 
is appropriated to her husband alone. In Re Norijah" the facts were that 
the deceased was the wife of a public servant and left land registered in her 
name. The lard was bought by the husband but registered in the name of 
the wife. There was no evidence of any gift to the deceased by her husband. 
It was lield that the husband was solely entitled to the property and that it 
should not be regarded as the estate of the deceased. 


In Pahang the Committee of chiefs and kathis gave their opinion in 
1930 that a woman could claim karta sapencharvan on divorce or on the death 
of her husband.!* 

In Penant and Malacca it is provided that the estate and effects of a 
Muslim dying intestate after 1st January, 1924, shall beadministered according 
to the Muslim law, except in so far as such law is opposed to any local 


(9) (1966), 1, M.L J., 163. 
(10) (1924), 4, F M.S.L.R., 179. 
(11) E.N. Taylor, Malay Family Law, op. cit., p. 48. 
(12) Ibid., p 25 
(13) Ibid., p. 59. 
(14) Ibid., p. 73. 
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custom which prior to 1st January, 1924, had the force of law; but any next 
of kin, who.is not 2 Muslim, shall be entitled to a share in the distribution as 
though he were a Muslim. In applications for probate or letters of administra- 
tion in the case of a deceased Muslim, the petitioner is required to state the 
school of law to which the deceased belongs. Questions of succession and 
inheritance according to the Muslim law are dealt with in the ordinary 
courts, and it is provided that in deciding such questions the court shall be 
at liberty to accept as proof of the Muslim law any definite statements on 
the Muslim law in all or any of certain specified books, among which is the 
translation of Nawawi's Mnhaj-et- T alibin.V* 


In Neri Sembilan it was recognised from the earliest days that the law of 
inheritance was the Malay custom. In the tribal areas of Kuala Pilah, 
Jelebu and Tampin (including Rembau and Tampin proper) the Malay 
custom that is followed is the adat perpateh The fundamental principle of 
this custom is tribal—the social unit is not the family but the tribe, and 
therefore all rules affecting persons tend to maintain the integrity of the tribe, 
and all rules affecting property are designed to conserve the property in and 
for the tribe. The tribe is the unit and it is matrilineal and exogamous 
The main object of the adat is to provide for the continuance of the tribe 
through its female members and to prevent alienation of property so that 
there will always be sufficient property to provide maintenance for the woman 
through whom alone the tribe can be continued From the principle that the 
matriarchal tribe is the social unit, four cardinal principles of distribution 
have been deduced: 


(a) All property vests in the tribe, not 1n the individual; 

(b) Acquired property, once inherited, becomes ancestral ; 

(c) All ancestral property vests in the female members of the tribe; and 
(d) All ancestral property is strictly entailed in tail female !$ 


All ancestral property belongs to the tribe; it vests in the female members 
but they hold it as trustees for their tribe rather than as owners. A person 
may acquire property, and such property is not entailed in the first instance, 
unless of his own volition he expressly entails it, and he is at liberty to dispose 
of it during his life, but the moment he dies it becomes entailed and he 
therefore cannot dispose of it by will: (Re Kulop K1dl, deceased) ;"7 and an 
agreement made during a person's life to vary the succession is void, 
Romi v. Hassan." From the basic principle that property is tribal rather 
than personal and that the man passes into his wife's tribe on marriage, it 
follows that all property owned by a married pair is joint propertv and that 
it belongs to the tribe of the wife so long as the marriage subsists. Even if 
the jointly earned property is land in another State the rules ada! apply to it, 
Sadiah ۷۰ Siakum ” 


(15) Muslim Ordinance ( Cap. 57 of 1936 Edition of the Laws of the Straits Settlements ), 
s. 27-29 


(16) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit., p. 256. 

(17) E.N. Taylor, Customary Law of Rembau, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. VII (1929), Part I, p. 92. 

(18) E.N. Taylor, Customary Law of Rembau, op. cit., p. 63. 

(19) Ibid., p. 65. 
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The rules as to distribution of ancestral property are simple in theory 
but are sometimes difficult to apply in practice. ‘The basic principle is that 
all the ancestral property of the family is to be divided equally per stripes— 
the property is therefore distributed equally to direct female descendants 
per stropes—but due regard must be had to any partial distribution which 
may already have been made ‘The rule applies only to the proper share of 
the proprietor, so that 1f the deceased was registered as the holder of all land 
derived from her mother and left one sister, the sister be entitled to half, 
and the daughters of the deceased to the other half in equal shares. Acquired 
property is divided into two classes according to its origin— Charian bujang 
which belongs to one tribe and that acquired by the joint efforts of a married 
pair, Charian lakı bint, in which the. tribes are interested Harta pembawa 
means the personal estate of a married man, the property brought by him to 
the tribe of his wife into which he passes on marriage;it may include 
property of three kinds, viz , his own earnings as a bachelor (chartan bujang), 
his share of the earnings of any former marriage, and any ancestral property 
of his own family in which he has an interest Harta dapatan means the 
separate estate of a married woman and also includes three kinds of property, 
viz , her own acquisitions as a spinster, divorce or widow (charian bwjang or 
janda), her share of the earnings of a former marriage and her ancestral 
property. Charian bujang thus becomes harta pembawa or dapatan on marriage 
and charian laki bini of one marriage becomes harta pembawa or dapatan of a 
subsequent marriage If the haría pembawa (and possibly also the haría 
dapatan) has been materially increased in value by the joint efforts of husband 
and wife, the increase which ıs called untong ranks as charran lakı bint and 
must be apportioned accordingly Untong means increase in capital value 
and must be distinguished from produce ; articles bought out of the produce 
of dapatan land are themselves haría dapatan The onus of proving ۵ 
1s on the person who claims it.?? 


The rules for the distribution on death of acquired property are as follows:- 


(1) The haría dapatan or pembawa reverts on death to the wars of 
the deceased, that is, the nearest female relative in the tribe of 
the deceased (in the case of a man his sister, in the case of a 
woman her daughter). 


(2) The charian lakı bim is apportioned— 


(a) on the death of either spouse without issue of the marriage, 
the whole remains to the survivor ; 


(b) on the death of the husband leaving issue, the whole remains 
to the widow and issue, 


(c) on the death of the wife leaving issue, it is divided between 
the widower and the issue, but not necessarily equally; the 
principle of the division, by agreement or otherwise, is to 
make sufficient provision for the issue.?! 





(20) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law m Malaya, op. cıt., p. 259 f. 
(21) Jbid , p. 261. , 
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In the non-tribal parts of Negri Sembilan (Serembah and Port 
Dickson) the tribal organization had ceased to be effective by 1894, and it 
would appear that the practice adopted was adat temenggong. In general, the 
distribution follows a family settlement or pakat, but where there is dispute 
the distribution tends to follow the rules laid down by the ada? temenggong 
(which is not as definite as, but tends to follow, the adat perpateh), though 
there appears to be a tendency to follow the rules of Muslim law.?? 


An illustration of the application of the adat kampong or adat temeng- 
gong is to be found in the case of Shafi v. Lyah?> In that case the question 
for decision was whether the inheritance of certain real property should be 
ih accordance with the adat or the Muslim Jaw. The land was acquired 
during wedlock (charian lakı bim), but the title of the land was not endorsed 
"customary land." It was held that the lack of endorsement on the titles 
of customary land precluded. in the absence of strong evidence, to the 
contrary, the adat ferpateh. It was held further on the evidence that it was 
clear that the deceased intended some form of local customary law to ápply 
and that therefore the adat temenggong should be applied in this case and 
the estate distributed equitably between the claimants. 

Callow J in that case said: 

“I am satisfied that in the absence of strong evidence to the contrary, 
which was not forthcoming, the lack of endorsement on the titles of customary 
land precludes the adat perpateh. Itis always open to a landowner to request the 
endorsement of title as customary, and it could be inferred from the omission 
in this case that the late Abdul Majid did not desire the land to be subject 
to the adat perpateh, although I do not believe that inheritance or succession 
in accordance with the law of the Shafi'i sect or the Sunni school of Islam 
was ever contemplated But although the more defined tenets of the adat 
perpateh may not in this case be adhered to, there remains the still older and 
perhaps more fundamental adat temenggong, which one might perhaps almost 
term the common law behind the more statutorised adat perpateh, though 
while in England statutory law evolved from the common law, in this 
country one might almost conclude the reverse—that the Zemenggong is from 
the law or codes of bygone generations I suggest this notwithstanding Wil- 
kinson's observations on page 40 of his work—"'"The true adat temenggong of 
Malay was an unwritten law," —it was and is unwritten, deriving its origin 
from the lawgivers of ancient times Another simile is that ۵02۶ 8 
was as the royal prerogative, and exercised 1n suitable cases where strict adhe- 
rence to the adat ferpateh would cause hardship The holder of the ministerial 
office of temenggong exercised on behalf of the ruler the prerogative which 
could not be challenged; it was an autocratic decree, and should in proper 
circumstances the adat perpateh conflict or diffe: from the code of conscience, 

‘the adat temenggong could be invoked and so overrule the former. It seems to 
me clear and I accept the evidence of Lijah accordingly, that the deceased 
Abdul Majid acquired this property for the benefit of his widow and adopted 
daughters. He did not contemplate the administration of his estate in 


(22) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaya, op. cit., p. 261. 
(23) 1948-1949, = M.L.J. Supplement, p. 49. 
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accordance with the inheritance law. He intended some form of local 
customary law to apply, although he was probably quite vague as to detail 
or principle. Therefore, although the adat femenggong is depreciated by 
Wilkinson (at page 45), and although Taylor regards it as essentially the E 
as the adat perpateh (Royal Asiatic Society Journal, May 1937, page 3), 
distinguish the two adats and rule that the adat temenggong should Rie 
This means that the estate should be distributed equitably between the 
claimants, such division being decided by the circumstances of the particular 
case before the court. It is not a division necessarily to be followed in every 
such case." 


In Singapore it is provided that 1n the case of any Muslim, person domi- 
ciled in Singapore dying intestate, the estate and effects shall be distributed 
according to the Muslim law as modified, where applicable by Malay custom. 
In the case of a Malay dying intestate the court may make an order for the 
division of the haría sapencharian or jointly acquired property in such pro- 
portions as it thinks fit ?* 


In Brunei it is provided that the court of the Chief Kathi or of the 
kathi shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine all proceedings which 
relate to the determination of the persons entitled to share in the estate of 
a deceased person who professed the Muslim religion or of the shares to 
which such persons are entitled and to the division of a claim or claims to 
Sapenchartan property It is provided in the Probate and Administration 
Enactment, 1955, that-the legal personal representative of a deceased Muslim 
domiciled in Brunei shall, after payment of all debts, distribute the estate in 
accordance with the Muslim law as practised in the State.” 


In Sabah it is provided ‘that nothing in the Probate and Administration? 
Ordinance shall affect any rules of Muslim law as varied by local custom in 
respect of the distribution of the balance of the estate of a deceased person 
after the debts have been satisfied. Special provision is made in the Adm1- 
nistration of Native and Small Estates'Otdinance for the administration and- 
distribution of small estates, that ‘is, estates not exceeding five thousand 
dollars in total value at the date ofthe death. Application:for administration: 
may: be made to the Collector of land revenue who, after hearing thè apph- 
cátion shall make an order for distribution and in giving such ordérs shall. 
give effect to any division of the estate agreed upon by any surviving spouse, 
issue and parents and shall, where no such:agreemenit exists in the case «of af 
Muslim, distribute the estate according’ to the Muslim law òr custom having: 
the force of law applicable to the 0۴ 1 8 ben 


] In ‘Sarawak the Administration of Estates Ordinance endis that on 

óbtaining. probate or letters of administration the executor or administrator; 

as’ the case may be, shall, after payment of all debts, distribute the residue öf 

(24) Singapore’ Administratión Of Muslim Law: Act, 1966, s; 106. "^ 

(25) Brune: Religious Council.and Kathis Góurts Enattmeñt, J955, s: یه میج‎ Probaie 
and Admunistration Enactment, 1955, s. 58. 

(26) North Borneo Probate and Administration Ordinance, (Cap. 109), s. 1651 E. 7۳ 
tion of Native and Small Estates Ordinance, (Cap. 1); Intestate Succession Ordinance, 
1960 (No. 1 of 1960). ZI 
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the estate among the beneficiaries or heirs of the deceased according to the 
will of the deceased or, as the case may be, in the shares to which they are 
entitled by recognised law or custom. Muslim law is therefore applicable in the 
distribution of the estate of a deceased Muslim dying intestate. It is provided 
in the Ündang-Undang Makhamah Melayu, Sarawak, that, if both the husband 
and wife have joined in working on or acquiring the matrimonial property, 
the widow will be entitled to a half-share while if it is the husband whois the 
earning partner, theri the wife is entitled to one-third share and in addition 
the wife will be entitled to her share under Muslim law on the death of the 
husband. The effect of this is shown 1n the case of Haji Mohids v. Sprah,”* 
where it was held that on the death of the deceased leaving no issue his widow 
was entitled to one-third of the deceased's estate plus one-quarter of the 
remainder. 


The cüstom of pencharian, under which half of thé jointly acquired 
property goes to the widow, has béen recognised and applied in a number of 
cases in Sarawak—Men v. Dan? and Serupe v. Sanah 3 


Special provision is made by the Muslim Coriverts (Property) Ordinance 
of Sarawrk regarding the property of Muslim converts. Under the Muslim 
law 4 non-Muslim is not entitled to inherit the estate of 4 Muslim but a 
Muslim can make a settlement ot bequest of his property up to one-third 
of its value to a non-Muslim. Special provision is, therefore, made fot the 
property of Muslim converts. Information of conversidn is required to be 
given to the District Officer who may inquire into the matter and fefer the ques- 
tion as fo What provision should be made for the non-Muslim beriéficiaries to 
the District Court The District Court has power to order the Muslini corivert 
to make and do all such iristruments, acts and thirigs as in the judgineht of 
the Court may be necessary or expedient for making such provision as is fair 
and equitable in favour of the non-Muslim beneficiaries, but the court may 
refuse to make án order if it considers that in all the circumstances of the 
case that the exercise of its jurisdiction might lead to greater háfdship than if 
the provisions of Muslim law were to apply. The Muslini law as contained 
in the Malay Undang-Undang and the Muslim Malay custom of Sarawak 
shall only apply to the testate or intestate succession to the property of'a 
deceased Muslim convert if a District Court has declared that the órder made 
by the District Court to make provision for the non-Muslim beneficiaries has 
been complied with. In every other case the law and custom applicable to 
the deceased will be the law and custom which would have applied had the 
Muslim convert not been so converted provided that, notwithstanding any 
testamentary disposition made by him, the Muslim convert shall be deemed 
for all purposes to have died intestate and any issue converted to Islam or 
husband or wife, whether Muslim or not, of the Muslim convert shall have 


(27) Sarawak Administration of Estates Ordinance, (Cap, 80 of the 1947 Edition of the Laws 
of Sarak); s. 17 ; -Undang-Undang Mahkam Melayu, Sarawak, s. 41. 
(28) (1951), S.C.R., 22. 
(29) (1952), S.C.R., 13. 
(30) (1953), S.C.R., 40. 
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the like rights to the property notwithstanding any provision of customary 
aw, as they would have had, had they not become or been Muslims.*! 


The general principle of the Muslim law is that testamentary disposition 
may not exceed one-third ot the estate of the deceased. In Singapore the 
Wills Ordinance applies to Muslims. It had been held in the case of In the 
goods of Abdullah” that a Muslim may make a will disposing of the whole of 
his property; but it has now been provided that the Muslim law will apply to 
dispositions of property by will 3 


In West Malaysia the Muslim law as to testamentary dispositions applies. 
In Sheik Abdul Latff v Sheik Elias Bus?* it was held that under Muslim law 
à testator has power to dispose of not more than one-third of the property 
belonging to him at the time of his death; the residue of such property must 
descend 1n fixed proportions to those declared by Muslim law to be his heirs 
unless the heirs consent to a deviation from this rule. So too in Sit: v. Mohamed 
Nor? ıt was held that the will of a Muslim, which áttémpts to prefer one heir 
by giving him a larger share of the estate than he is entitled to by Muslim 
law, is wholly invalid as to such bequest without the consent of the other 
heirs. In Saeda v. Hajt Abdul Rahman’! it was held that under Muslim law 
a testator cannot delay the vesting of his estate in his heirs and à direction 
in the will of a Muslim instructing the executors to deal with his estate for 
ten years and then distribute it, is invalid. In the case of Re Ismail bin 
Rentah deceased?’ the deceased who was a mémber of the Malay Servants’ 
Co-operative Credit Society Ltd of Serembat had nominated his daughter 
to receive his share or interest in the Society in the event of his death. Hé died 
leaving a numbér öf beneficiaries It was held that the nomination did not 
éonfer a right on the nominee to take beneficially. The letter of nomination 
must be governed by the Muslim Law of Wills and the bequest was bad as it 
was made to an heir and the other heirs have not consented thereto. In Re 
Man bin Mthat (deceased) ,** however. it was held that Muslim law does not 
disentitle a widow to take benefits under a hfe insurance policy iti which she 
is named as the beneficiary. 


Under the Malay custom a person cannot dispose of his propérty by will 
at all (Re Kulopt Kidal, deceased )? and an agreement made during life to 
vary the succession on death is void: Romit v. Hassan.” 


(31) Sarawak Muslim Converts (Property) Ordinance, (Cap 95): Undang-Undahg Mahkam 
Melayu, Sarawak, s. 59. 

(32) (1835), 2 Kyshe Ecc. 8. 

(33) Singapore Administration of Müslim Law Act, 1966, s. 105. 

(34) (1915), 1, F.M.S.L.R., 204. 

(35) (1928), 6, F.M.S.L.R., 135, 

(36) (1918), 1, F.M.S.L.R., 1 352. 

(37) (1940), M.L.J., 98. 

(38) (1965), 2, M.L.J., 1. 

(39) E.N. Taylor, Customary Law of Rambau, op. cit., p. 39. 

(40) Ibid., p. 63, 
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In Selangor, Kelantan, Trengganu and Pahang the court of the Chief 
Kathi and courts of a kathi and ın Perlis the court of the Kathi and Assistant 
kathi are given power to hear and determine all actions and proceedings in 
which the parties profess the Muslim religion and which relate to wills or 
death-bed gifts of a deceased Muslim, but such proceedings can also be heard 
and determined in the ordinary courts In Perak, Pahang and Johore actions 
relating to wills and death-bed gifts may be heard by kathis 1f «o provided in 
their letter of authority; but such actions may be heard and determined in 
the ordinary courts In Kedah, Penang, Malacca and Negri Sembilan such 
actions may only be brought in the ordinary civil courts * ۱ 


In Brunei the Muslim law as to testamentary dispositions applies and the 
court of a kathi is given power to hear and determine all actions and 
ceedings in which the parties profess the Muslim religion and which relate 
to wills and the death-bed gifts of a deceased ۶ 


In Sarawak the Muslim Wills Ordinance provides for the making of wills 
by Muslims. An optional form of wills is prescribed and wills under the 
Ordinance are required to be witnessed by three witnesses, two being native 
chiefs of the Muslim religion and one being a senior government officer who 
shall read over the will and attest it The drawing up and division of property 
need not necessarily be regulated by the Muslim Law of Inheritance,: but 
shall be in accordance with the desire and wishes of the testator ;, but the 
three witnesses shall, in the event of the testator willing all his property away 
to persons other than those of his own family, advise such alterations to be 
made with the consent of the testator as they think fair for the, children, wife 
or wives, concubine or concubines, and should the testator refuse to give his 
consent to such alterations, registration of such willsmay be refused * In 
Sharifa Une: v. Mas Poeti it was held that a will made by a Malay in 
Sarawak giving property to his adopted daughter was valid on the ground 
that adoption is recognised’ by Malay custom in Sarawak and if registered 
in accordance with the laws of Sarawak, the effect of such adoption is that 
the adopted child stands in the same relation to the adopted parents or parent 
as would a child born in lawful wedlock In Abang Hap Rani v. Abang 
Haji ‘Abdul Raha“ it was stated that the question whether the Muslim! who 
makes a will according to the English law may depart in its. terms from the 
Muslim Law Inheritance had not yet been decided It was argued in that 
case that a Muslim can only depart from the form of. will prescribed in-the 
Muslim Wills Ordinance if he keeps to the Muslim Law of Inheritance, i.e 
the Muslim law as adopted in Sarawak and as modified by custom. and ihe 
provisions of the Ordinance It was unnecessary to decide the question in 
that case, as although a bequest was made to an heir, there was evidence that 


the other heirs had consented to it mi NM ce 


(41) Ahmad Ibrahim, Status of Muslim Women m the Family Law in Malaysia, ibd ind 


Brunei, op. cit., p. 93. ( 
(42) Brunei Religious Council and Kathis Courts Enactment, 1955, s. , 48(). ١ Í a 
(43) Sarawak Wills Ordinance (Cap. ao) ۱ ۱ 5 ‘ 
(44) (1949), S.C.R., 5. EL TIAM E 
(45) (1951), S.C.R., 3. E de Sy) 
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In Sabah the Wills Ordinance originally provided that the Ordinance 
shall not apply to the wills of Muslims, whose testamentary powers shall 
remain unaffected by anything in the Ordinance. This provision has now 
been amended to read that nothing in the Ordinance shall affect the validity 
of any will made by a Muslim according to Islamic law.“ 


In Indonesia the Muslim law relating to waqf appears to be followed 
and endowments are permitted not only for mosques and religious schools 
but also for the benefit of descendants. The property must be clearly assigned 
and must not be used for a purpose forbidden by Islam The purpose of the 
waqf must be paramount and must be set out in distinct terms and the 
beneficiaries must be indicated as clearly as possible, and they should nor- 
mally accept the benefit of the waqf An administrator should be provided 
for the administration of the waqf, but if there is no named administrator, 
the head of the official of the mosque would take over the administration.‘’ 
The question whether a person has power to dispose of the land or property 
as waqf is decided according to the rules of the customary law 


The Muslim law relating to waqf ıs followed in Malaysia and Singapore, 
subject to the modifications made in the respective legislation In Selangor, 
Kelantan, Trengganu, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Malacca, Penang, Kedah 
and Perlis, the court of the chief kathi (or kathi Besar) and the courts of 
kathis are given power to hear and determine all actions and proceedings in 
which all the parties profess the Muslim religion and which relate to wagf 
or nazr, but such actions and proceedings can also be heard and determined 
in the ordinary courts In Perak and Johore, actions relating to wagf or 
nazr may be dealt with by kathis if so provided for in their kuasa or 
taultah ; but such actions may in any case be heard and determined by the 
ordinary courts. In Singapore such actions can only be heard and deter- 
mined by the civil courts.“ 


In Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Kelantan, Trengganu, Pahang, Malacca, 
Penang, Kedah and Perak it is provided that whether or not made by will 
or death-bed gift, no waqf or zazr involving more than one-third of the 
property of the person making the same shall be valid in respect of excess 
beyond such one-third, (unless in Kelantan it is expressly sanctioned and 
validated in writing by the Ruler or 1n Trengganu 1t 1s expressly sanctioned 
and validated by all beneficiaries) ۴ 


Two kinds of waqf are distinguished . (a) wagf ‘am, that is, a dedication 
in perpetuity of the income of the capital or of the property for religious or 
charitable purposes recognised by Muslim law, or (b) wagf khas, that 1s, a 
dedication in perpetuity of the capital or ofthe property for religious purposes 
prescribed in the waqf The legislation also deals with nazr which ıs defined as 


(46) North Borneo Wills Ordinance (Cap. 154), s. 1(2), as amended by Ordinance No. 17 
of 1961. 
(47) B ter Haar Adat Law in Indonesia, op. cit., p. 144. R Supomo, Sistim Hukum di- 
Indonesia, op cit., p. 75. 
(48) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaysia, op. cit., p. 282f. 
(49) Ibid., Perak Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1965 s, 
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an expressed vow to do any act or to dedicate property for any purpose allowed 
by Muslim law and nazr ‘am means a nazr intended fully or in part for the 
benefit of the Muslim community generally or part thereof as opposed to an 
individual or individuals Itis provided in Selangor, Kelantan, Pahang, Negri 
Sembilan, Malacca, Penang, Kedah and Perak that every wagf khas or nazr 
after the commencement of the Enactment shall be void unless (a) the Ruler 
iri Council (or in the case of Malacca and Penang, the Yang di-Pertuan Agong) 
shall have expressly sanctioned or validated the same, or (b) it was made 
during a serious illness from which the maker subsequently died and was made 
111 writing by an instrument executed by him and witnessed in Selangor and 
in Pahang by two adult Muslims living in the same village as the maker, or 
in Kelantan witnessed by one of the Pegawa: masjid and by either the peng gawa 
of the daerah of the kampong or the penghulu in which the maker resided ; 
or in Negri Sembilan, Malacca and Penang by two adult Muslims, one of 
whom shall be the Penghulu, Pegawai Masjid or Ketua Kampong living in the 
same Muqim as the maker, provided that if no Penghulu, Pegawai Masjid or 
Ketua Kampong is available any other adult Muslim who would not have 
been entitled to any beneficial interests in the maker's estate had the maker 
died intestate shall be a competent witness A waqf or nazr shall also be 
invalid if it is invalid under Muslim law 5° 


In the case of Commissioner for Religious Affaws v. Tengku Mariam! it 
was held both by the High Court and the Federal Court that if the matter 
had fallen for decision by the civil court, a waqf ın favour of the family of 
the settler, would have been held to be invalid, as the courts felt themselves 
bound by the Privy Council decisions on appeals from India and East Africa 
which have held that a waqf is valid only if the effect of the deed of waqf is 
to give the property in substance to charitable uses The Federal Court 
however held that the parties were stopped from challenging the validity of 
the waqf as they had agreed to abide by the decision of the Mufti who had 
held it to be valid in accordance with Muslim law. 


It is provided that notwithstanding any provision to the contrary con- 
tained in any instrument or a declaration creating, governing or affecting 
the same, the Majlis, orin Trengganu, the Commissioner for Religious Affairs 
shall be the sole trustee of all wagf, whether wagf ‘am or waqf khas, of all nazr 
‘am and of all trusts of any description creating any charitable trust for the 
support and promotion of the Muslim religion or for the benefit of Muslims in 
accordance with Muslim law, to the extent of any property affected thereby 
and situate 1n the State and where the settler or the person creating the trust, 
waqf, or nazr ‘am was domiciled in the State to the extent of all property 
affected thereby wherever situated. All property affected by such trust, 
wagf or nazr ‘am shall be vested in the Majlis, (or in Trengganu in the Com- 
missioner for Religious Affairs). The.income of wagf khas, if received by 
the Majlis (or inTrengganu, the Cominissioner for Religious Affairs), shall be 
applied by it in accordance with the lawful provisions of such wagf khas; the 


(50) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islamic Law in Malaysia, op. cit., p. 282f. Perak Administration of 
Muslim Law Enactment, 1965 ۰ . 
(51) (1970) 1, MLJ, 222. 
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income of every other waqf and of every nazr 'am shall be paid to and form 
part of the General Endowment Fund or Bait-ul-Mal, (or in Trengganu, 
the General Endowment Fund of the Commissioner for Religious Affairs), 
which is vested in and administered by the Majlis (or in Trengganu by the 
Commissioner for Religious Affairs) The capital, property and assets affected 
by any lawful waqf or nazr ‘am shall not generally “form part of the Bait-ul- 
Mal, (or the General Endowment Fund), but shall be applied in pursuance of 
such waqf or nazr ‘am and held as segregated funds. If, however, from lapse of 
tme or change of circumstances ıt is no longer possible beneficially to carry 
out in the exact provisions of any waqf or nazr ‘am, the Majlis (or in Treng- 
ganu, the Commissioner for Religious Affairs) shall prepare a scheme for 
the application of the property and assets affected thereby in a manner as 
closely as may be analogous to that required by the terms of such waqf or 
nazr ‘am and shall apply to the same accordingly; or the Majlis, (or in Treng- 
ganu, the Commissioner for Keligious Affairs), may in such case, with the 
approval of Ruler (or in Malacca and Penang of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong), 
decide that such property and assets shall be added to and form part of the 
Bait-ul- Mal, (or the General Endowment Fund). Again, if the terms of any 
waqf or nazr ‘am are such that no method of application of the capital, property 
and assets affected thereby is specified or it 1s uncertain in what manner the 
same should be applied, the Majlis (or 1n Trengganu, the Commissioner for 
Religious Affairs) may direct that such capital, property and assets shall be 
added to and form part of the Bait-ul-Mal, or the General Endowment 
Fund.?? 


In Perlis it is provided that no wil made by a person professing the 
Muslim religion shall bequeath to any beneficiary or waqf property in 
excess of one-third of the whole of the property of the said person.  Not- 
withstanding anything contained in an instrument of trust creating a ۴ 
(whether wagf ‘am, waqf khas or other trusts for the support and promotion 
of Muslim religion or for the benefit of Muslims) the Majlis shall be the sole 
trustee of the waqf. The capital of the waqf or nazr ‘am shall not form part 
of the General Endowment Fund of the Majlis but shall be applied in accord- 
ance with the terms of such wagf or nazr ‘am and held as segregated funds 
If from lapse of time or change of circumstances it is no longer possible 
beneficially to carry out the exact provisions of any waqf or nazr ‘am, the 
Majlis shall prepare a scheme for the application of the property and assets 
of the said waqf or razr ‘am for a purpose similar to that for which the said 
wagf or nazr ‘am was originally created and such property and assets shall 
be applied accordingly ; in exceptional cases the Majlis may with the app- 
roval in writing of the Ruler direct that such property and assets be added to 
and form part of the General Endowment Fund. The Majlis may in any 
case where the manner of application of the capital of a waqf or nazr ‘am is 
not specified or if specified is specified so vaguely or inadequately as to 
make it impossible to give it any effect, direct such capital to be added to 
and form part of the General Endowment Fund 5° 


(52) (1970), 1, MLJ, 222. 
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In Selangor, Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Malacca, Penang and Kedah it 
is provided that if in the opinion of the Majlis the meaning or effect of any 
instrument or declaration creating or affecting any waqf or nazr 1s obscure or 
uncertain the Majlis may refer the same to the Legal Committee of the Majlis 
(or in Kedah, the Fetua Committee of the Majlis) for its opinion as to the 
meaning or effect thereof and the Majlis shall act in accordance with the 
opinion of such committee or a majority thereof unless the Ruler (or in 
Malacca and Penang the Yang di-Pertuan Agong) shall otherwise direct 5* 


In Pahang it is provided that if 1t appears to the Majlis that the meamng 
or effect of any instrument or declaration creating or affecting any waqf or 
nazr is obscure or uncertain, the Majlis may consider the same and shall act 
according to its determination of the meaning or effect thereof unless the 
Ruler shall otherwise direct.*° 


In Trengganu it 1s provided that if in the opinion of the Majlis or the 
Commissioner for Religious Affairs the meaning or effect of any instrument 
or declaration creating or affecting any waqf or nazr is obscure or uncertain, 
the matter may be referred to the Committee of Ulama appointed under 
the administration of Islamic Law Enactment for its opinion as to the 
meaning or effect thereof and the Commissioner for Religious Affairs shall on 
the approval in writing of the Ruler act on any opinion so given by the 
committee or a majority thereof.** 


In Perlis it is provided that the Majlis may refer to the Appeal Com- 
mittee any instrument creating any wakf or nazr ‘am for its opinion on ques- 
tions relating to the construction and meaning of any of the provisions of 
the said instrument. Any opinion given by the Appeal Committee shall be 
acted upon by the Majlis, unless the Ruler otherwise directs 5? 


In Johore the Waqf Enactment provides -that every attempt after the 
commencement of the Enactment to deal with land, whether by declaring it 
to be tanah waqf or otherwise, whereby the right of alienating the land is 
sought to be in any manner permanently restricted or destroyed, shall be 
null and void and of no effect. If any land has been prior to the commence- 
ment of the Enactment declared to be tanah wagf, that is, land subjected to 
waqf other than for some public or charitable purpose, the usufruct shall 
be deemed to rest exclusively in the person or persons beneficially entitled to 
the rent or profit thereof, and every such person shall to an extent propor- 
tionate to his interest in such rents or profits be deemed to have a permanent 
transmissible and transferable right in such land — Any such person may 
apply for an order that any register of land be rectified or that any entry 
therein shall be cancelled. 


In Malacca and Penang it is provided that all property movable 
and immovable which immediately before the commencement of the 
administration of Muslim Law Enactment was vested in the Muslim and 


(54) Ahmad Ibrahim,-Jslamic Law in Malaya, op. cıt., p. 285. 
(55) Pahang Administration of the Law of the Religion of Islam Enactment, 1956, s. 94, 
(56) Trengganu Admunistration of Islamic Law Enactment, 1955, s. 65. 

(57) Perlis Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1963, s. 67. 
(58) Johore Wakf Enactment (Enactment No. 5). j 
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Hindu Endowments Board established under the Muslim and Hindu 
Endowments Ordinance for purposes relating to the Muslim religion 
or on trust for religious or charitable purposes for the benefit of persons 
professing the Muslim religion shall upon the commencement of the 
respective enactments vest in the Majlis for the like title, estate or interest 
and in the like tenure and for the like purposes as the same was vested or held 
All rights, powers, duties and liabilities ofthe Muslim and Hindu Endowments 
Board in respect of endowments in land or money given or to be given for 
the support of any Muslim mosque, school or other Muslim pious, religious, 
charitable or beneficial purposes, shall be vested in or imposed on the Majlis 
save in so far as may be repugnant to the provisions of the enactments $° 


In Singapore, too, all the property movable and immovable which was 
formally vested in the Muslim and Hindu Endowments Board for purposes 
relating to the Muslim religion or on trust for religious or charitable pur-, 
poses for the benefit of persons professing the Muslim religion is vested in the 
Majlis Ugama Islam. All rights, powers, duties and liabilities of the Board 
in respect of Muslim endowments are also vested in the Majlis. It is also 
provided that notwithstanding any provision to the contrary contained in 
any written law or instrument all waqfs, whether wagf ‘am or wagf khas, and 
all nazr 'amshall be administered by the Majlis, although they may continue 
to be managed by the duly constituted trustees thereof. It is provided that no 
waqf or nazr made whether by will or death-bed gift after the coming into 
operation of the administration of Muslim Law Act shall be valid in respect 
of more than one-third of the property of the person making it Every ۵ 
khas or razr made after the coming into operation of the Act shall be null and 
void unless the President of the Majlis has expressly sanctioned and validated 
or ratified it or unless it was made during a serious illness from which the 
maker subsequently died and was made in wriung by an instrument executed 
by him and properly witnessed Itis also provided that where any question 
arises as to the validity of a Muslim charitable trust or as to the meaning or 
effect of any instrument or declaration creating or affecting any Muslim 
charitable trust, such. questions shall be determined 1n accordance with the 
provisions of the Muslim ۳ 


In Sarawak provision is made for the administration of charitable trusts 
by incorporated boards A charitable trust is defined as any trust o1 grant 
of or endowment in movable or immovable property given or to be given 
for the furtherance or support of any religious, educational, recreational or 
charitable purpose. Power ıs given to order a trust to be administered by a 
board if it appears that (a) a charitable trust has not for any reason been 
properly or efficiently administered or managed; or, (b) there are no trustees 
appointed for the administration and management of charitable trusts; or 
(c) 1t would be to the advantage of a charitable trust that it should be admi- 
nistered and managed by a board. In such cases inquiries will be made from 
the community which derives benefit or will derive benefit from the charitable 


(59) Malacca Administration of Muslim Law Enactment, 1959, s. 9: Penang Administration 


of Muslim Law Enactment, 1959, s. 9. 
(60) Singapore Administration of Muslim Law Act, 1966, s. 6, 58-63, 74. 
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trust and à board miay be appointed Consisting of three or more members, all 
of wliom shall be mémbers of such community ' On the appointment of the 
Board à vesting order máy be made by the court to vest the property of the 
trust in the Board. , Power is given to the Board to frame a nêw scheme for 
the application; administratioti and management of the trüst and to submit 
thé ‘scheme for the approval of the court. It 1$ providéd that no court fees 
shall be payable on such ápplicatiori to thé court. Provision is made: for 
the keeping and submission of the accounts of the charitable trüst.! ۱ 
_+ In South-East Asia, as in other parts of the Muslim world, custom has. 
played an important part in the development of Muslim law. The customs 
and practices which pervailed in Arabia in the ume of the Prophet were 
accepted as, part of the law where they were riot abrogated by thé‘ holy 
Qur’aii or the practice of the Prophet. As regards customs Which have sprung 
úp or which were met with after that time their validity is justified on the 
authority of the tradition which lays down that whatever thé péople gene- 
rally consider to bé good for théniselves is good in the eyes of God.  Cüstérii 
played à significant part in the development of the Muslim law under the 
Umayyads in the second century of the Hijra (670-720 A.D.) and it has conie 
to be an important source of law in mally Muslini countries, like Morocco 
and countries of South-East Asia. ۱ 
` In Malaysia an attempt has been made to blend the Malay custom with 

the Muslim law Although there are points of conflict between them, these 
are glossed over by alleging that both systems are in fact directed to the sanie 
end. A Malay saying states: 


"Our customary law bids us 

Remove what 1s evil 

And give prominence to what 1s good; 
The word of our religious law 

Bids us do good 

And forbids our doing evil 2 


The one system depends on and supplements the other. Conflicts 
between them should be avoided and one system should not infringe on the 
other. In most parts of Malaysia the custom has been integrated in the 
Muslim law and the Muslim law ıs apphed ''as modified by Malay custom.” 
The exception is in the matrilineal areas of Negri Sembilan and Malacca, 
where the rules relating to property and inheritance are in conflict with the 
Muslim law. 


In Indonesia at fist it was believed by the Dutch that the customary 
law was based largely on the Mushm law and the jurisdiction of thé Muslim 
courts was accordingly recognised over a wide range of family law matters. 
When, however, the adat law scholars of Leiden established themselves in the 
early twentieth century, Islam was no longer regarded as the fundamental 
source of Indonesian law, and the claims of the ada? were supported to the 
exclusion of the Muslim law In 1937 the competencé of the Muslim courts 


(61) Sarawak Charitable Trusts Ordinance, (Cap. 102). 
(62) Ahmad Ibrahim, Islam and Customary Law in Malaysia, op. cit., p. 72. 
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in Java and Madura in inheritance disputes was removed and given to the 
civil courts Most inheritance cases are therefore referred to the civil courts 
and this is so even in the areas outside Java and Madura where the religious 
courts share jurisdiction over inheritance with the civil courts. But the 
Muslim religious courts even in Java and Madura do deal with inheritance 
cases. The parties often go to the religious courts to seek advice on how to 
divide an estate according to the farv‘azd or Muslim law of inheritance. In 
such cases the penghulu or gad: would give a ruling or fatwa on the matter 
and this will generally be accepted by the parties. 


The informality of the procedure in dealing with disputes in the kam- 
pongs and villages helps 1n the blending of the religious law and the adat. 
In most cases of dispute the parties and the judge or arbitrators are less 
concerned with ascertaining and enforcing the legal rights of the parties 
than with arriving at a compromise or perdamaian which could put the 
personal conflicts at an end Thus every attempt is made to arrive at a fair 
settlement and there is no rigid insistence that either the religious law or 
the customary law should govern the matter. Even in inheritance matters 
the fact that the Muslim law allows a modification of the inheritance rules 
where all the parties consent helps 1n reaching a solution which might satisfy 
the custom but does not formally contravene the Muslim law. 


Since independence in Indonesia there has been less enthusiasm for the 
customary law as it 1s realised "that the development and growth of a modern 
Indonesia State requires a clearly articulated legal system which as far as 
possible reflected the unity of Indonesia, and yet also adapted itself as far as 
possible to the models of other modern nations. And for this purpose a 
customary law based on small isolated village cultures was of very little 
use." $ Where there is a conflict between the diversive adat there may be a 
tendency to turn to the more cohesive Muslim law. There has been an 
increased interest in and advocacy of the Muslim inheritance laws in Indo- 
nesia, and some Muslim scholars have stressed the need for building up a 
Muslim law in Indonesia which should not be based only on the tenets of the 
Shafii School, but be based on a freer selection of rules from the other schools 
of law, so that the Muslim law will be better able to deal with the problems 
of a modern society. In this respect the reconstruction and revival of Muslim 
law, which is taking place in the Arab countries and in Pakistan, will help to 
enhance the significance of the Muslim law in Indonesia. 


(63) Takdir Alisjahbana, Indonesia, in the Modern World, New Delhi, 1961, p. 108. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-‘ASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahm{§ni 


( Continued from October 1972 Issue ) 


(m) IBN HAJAR THROUGH THE EYES OF HIS CRITICS 


T goes without saying that an eminent scholar like Ibn Hajar should have 
| a large number of admirers and critics. He was admired by his shuyikh, 

pupils, contemporary scholars and the scholars of the succeeding genera- 
tions He was also admired by the Shafi‘ites, Hanafites, Malikites and 
Hanbalites, alike. Al-Sakhàwi ın a separate section of his al- Jawãhır wa-al- 
durar containing more than 8o folios deals extensively with the persons who 
admired Ibn Hajar along with a description of their eulogy both in prose 
and poetry! In a work like ours it 1s not feasible to deal with them 
comprehensively. We, however, give below a few names of his admirers 
consisting of his shuyikh, contemporaries and scholars of the succeeding 
generations: 


Zain al-din ‘Abd al-Rahim al-‘Iragi, the most revered shaikh of Ibn 
Hajar, 1s reported to have said, “Of all my students, he (Ibn Hajar) 1s the 
best in the knowledge of al-haduth '? When asked on his death- bed, “Whom 
do you leave after you?” al-Iraqi replied, "Ibn Hajar, then my son Abū Zur'a, 
then al-Haithami."? 


Taqi al-din Abū Bakr al-Dajawi (d. 809/1406) is said to have remarked: 
“The excellence of Ibn Hajar has perplexed the wisdom and thought of all. 
It is because of the fact that he was the diamond-stone (an allusion to his 
name Ibn Hajar) and it 1s said that there are some stones from which the 
river flows Had al-Mizzi seen him, he would have praised him much; had 
al-Dhahabi met him, he would have been astonished to see his extraordinary 
merit; had Ibn al-H4di lived ın his time, he would not have any alternative 
but to follow his footsteps and had Ibn Khathir been fortunate enough to 
have access to his books, he would have made an extensive use of them."^ | 


Ibn al- Mughah, the well-known Hanbalite scholar, is reported to. have 
remarked ‘His (Ibn Hajar’s) superiority in the knowledge of al-hqadith: over 
others cannot be denied and his achievements in this field can hardly be 
exaggerated. He has excelled all his contemporaries in the knowledge of | 
the science of al-rajal, their different classes (fabagát) and their criticism, 


(1) Al-Jawahir, fol. 50b-131b. M ۳4 
(2) Lahz, p. 381. 

(3) Shadharát, vi: 56 ; al Jawahir, fol. 53a و‎ Lahz. p. 380. ١ i 
(4) Al-Jawahir, 53b. B yx D) 
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His memorization of the text of al-hadith and their 251164 is so wide that it 
cannot be measured and his understanding of the meaning of Sahh of al- 
Bukhari and its intricate problems of figh is so clear that he may be re- 
garded unparalleled and unsurpassed in ıt.” 


As has been quoted by al-Sakhāwı in his al- Jawahır, al-Maqrızi, the 
well-known historian, in his book al-Uqūd al-farıd fi tarım al-a‘yan al- 
mufida has remarked: “If anybody spends so much gold by which a world 
can be filled up to achieve the position of Ibn Hajar or even the half of it 
he is sure to be disappointed." He also said: “I do not know anyone except 
Ibn Hajar from whom I can learn hadith ’’® 


Ibn Fahd al-Makki tells us: “(Ibn Hajar) was ın his student life a bestow- 
er of benefit in the garb of a seeker of benefit and in his youth he became 
unique among the ‘ulama’ of his time with respect to different branches of 
hadith hterature, especially in the science of 7۸۸۵۸ and 115 211160 subjects. He 
wrote a number of valuable books which clearly prove his excellence. His 
books spread all over the world and it is agreed upon by consensus of opinion 
that he excelled his contemporaries Neither others nor he himself saw an 
eminent scholar like him." 

Abii al-Fadl Ibn Shahna, the Hanafite 90647 al-qudàt, said: “His (Ibn 
Hajar's) fame spread far and wide and the people of the different parts of the 
world have unanimously agreed upon his unigue position 1n the field of al- 
hadith and 7۸۵۸۰ Moreover, he was an intelligent and talented man and 
was endowed with the ability to infer the problems of figh (al-masá'4l al-fiq- 
hiya) from the Qur'àn and the sunna ..At the time of his death he was the 
most accomplished man among his contemporaries ۴ 

Yüsuf b. Taghribardi said: “He (Ibn Hajar) was an imam, ‘alım, hafiz, 
poet, litterateur and an author of a number of valuable books He had a 
fair mien and a sweet tongue. He possessed wisdom, patience and farsigh- 
tedness. He was well-behaved and well-mannered He seldom uttered any- 
thing which might offend anybody. Instead of taking revenge, he did good 
to one who offended him. There was nothing to blame him for except "his 
excessive love for his son who was both ignorant and ill-mannered But for 
this fault of his, he might be excused as he was his only son ۶ 


After recording his biography al-Suyüti writes: “I could not attend his 
lectures, nor could I obtain sama‘ from him and yet I availed myself of his 
books on various subjects and utilised them extensively. He has closed the 
door after him and sealed it as far as this science, i.e., al-hadith, 1s concerned 1® 


In short, Ibn Hajar has been depicted by his biographers as an ideal 
Muslim ; his character as wellas his religious and moral behaviour is des- 
cribed to be in conformity with the ideal standards of Islam. There seem 


(5) Al-Jawahir, fol. 57b. , 
(6) Ibid., fol. 62a. . 
(T) Ibid., fol. 65a ; Lahz, p. 332. 
(8) Ibid , fol. 65b. 
(9) Al-Nujüm, vii: 326-28. m ۳ 
(10) Labg, 381-2. 
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to have been few dissenting voices among his early biographers except ‘Alam 
al-din al-Bulgini and Ibrahim b, ‘Umar al-Buqa’1. The former wrote a 
biography of Ibn Hajar under the title Fajr Bajr fi tarjamat Ibn Hajar 
which seems not to have survived There is good reason to suspect the 
correctness of al-Buqa'r's remark that Ibn Hajar (1n: his biographical works) 
did not show due respect to anyone which he deserved and that he commit- 
ted mistakes and persisted in them '' In my opinion, Ibn Hajar was no 
arrogant critic 1ntent upon denouncing others just to satisfy his own vanity. 
In his 7 270 al-manfa‘a he declares with all humility, “I do not claim that I 
am always free from committing errors. I have only tried to put forward 
views which appeared to me to be correct Now if anyone detects any mis- 
take in any views expressed by me, he 1s welcome to point it out to me. 
My only object in pointing out the errors of my predecessors 1s to earn 
heavenly rewards. 2۶ 

Another formidable critic of Ibn Hajar was Badr al-din Mahmüd al- 
‘Ami, a Hanafite scholar Like Ibn Hajar he also wrote a valuable com- 
mentary on the Sahih of al-Bukhari wherein he tried to point out the 
grammatical, lexicographical, philological, biographical and such other 
mistakes Ibn Hajar had committed in his Fath al-Bari Although in a few 
stray cases al-'Aini's arguments seem to be sound, in the majority of cases 
Ibn Hajar appears to be far superior in knowledge and information to 
al-‘Aini. To illustrate our point of view we quote below a few examples :- 


(i) Explaining the hadith المأوق ثلاث‎ ss Ibn Hajar says that the singular 
form of the word 4l may be taken as conveying the meaning of genus حس‎ ۰ 
Al-‘Aini objects to it on the ground that the presence of « at the end of the 
word 4l signifying its use in singular form only, prevents it from conveying 
n of genus ? This argument of al-‘Aini seems to me correct and 


(ii) Discussing the اعرات‎ of „ar, a well-known place, Ibn Hajar, hke al- 
‘Aini, prefers that it should be treated as مصرف‎ ze but adds that it can also 
be treated as منصرف‎ . Al-‘Aini objects to Ibn Hajar’s second choice and 
claims that under no circumstances the word can be read as منصرف‎ . He 
thinks that Ibn Hajar has confused this word with similar proper nouns 
having quiescent in the middle which can be treated as ك‎ jaa such as Cr 
He then illustrates the difference between C? and حص‎ saying that the 
former has got two اسیاب‎ of الصرف‎ C ie, idc and «€ whereas the latter 
has got one more, i.e., Gulî. The latter, therefore, like ماه وچور‎ remains 

even though it comes with quiescent of the middle letter."‏ غير متصرف 


(11) Al-Daw‘, 1: 105. 
(12) Ta'jil, 4. 

13) Intiqad, fol. 21b. 
14) Ibid., fol. 102-0۰. 
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- The above assertion of al- ‘Aini seems to be based on inadequate investi- 
gation. ‘Arabic grammarians and philologists have referred to the’ existence of 


a good deal of difference of opinion as to whether the word yas is an Arabic 


or a non- Arabic word; and whether it is masculine or feminine. In the case of its 
being Arabic and masculine the word can under no circumstances be treated as 


z pan عبر‎ and i in the case of 1 its being Arabic and feminine, or in the case of 
its being | non- Arabic, the word can be treated either way Al-Ashmüni, the 
commentator of Alfiyat Ibn Malik, records the difference of opinion of the 
grammarians on the question of the wl yel of tri-letteral non-Arabic words 
and says that they are divided into three groups Some say that 4 has no 
effect at all, some others say that if the middle letter is 4) 2 it will be 
treated as عبر صرف‎ and if quiescent it will be treated either way; 
while the third group says that if the middle letter is quiescent it will be 
treated as مصرف‎ 15 


١ (ii) Discussing the € of aw in the hadith: 
lad سیه کان‎ Bac لله‎ JAN. ذا اس العد خس اسلامه,‎ 


al- * Ainii is of opinion that it can be read with both e ر‎ and .جزم‎ He argues 
that since aw ( di las) is وات‎ of b, there is nothing to prevent it from 
حرم‎ . He bitterly criticises Ibn Hajar who maintains that since إذا‎ , though 


used for شرط‎ , does not cause جرم‎ on its Ui, the word ,4& should be 


read with 4 only. Al“Ainı strengthens his contention by quoting 
the following verses where aî has been read with حرم‎ for its being حواب‎ 
of lo]. 

أستغن ما اغا „a)l dh,‏ و ادا quel dium‏ فتحمل 


It appears that on the above mentioned topic al-‘Aini has confused prose 
with poetry. It is true that lo! cases 48° on its wl y> when used in poetry. 
But this is not the -casé in prose. In his ۶۵/۶۷۵ Ibn Malik categorically 
says: - ۱ 


رشاع جزم el‏ ۳ حلا على كي 4 دا 3 السرا xL‏ 


Of course al-Ashmüni in his 0 of the Alfiya says that the rule of 
loeb جزم‎ 1s applied even, in/prose but.very rarely. . | j 


(15) Manhdy alesahk = Sharh al-Ashmini, I1 : 529. d aa 52 
(16) Manhaj al-sálik, 11: 583. PC MOS 
(17) Al-Kafiya al-Shafiya al-Kubra, fol. 49a. . x "E 
(18) Manha; al-Sálik, 11: 583. . : 
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In fine, I am persuaded that in the science known as ‘ulëm al-Kadith it 
is difficult to find an equal to Ibn Hajar among the scholars of religious 
sciences who succeeded him. After Ibn Hajar there flourished great scholars 
like al-‘Aini, al-Sakhàwi, Ibn Fahd al-Makki, al-Suyüti, al-Qastallani and a 
host of others who trod the same path as Ibn Hajar, but none of them could 
attain his greatness in ‘uliim al-hadtth. 


CHAPTER TWO 
( Works of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani ) 


REVIEW or SOME or His IMPORTANT WORKS 


From the list of Ibn Hajar’s works given at the end of this chapter it is 
evident that out of his few hundred books on different subjects, only 27 have 
so far been published. Although the number of his published works is signi- 
ficantly small, the fact remains that these published works are his most 
important contributions Among the extant manuscripts there may be a few 
important works like the Taghlig al-ia‘lig But since most of its material 
has been incorporated in the Fath, one gets a fair idea of the book through 
it. Some other extant manuscripts like the Iniqád al-i'tràd and (۵ ۵ 
al-mutab@ina are both important and interesting. 

In the following pages we would like to review some of Ibn Hajar’s more 
important works on al-hadith either published or in manuscript form. In 
doing so, we will confine our study to the masterpieces of his works on ‘Uliim 
al-hadith. It may be added here that, in addition to the books we are going 
to review, we have, in preparing this dissertation, made ample use of Ibn 
Hajar's other published and manuscript works. 

As a muhaddith par excellence Ibn Hajar has left the greatest number 
of his works 1n the field of hadith covering Matn al-hadith, Sharh al-hadith, 
Usül al-hadith and Rial al-hadith. Weare taking here one or more works 
from each group. 


1. MATN Ar-HapniTH 


Ibn Hajar was born too late to be able to compile any original collection 
on matn al-hadith which practically ended towards the end of the 4th century 
Hijra.^ He has, however, tried to strike a fresh note by introducing a novel 
manner ın which he arranged the text of hadith which he chose from the 
already existing famous collections. He adopted this new method of pre- 
senting the text in his books like Bulügh al-marām min adillat. al-ahküm, al- 
Arba'ün al-mutaba@’ina bi shart al-sama‘, etc. 


(a) Bulugh Al-Maram 


The Bulügh al-Marám, an extremely useful handbook of sunna, was 
compiled by the author with a view to providing answers based on authentic 


(19) Miftàh, p. 109. 7 i : 
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and unambiguous traditions to problems of figh The author has recorded 
in this volume 1400 aAádith and divided them into 18 chapters, 5214 and 96 
sections, abwáb The ahádith recorded 1n ıt are free from repetition and the 
burden of «snád The traditions are related to canonical laws and regula- 
tions a Muslim has to observe ın his every day lfe This explains why no 
hadith relating to Tafsir, ‘Aqa’ id, the Day of Resurrection, virtues of the com- 
panions of the Prophet, etc , has been recorded 1n it 


Though free from «snád, the ahddith are recorded along with the names 
of the companions of the Prophet on whose autbority they have been handed 
down. At the end of every hadith Ibn Hajar gives such particulars as 
enable us to collate ıt with the original sources. It a hadith is recorded in 
each of the Szhah al-sitta and also 1n other collections of hadith the author 
refers to them all. The author also mentions the name of the muhaddithiin 
who declared the hadith sahth or da'?f. If, however, a particular hadith 1s 
narrated £hrough different chains, our author refersto them all with a remark 
that the hadith is sahih through this chain and da'zf through that chain. The 
zvyadat, additions to the text of hadith, have also been recorded with a remark 
on their strength or weakness. 


A thorough investigation into the ahddith recorded in the chapters on 
"00001 and mu‘dmaldt reveals that almost all the sahih ahddith available on 
these two topics have been recorded 1n this volume The book fittingly con- 
cludes with the chapter 21-7274“ ۵-080, for Ibn Hajar sought to inculcate 
in his readers honesty in their dealings and purity in their character 


Although a considerable number of collections of ‘ehddith on ahkam 
(the laws of shavi‘a) were prepared by the muhaddithiin like al-Ishbili 
(d. 582/1186), ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maqdisi (d 600/1203)," Ibn Taimiya 
(d. 652/1254), Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id (d 702/1302)*? and others, yet the Bultgh 
al-Maram of Ibn Hajar seems to be the most successful of them all ' It ıs 
said that Muhammad b Isma'il, generally known as al-Amir al-Yamani 
(d. 1182/1768), was asked to mention the name of a compilation of ۷۶ 
according to which one can perform one's daily religious duties without any 
fear of protest from any quarter At this the Amir mentioned the names of 
Bulügh al-Marám and Muntag@ al-Akhbar, but preferred the former on account 
of its preciseness The view of the Amir seems to have been accepted by 
almost all the later mu/addithiin, and it 1s for this reason that great scholars 
of different ages wrote commentaries on it. 


(b) Al-Ayba‘un Al-Mutaba’ina 


Guided by a pious desire to be included among the muhadu:thiin Ibn 
Hajar, most probably following the example of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak 
(d 181/797) and emulating the time-honoured practice of other pious 
Muslim savants, made a selection of forty ahadith under the title Al-Arba‘dn 


(20) Has compilation 1s known as al-Ahkam al-Sughra. 

(21) , 5 > » ,ىر‎ Umdat al-ahkam 

Q2) , 9 ور ور‎  „ Muntagá al-akhbar. 

(23) , ۳ ور‎ »  „ Amam fi ahddith al-ahkam. 


- 
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al-mutaba'ina-bi-shart al-sama‘. The compilers of the arba‘iins seem to have 
been inspired by {he saying of the Prophet: “Whosoever among my followers 
will memorise forty ahddith relating to religious matters, wil be raised on 
the Day of ‘Resurrection in the company of the ‘ulama’, fuqah or the 
shuhada@’ and wil be allowed to enter Paradise by whichever gate he 
desires °’? Though guided by their individual inclinations ın their seléction 
of forty ahddith, scholars generally kept 1h view the changed circumstances 
of their time and sought through them to throw some hght on the more 
impoitant problems of the contemporary society 


In the field of Avba' in Traditions, al-Nawawi's Avba' à has been con- 
sidered as the most renowned one But the Arba'ün ot Ibn Hajar ıs, perhaps 
unique in novelty of arrangement, and had 1t been published, there would 
be no wonder if people would have been more inclined toit than to any other 
arba in in ıt the compiler has recorded only those ahddith the «snád ot which 
are ۰202, high." ‘This sort of 187۵00 1s considered to be of great excellence by 
the muhaddithün since ın 1t there ıs less scope for error In this arba‘tin Ibn 
Hajar has recorded only those ahádith which he received from his shuyükh 
by way of sama‘, the best form ot learning a Aadith, the other forms being 
waza wiüda, mundwala, etc.?? He did not record in ıt more than one had:th 
coming from one şahäbı Further, he made it a point that the substance’ of 
each hadith should be different from that of the other Hence the book is 
called al-arba‘tin al-mutab@tna, i.e, mutaba@inat al-mutiin | wa-al-asamd 
different both m respect of the text of the fadtth and 1n respect of قفا‎ ۰ 


One of the striking features of Ibn Hajar’s Arba' Gn is that the gsndd of 
the hadith with which , the compilation begins 1s al-musalsal b1-al-awwalrya,”? 
Ee. the authorities narrating the hadith have expressly mentioned, as m 

(24) Though this hadith 1s da‘if according to the muhaddithün yet ıt has agreat influence upon 
the minds of the Muslims and they compile books on arba‘in hadith still to-day (see 

Arba'ün al-Nawawi, p 88). 

(25) The term ۲۵12 1ndicatss an isndd in which the number of narrators ıs comparatively few 
(See Nuzha, pp. 49-51). 

(26) ۳22۵ , permission of a sharkh to a pupil to narrate hadith ‘from hım. 
Wyada a system in which a student find a manuscript of a collection of hadith the hand- 
writing ‘of ‘which ıs familia: to hrm and then starts narrating the contents saymg, “I 
found the hadith written by such and such muhaddrth ” 

Munawala a system in which the shaikA hands over his:colection to a pupil and says 

“I have narrated the contents from such and such a person, so you may narrate them 

from me” (Muzha, pp 56-58) 

(27) ifall the authorities ‘of an isnad narrate the hadith with thessame expression of delivering 
a hadith'such as “an or haddathanà, etc , or if at as expressly mentioned that all the 
authorities swore an oath as they handed down ithe Aadim, or that they gave one another 
the hand, the hadith 1s called musalsal! In the first case musalsal -b:-;aniena or bi- 
haddathana., an the second case musalsal bt-al-halaf and an the third. case musalsal .bi-al 
yad. If, however, each and every narrator starts narrating.the hadith wath theexpression: 
this is the first hadith I heard from my shaikh, at 1s called .al-musalsal bial .awwaliya. 
See Nuzha, pp. 54-55. 
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handed it down, that that was the first hadith they heard from their res- 
pective 5/۸۵2. In this case, however, each of the ten intermediaries from 
Ibn Hajar up to Sufyàn b. 'Uyayna (d 198/813), who narrated the hadith 
categorically states: “This is the first hadith I heard from-my sharkh.” 


The next important feature to note is that the succeeding ten ahadith 
from the second to the eleventh are narrated on the authority of al-‘ashara 
al-imubashshara, the ten companions of the Prophet, who, in their life-time, 
were given the good tidings that they would enter Paradise. 


In recording the next 28 ahadith the compiler gives the names of the 
final authorities in alphabetical order Thus the kadith narrated by Anas 


(dl) precedes all others. Next comes that of Buraida (~) In this way 


28 hadith have been recorded, twenty-eight being the total number ot Arabic 
alphabet. 


From hadith No 40 onward, the compiler has recorded ahadith narrated 
by the well-known ‘Abd Allāhs, 1 e., ‘Abd Allah b Mas'üd (d. 32/652), ‘Abd 
Allah b ‘Umar (d. 73/692), ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) and ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Mubàrak (d. 181/797) Though the book has for its title al-Arba‘in, 
which stipulates that it should have consisted of 40 ahadith only, the actual 
number of ahadith is 45. But as the author himself explains in the prefatory 
note, once he recorded a hadith, (1 e., hadith No. 40) from one of the ‘Abd 
Allahs, he could not leave out the others Thus the number of ahadith in 
this book exceeds the prescribed limit After recording each hadith, Ibn 
Hajar fully discusses the merits of the 25470 through which the hadith was 
handed down to him He further mentions the names of the early collections 
where the particular hadith 1s found and also the names of the muhaddithin 
who authenticated or censored it. Besides, in many cases, he added an 
explanatory note to unfamiliar words which are found in the text of the 
hadith. 


2. SHARH AL-HADITH : 


a) Huda Al-Sár: Mugaddima® Fath al-Bàn 
(a) q 


This muqaddima along with Fath al-Bàr:, the illustrious commentary 
on the Sahih of al-Bukhari, 1s the masterpiece of Ibn Hayar in the field of 
shrah al-hadiah The book has been published several times, i.e., 1301/1883 
(Bülàq), 1302/1884 (Delhi) 


(28) The word مقدمة‎ may be read as muqaddama on the-measure of ism maf ‘al and also as 
muqaddima on the measure of ism fa‘il Haji Khalifa ın his al-Fa’ig says: mugaddama 
with fath of the letter dal is wrong (see Sharh Sullam by Mulla Mubin, pp. 14-15). 


The word mugaddima with kasra of the letter dal from bab taf‘il literally means one 
who makes others to be before himself. This meaning does not suit the preface which 
itself precedes others So, it is assumed that ıt was originally mutagaddima from bab 
tafa‘ul wherefrom the letter ta has been dropped just as is the case in mugaddimatal- 
jaish, (op. cit.). 
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Like the Mugaddima of Ibn Khaldün, the Muqaddima of Ibn Hayar’s 
famous commentary is a book by itself In writing his Muqaddima, as al- 
shaikh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Büsiri (d. 1354/1935) suggests, Ibn Hajar might 
have borrowed the idea from Ibn Khaldün * This Mugaddima of Ibn Hajar 
is in fact a gist of his commentary Init the author deals concisely with 
almost all the materials which are elaborately dealt with in different places 
of his commentary." It explains the methodology of the commentary and 
contains discussion on the stipulations observed by al-Bukhari as binding 
upon himself: the causes of repetition of the ahadith in the Sahih; the 
meaning of the unfamiliar words, the orthography of the names, surnames 
and lineage of the narrators not widely known; the introduction of those 
shuyükh whose lineage has not been mentioned by al-Bukhari; the refutation 
of the charges levelled by Dàraqutni and others againts one hundred and ten 
ahadiih of.the Sahih; the refutation of the charges levelled against some of 
its narrators, the number of ahadith recorded in the Sahih with repetition 
and without repetition, the order and arrangement of the chapters and the 
connecting link thereof, the list of the names of the sa/ába on whose autho- 
rity the ahádith have been recorded and the number of ahadith narrated by 
each group, and finally, a detailed: account of the life of al-Bukhari, his 
character, merits and achievememts. On account of this wide range of 
subjects discussed in ıt the Mugaddima, remarks ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Khawli, 
the great critic of al-hadith, "alone would have sufficed for the renown and 
greatness of Ibn Hajar ۴ 


Discussing the history of the gradual development ot the collection and 
compilation of hadith hterature and the reason which prompted al-Bukhàri 
to compile his Sal; Ibn Hajar opines that ahadith were neither collected 
in the Jams“ nor arranged in volumes in an orderly manner till the early period ` 
of the tébi‘dn The collection of ahadith and their division into chapters, 
however, began towards the last period of the £abi'ün, (1¢', ond century 
A.H). In this period ahddith relating to a particular subject, (eg , salat, 
zakát, etc ,) were written down in separate volumes This process continued 
till the time of the ¢abz‘e tábi 4n when people made a departure from this 
practice and compiled books dealing with various laws of the shari'a in one 
volume The compilations of this period, however, were not exclusive 
collections of hadith as the ۳۵۱۵۵0 of the sahaba and tàbi din were also recorded 
therein side by side with the sayings of the Prophet. 


It was'at the end of the and century of the Hijra that the necessity for 
exclusive. coníbilations' of hadith was serrously felt, and, as a result, the 
Masanid were compiled In the Masanid, however, all sorts of hadith sahth, 
dai'f and hasan, ete., were collected. So al-Bukhari felt the need of a eollec- 
tion consisting only of the authentic Traditions. He was still contemplating 





4 4 rie 
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(29) Al-Muhakama,8  , 
(30) Ibn Hajar was an illustrious student of Ibn Khaldan (see al-Majma' ). 
(31) Al-Muhakama, 8. 
(32) Miftah, p. 43. 
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the possibility of, compiling such a collection when his shaikh, Ishaq b. 
Rahawayh (d. 238/852), suggested to him that he should make. such a com- 
pilation. Thus encouraged by his shaikh, al-Bukhari firmly decided to com- 
plete the task and after a strenuous labour of 26 years? compiled his al- Jami‘ 
al-Sahih, “the most authentic book after the book of Allàh.'?* 


Although al-Bukhàn at first wanted to compile an exclusive collection 
of authentic traditions only, his later decision to discuss in his Sahih the 
problems of figh led him to formulate paragraph-headings under which he 
had sometimes to be contented with mz'allag and even mawqif ahádith.35 


Discussing the history of the transmission of the text of the Sahih of 
al-Bukhàri, Ibn Hajar quotes the opinion of al-Mustamli (d. 376/986) who 
transcribed the Sahih from its original recension which was under the pos- 
session of al-Firabri (d. 320/932), the renowned disciple ot al-Bukhári Al~ 
Mustamli said: "I transcribed the Sahih of al-Bukhàri, from its original 
recension which was in possession of al-Firabri. I found 1n it some places 
incomplete and some others blank. In some places there were some para- 


graph-headings without being followed by any ۵2 and in some.other:' 


places there were some ahadith without paragraph-headings. So.we connected 
some of them with some others. This medley of the scribes, says Ibn Hajar, 
quoting the opinion of Abū al-Walid al-Baji (d. 474/1081) explains the, 
difficulty one faces in finding out conformity between some of the ahadith 
and their paragraph-headings.?' 


Although al-Bukhaàri did not leave anything written regarding the stipu- 
lations he had observed in recording a hadith in his Sahih, Ibn Hajar has 
worked them out from al-Bukhari’s treatment of seven thousand ahddith of 
the Sahih They are, according to Ibn Hajar, as follows. 


(a! The hadith should be narrated by transmitters who are accepted 


as trustworthy by the consensus of opinion and no doubt should ever have | 


been recorded by any well-known ciitic regarding their integrity. This should 
be the case with all narrators right from the compiler of hadith to the fina 
tabv'7 narrating from a sahabt who must be mashhiir, well known 3 





(33) See loc. cit., p. 192. 

(34) Muftah, 39. 

(35) Mu'allaq ıs a hadith from the beginning of the chain of which one or more than one 
narrator (in succession ) is dropped (see Nuzha, 26: Mustalah, 236); and Mawqüf is a 
hadith ın which a saying or an action or an approbation of a sahabi ıs narrated (see 
Mustalah, 218 ) 

(36) Huda al-sári Y: 5. Charles Torrey ın his: Selections from the Sahih of al-Bukhari says ۰ 
(pp. vu-viit) "The paragraph-headings (tardjim) were first written down, and then the 
traditions were 1nserted in their appropriate places. The proof of this 1s seen in the fact 
that not a few of these babs have remained empty, the title standing alone without any 
accompanying hadith.” This, as we understand, is wrong. A large number of ahadith 
without accompanying paragraph-headings prove the baselessness of the statement. 

(37) Huda al-Sari 1: 5. 

(38) Ibid., 1. 5-6. ' 
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t^e (b) The isndd-of the hadith’ must be muttasil, i.e., the authorities 
narrating it should have met each other, so that there can!be no break iit 
transmission. z د‎ oe S 
(c) The number of narrators from the sakabi should preferably be two. 
or more.” i 


Discussing the controversy of the ‘ulama’ over the superiority of the , 
Sahih of al-Bukhàri to that of Muslim and vice-versa, Ibn Hajar accepts the 
view of the shuyükh of al-maghrtb who hold that the Sahih of Muslim is 
superior to that of al-Bukhári and says that it holds good in so far as the 
arrangement of ahadith in the Satzh of Muslim is concerned; otherwise the 
Sahth of al-Bukhari is far superior to that of Muslim for the following reasons: - 


(a) The. number of the narrators of the musnad ahadith, of al-Bukhàri 
excluding the narrators of the mutlafag ‘alaih ahádith, ıs about 430 of which 
only 8o narrators, i.e., 19% have been criticised, while the number of the: 
narrators of the musnad ahadith of the Sahih Muslim excluding the ۵ 
‘alath ahadith is 620 out of which as many as 160 narrators, i.e, 26%, have : 
been subjected to criticism “® 


“Though the charges levelled against the above-mentioned narrators 
have' been fully refuted, there ıs no denying the fact that a narrator who 5 
never been subjected to criticism is better than one who has been criticised 
even once in his life, and, therefore, the greater the number of the latter 
types of narrators in a collection of hadith the more inferior is its quality.*! 


, (b) Whereas Muslim records the full text of a hadıth transmitted by 
a disparaged narrator, al-Bukhari records only that portion of such 4 
as serves the purpose and discards the rest *? jo. ۷ 


(c) As for the majrüh ۲۵۵۲5 whose ahádith have been recorded by 
al-Bukhari, they are mostly his shuyakh with whom he was closely 
associated and, therefore, well known to him. On the other hand, the 
disparaged narrators whose aAádith have been recorded by Muslim alone . 
wére mostly his predecessors with whom he had no personal contact and, 
therefore, had to rely solely on the good opinions of the critics regarding 


their piety, knowledge, memory, etc.*? 


(d) Unlike Muslim who records ahadith narrated mostly by the second 
class pupils of a shatkh, al-Bukhari records ahadıth narrated mostly by the 
first class pupils To make the point clear, let us cite an example. Al- 
Zuhri (d 124/741) for instance, had a large number of disciples who were 
divided into 5 classes The first class consisted of those pupils who were 
thiga, trustworthy, ‘dds, just, and had a long association with the shawkh 
at home and abroad such as Málik b Anas (d 179/785) Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna 
(d 198/813) and others. The second class consisted of those pupils who 
were thiga and ‘adil but were not associated with the skaikh like the former 


(39) Huda al-Sári Y. p. 6. 
(40) Ibid., 1. 7-8. 

(41) Ibid., I. 8 

(42) Ibid. 

(43) Ibid. 
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class such as al-Awzà'i (d. 157/773) al-Laith b. Sa'ad (d 176/791) and 
others. ^ Al-Bukhàri has recorded, for his marfu‘ ahadith, only the narrations 
of the first class pupil. He has not accepted any narration of the second- 
class pupil except for his mu'allag ahadith. On the other hand, the Sahih of 
Muslim is chiefly a record of the ahadith narrated by the second class pupil. 
Hence in respect of the status of the rãwīs the Sahih of al-Bukhàn 1s superior 
to that of Muslim." 


(e) Unhke Muslim, who records ahadith narrated with the expression 
'an'ana^* even though the meeting of the mu‘an‘tn with the mu‘an’an’ anhu"! 
is not proved anywhere, al-Bukhàri does not record such aAád:ith until the 
meeting between the two is established in any hadith ** 


(f) The total number of ahadsth of the Sahih of al-Bukhari that ki 
been criticised is only 78, whereas the number of such ahadith in the Sahih 
of Muslim ıs 132. Needless to point out, a collection. comprising ‘lesser 
numbers of criticised hadith is obviously superior to one containing greater 
numbers of such ahadith. 


Discussing the peculiar characteristics of the paragraph-headings of the 
Sahth, Ibn Hajar observes: 


(a) al-Bukhàr sometimes formulates the paragraph-headings with a 
few words of a hadith which, according to him, 1s below the standard of his 
Sahth. Thereafter, he inserts in it a hadith which 5 sahih according to his 
stipulation with a view to showing that the /adith constituting the paragraph- 
heading 1s also 52822. Let us take, for example, bab al-umar® mn Quraish”? 
(Amirs should be from Quraish) which 1s the title given by al-Bukhārı to a 
paragraph This hadith has been recorded in this form by al-Tabarani, but 


falls short of al-Bukhàrrs stipulations Hence he uses it for the title of a. 


paragraph and puts under it the Aadith which reads ۷۵ yazàlu wálhn min 
Quraish (wali will continue to be from the Qurashites) | Similar is the case 
with the paragraph-heading bab 2 fama fawgahuma 109006 ۵3۳ (two or 
more than two make a congregation), This ‘hadith has been recorded with 
these words on the authority of Abi Misa al-Ash'ari (d 54/673) by Ibn Maya,*! 
but as it fails to fulfil the criterion of al-Bukhàri, 1 forms the title of a 
paragraph under which he introduces the hadith which reads fa adhdhina 
wa agima wa-lt ya ummukuma ahadukuma (you should call for prayer, say 
agama and let one of yon lead the prayer ) 


(44) Huda al-Sari I: 6 

(45) Ibid. 

(46) An isnàd which CODES of the expression ‘an, from, such as “ ‘an Malik, ‘an Nafi‘, ‘an 
Ibn ‘Umar ” is called ۰ 

(47) Mu'an'in ıs the riw? who uses the expression 
from whom the mu'an'in narrates the hadith. 

(48) Huda al-Sari 1: 8. 

(49) Al-Sahih, vol. iv: 384-85. 

(50) Ibid., vol. 1: 170. 

(51) Sunan 1: 312. 


& ۷ 


an" and mu'an'ün ‘anhu ıs the ráwi 
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(b) Sometimes al-Bukhari composes the title in the form of a question 
such as, bdb hal yakiinu kadhad** (would it be so’). This he does in cases 
where he wants to avoid any comment ona hadith that may be interpreted 
in more than one way. 


(c) Some of the paragraph-headings of the Sahih apparently seem to 
be very trivial such as 2۵0 qawl al-rajyul ma sallavna?? (chapter on the saying 
of a person, “I have not said my prayers” ) or 625 qawl al-rajul fátatnà al- 
salat** (we missed the prayer). But one realises their 1mportance when one 
takes into consideration the fact that al-Bukhari, through such titles, wants 
to repudiate the opinions of great scholars like ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn Abi 
Shaiba, who in their respective musannafs held the use of the above 
expressions unlawful. 


(d) In some paragraph-headings al-Bukhari refers to such opinions as 
were held by some section of the Muslims and were, according to him, prefer- 
able to the contradictory views held by other sections. These paragraph- 
headings are generally written in the foim b&b man qala kadhà or man 
dhahaba ilā Radha. 


(e) Al-Bukhari often records several ahãdıth under a particular title. 
Some of these ahadith, 1n addition to their concurrence with the title of the 
paragraph, contain such things as call for special attention. In such cases al- 
Bukhari, instead of saying fa'4da or tanbih asit is the custom with the general 
muhaddithiin, says bab For example, al- Bukhari names the paragraph ۵ 
qawl Allah ‘azza wa-jalla wa baththa fthima min hull dabba and puts under 
it a relevant hadith and then he writes bab khair ma D il-Muslim ۰ 
Here the word b&b has been used by al-Bukhàri ın place of fa@’tda or tanbih. 


Further, the word b&b has also been used by al-Bukhàri in place of C l.e., 


a mark which the wmuhaddıthiin use at a place where one 252282 ends and a 
new 152۸80 begins or at a place where a different text of ahddith, 1s narrated 
through the same 252624. For example, al-Bukhàri writes down the para- 
graph-heading bab dhtkr al-mal@1ka and puts under it concurrent ahádith one 
of which ıs narrated through the medium ot Sa‘id, then he writes down the 
word ''báb" and puts under ıt the text 10/10 qala ahadukum aman wa-al-mala'- 
ika fi al-sama@ admin which is narrated through the medium of the said Sa‘id. 


Here the word *'bab" has been used by al-Bukhari ın place of a 


(f) In some paragraph-headings, al-Bukhàri infers shar‘ laws from 
the ahddith recorded thereunder by means of q:yás, analogy. To illustrate 
his subtle method of drawing inference, we give below one example: 


Al-Bukhari names a paragraph, bàb fadl saldt al-Fajr fi 4amá'a (chapter 
on the merits of morning prayer in a congregation) and includes under it the 
hadith which runs as : 


(52) Al-Sahih, 1: 173. 
(53) Ibid., I. 167. 
(54) Ibid., Y: 166. 
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“He who waits for prayer and then performs it, will have greater reward 
than one who performs it and goes to bed "? 


The hadith quoted above clearly indicates the merit of ۰۲5/2 prayer said 
in a congregation But al-Bukhari has introduced it here to prove the merit 


of Fajr prayer performed in a congregation. The method of his inference 5 
as follows ° : 


The merit of ‘Isha’ prayer in a congregation is due to the endurance of 
the hardship of remaining awake for some time at night This ıs found in 
Fay prayer also. Rather the hardship of rising from bed and remaining 
awake for congregational Fajr prayer is greater than that of remaining 
wakeful for congregational ‘Isha’ prayer So by means of qvyás, the merit of 
congregational morning prayer is proved. 


Discussing the causes of repetition of a particular hadith in different 
kitábs or in different babs of the same 2125 of the Sahih, Yon Hajar says: 


(a) Al-Bukhàri repeats a particular hadith 1n several places of his Sahih, 
but in most cases he changes the authority on whom the hadith finally rests, 
i.e., the sahábi In this way he removes gAharába from the text of the hadith 
and raises ıt to the position of either mashhiir or al-mutawatw al-ma‘nawi 5 
This is no doubt a great service to hadsth literature. Moreover, by such 
repetition, al-Bukhàri offers solutions to different problems of figh. 


(b) Sometimes it so happens that al-Bukhàri splits off the long text of 
a hadith containing solutions to various problems of figh and then writes down 
the titles of different paragraphs, recording under then. only relevant portions 
of the žadith with new isnad for each It seldom happens that al-Bukhànri 
records only one part of a hadith and gives up the rest for good, 1 e , he does 
not record it in full in any place of the Sahh except in a case when the 
hadith consists of two such parts that one of them marfu‘ and the other 1s 


mawquf. In such a case he records that part which ıs marju‘ and discards 
the rest for good. 


(c) Very often al-Bukhaàri repeats a hadıth to prove the zttisdl of a 
hadtth which 1s narrated with ‘an’ ana at another place of his Sai 


(d) Sometimes'a hadith is repeated by al-Bukhàri to remove the doubt 
of tadıs from a narrator who narrates a hadith once from a particular shaikh 
and at another time from the shaikh of that shaikh This practice of the 
narrator might lead the reader to take him for a mudallis who hid the name 
of his shatkh and claimed to have heard the ۵۵۵۵ from the shatkh of his 
shaikh. A\-Bukhari’s repetiton shows that the narrator heard the hadith once 
from the shazkh and another time from the shaikh of his shaikh 


l (e) Sometimes al-Bukhāri repeats a 704141 to remove the doubt of 
tdtirab fi al-matn, i.e , confusion in the text, when it is narrated by one narrator 


(55) Al-Sahih ı 170. 
(56) A hadith which has come down through only one cham 1s called gharib, if 1t has more 


than two chains it 1s mashhür ) Nukhba, 1), 1f ıt has 1nnumerable chains and the text ıs 


differently worded but conveys the same meaning, it 1s al-mutawdtir al-ma‘nawi (Mustalah 
p. 150). 
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fully and by another partially | Al-Bukhaàri records such a hadith in both the 
forms to show that both the forms are correct and that the difference should 
not lead anyone to think the hadith is mudtarb al-matn. 


(f) In a case where two narrators narrate a Zadiiíh with a slight 
variation in wording leading to difference in meaning, al-Bukhàri names his 
paragraphs accordingly to record under them the different versions of the 
same hadith 7 


Discussing the various kinds of mu‘allaq ahadith recorded in the 1 
of al-Bukhari, Ibn Hajar says that they are divided into two kinds, namely, 
marfa'?? and mawqüf The marfu‘ is again sub-divided into (a) those which 
are recorded as mu'allag at one place of the Sahīh and marfu‘ muttasıl at 


another and (b) those which are not recorded as marfu‘ muttasıl at any place 
of the 0 


As regards the ahddith which are in fact marfi‘ muttasıl but have been 
recorded both as marfi* and as mu‘allaq, ıt ıs generally found that when the 
text of such a hadith deals with various problems, al-Bukhàri divides it into 
parts and puts every part under relevant paragraph with a new :snäd This 
new m" is not generally recorded 1n full and as a result the hadith becomes 
mu allag 


The mu'allag ahadith which are not recorded as marfi‘ muttasıl at any 
place of the Sahih are again of two kinds (a) those the 292122 of which is 
started with an active voice such as 922 fulan (he said) and (b) those the 
isnad of which 1s started with a passive voice such as q:/a (it is said) 


The ahádith which are started with an active voice, according to Ibn Hajar, 
are all sahth and some of them are as good as the marf' ahadith of the Sahzh 
On the other hand, the asãnīd which are started with a passive voice include 
both sahih and non-sahth ahddith °° 


After sifting out all the mu‘allag ahddith of the Sahih which fali under 
the different categories mentioned above, Ibn Hajar tries to prove that these 
are all marfu‘ muttasıl by quoting references to the collections of hadith 
wherein they are recorded as such He has also treated the 772111 uhadith® 
of the Sahih in the same way His methodology of the treatment of these 
ahadith is given below: 


The name of the báb ıs mentioned within brackets, the mu‘allug or 8۴ 
ahadith of the 825 are quoted one by one pointing out the names of the 
abwab of the Sahih itself o1 of other collections of al-Bukhàri or of collec- 
tions by other muhaddtthiin wherein the particular ۱۵۲۶ has been narrated 
as muttasıl For example, Ibn Hajar puts the bab al-imdn under brackets; 
quotes the hadith narrated by Abu Mu‘awiya which al-Bukhàri has recorded 
as mu‘allag and says that this hadith has been recorded as mutas by 


(57) For all the above peculiarities of the Sahzh of al-Bukhàri (see Huda al-Sari I 9-10) 

(58) Marf' 1s a hadith ın which a saying or action or approbation of the Prophet is narrated ; 
if the chain ıs unbroken it 15 muttasıl (Mustalah, 226-32) 

(59) Huda al-Sári 1. 11 

(60) Mutübi' is a hadith which confirms the wordings of another hadith (Mustalah, 256). 
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Ishaq b. Rahawayh in his Musnad and by Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) in his 
Sahih*! In this way Ibn Hajar has treated the 1341 mw'allag? and 841 
mutábi'$ ahadith of the Sahih. It may be mentioned here that Ibn Hajar’s 
first contribution to ۶۵۵02۶ was a book known as Taghlig al-ta‘lig in which 
he had elaborately dealt with all the mu‘allag and 7111201“ ahadith of the 
Sahih of al-Bukhàri. 


As has been said before, the Muqaddwma also serves the purpose of 
harıb al-hadith, i.e., explanation of unfamiliar words used in the Sahih of 
al-Bukhàri. It is arranged in alphabetical order For the purpose 
of correct pronunciation sometimes the orthography of the words is added. 
In support of the given meaning of the word, verses from the holy Qur'àn 
or ancient Arabic poems or Arabic proverbs have been quoted. Unlike the 
lexicographers, Ibn Hajar deals only with the meaning of the word which is 
applicable in the place where it is used and not with the meaning which the 
word bears according to its root. For example, the author explains the word 
manákb, shoulders, with jawánib, sides in explaining the Quranic verse 
famshüi f 3 manadkibiha™. 


Discussing such names, surnames. titles and lineage of the narrators 
of the Sahih which in the terminology of the mwuhaddithitn are called mw- 
talaf and mukhtalaf,®* the author refers to the chapters of the Sahih in which 
the names occur. The nature of the subject-matter will be clear from the 


following example: The word “wl can be read both as 'Asid" and “Usaid.” 


If it is read " 'Asid" there are only two persons known by this name. They 
are ‘Utba b Asid who has been mentioned in the story of al-Hudaibiya, and 
‘Amr b Abu Sufyan b Asid. If the word is read “Usaid,” there is a host of 
narrators known by this name.® 


One of the most important discussions of the mugaddima is to supply 
the particulars of those narrators which al-Bukhàri frequently mentions 
without stating their 72506, kunya or title For example, there are seven 
Ahmads?' among the shuyiikh of al-Bukhari whom he frequently mentions by 
the name alone, 1 e., without adding msba or title to the names This creates 
confusion, especially when any one of them happens to be a person of weak 
authority. 


(61) Hund al-Sari, Y 13. 

(62) Ibid., I1: 187. 

(63) Ibid. 

(64) Ibid., 1: 142. 

(65) The science dealing with the names of narrators which are similar ın writing but dis- 


similar 1n pronunciation such as سلام‎ and سسلام‎ 1s called mu'talaf wa mukhtalaf. 

(66) Huda al-Sari, 234. 

(67) They are: Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 242/855), (i1) Ahmad b. Sabih al-Misri (d. 248/862), 
Gii) Ahmad b. Sayyar Abii al-Hasan al-Marwazi (d. 268/881), (iv) Ahmad b. Nadr b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Nisábüri (d after 250/864), (v) Ahmad b. Yünus (d. 227/841), 
(v1) Ahmad b. Hafs (d. 258/871), (vu) Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Tastüri (d. 243/857). 
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Though the writers who preceded Ibn Hajar had tried to remove the 
confusion arising from the vagueness of the names of some narrators of the 
Sahih of al-Bukhàri, yet their works were not comprehensive. Ibn Hajar, 
therefore, deals with them comprehensively He has arranged the names in 
alphabetical order indicating the chapters of the Sahzh in wich they occur. 
He has also mentioned the name of the muhaddıtk who had previously 
supplied the surname or 71256 or title to the names, if any. He mentions all 
such narrations of the Sath where any name of this kind occurs and advances 
his argument to support his own findings about the name 


Ibn Hajar goes on saying that Ahmad, in 5۱/۵0 al-buyu‘® after the 
hadith of Hakim b. Hizám (d. 54/673) is Ahmad b. Hanbal; Ahmad in 
Kitab  al-magházW" ,كد‎ according to the Musiakhraj of Abu Nu‘aim 
(d. 430/1038), Ahmad b. Sabih al-Misri; Ahmad, 1n the chapter wa kána 
‘arshuhi ‘ala al-ma™ is, according to al-Kalàbadhi, Ahmad b. Sayyàr 
Abu al-Hasan al-Marwazi; Ahmad in the /afsiv of sūra al-Anfal?? is, 
according to Hakim ‘Abi ‘Abd Allah, Ahmad b Nadr b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Nisabüri; Ahmad in the chapter ai-shahadat? is, according to Dimyáti, 
Ahmad b. Yunus; Ahmad in the chapter bab shuhüd al-mala’tka Badran,” 
is Ahmad b. Hafs; and Ahmad occurring in three places of K7tab al hag, 
is, according to Abu Dharr (d. 434/1042), Ahmad b ‘Isa al-Tasturi 

Quoting the opinion of al-Bayàshi, a pupil of al-Firabri who, in order to 

solve the problem of the names of narrstors used vaguely, i.e , without ۵ 
or title in Sahih of al-Bukhari, said that (a) “Muhammad” narrating from 
the people of al-Iráq such as Marwan al-Fazari (d. 193/808) is to be 
regarded as Muhammad b. Salam al-Baikandi (d 227/851); “Ishaq” as 
Ishaq b. R&ahawayh ; “Abd Allah” as ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 2۳,6 
Ibn Hajar refuses to accept such generalization and says that the name 
"Ishàq" has been vaguely used ın the following chapters of the Sahih: 
(i) bab fadi salat al-Fajr (i1) al-bayysan bi al-khıyar (11) bab idhà kana 0-4 
bi al-khiy-@r hal yajtiz al-bay’ (iv) bab ajr al-sábir. fi al-tà' in, but in all these 
places “Ishaq” is none other than Ishaq b. Mansür and not Ishaq b Raha- 
wayh for the following two reasons: 

Firstly, Ishaq b. Mansür and Ishaq b. Ràhawayh, the two pupils of 
Habbàn b. Hilal (d. 216/831) narrate hadith from him with different 
expressions, the former with Aaddathanà and the latter with ۵ 
Now, we find that the narrations of the ahádith in the above-mentioned chapters 


(68) n 0 respect mention may be made of al-Hakim (d. 405/1014), al-Kalabadhi (d. 397/ 
007), etc. 
(69) Al-Sahih, u. 1-43. 
(70) Ibid , (bab ghazwat Khaibar) ui 130-132. 
(71) Jbid., p. 11 03. 
(72) Al-Sahih, (bab wa idh qal Allahumma in kana hadhà huwa al-haqq) Yl: 246. 
(73) Ibid., u* 146-64, 
(74) Ibid., 11: 63-64. 
(75) Ibid., 1. 387, 399, 448 ( bab malullu ahl Najd; bab min ayna yakhruju mm Makka and 
bab mata yahillu al-mu'tamir respectively ), 
(76) Huda al-Sari, 1: 167. 


۰ w^ 
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have been introduced with the expression Aaddathaná, So, Ishaq occurring 
in the above-mentioned chapters must be regarded as Ishàq b. Mansur and 
not as Ishaq b. Ràhawayh. Secondly, in the recension of Abū ‘Ali 
Muhammad b. 'Umar al-Shabbawi, the pupil of al-Firabri, the name Ishàq 
has been mentioned along with the name of his father, Mansür who says, 
“‘haddathana Ishaq b. Manstir, haddathana Habbán."" It is therefore clear 
that the opinion of al-Bayashi regarding Ishaq occurring in the Sahih is based 
on inadequate investigation. 

Another important discussion which the Muqaddima contains is that of 
the charges of critics like Dàraqutni (d. 385/995), Abû Mas'üd 21-3 
(d. 400/1009) and Abii ‘Ali al-Ghassani (d. 402/1011) against as many as 110 
ahádith of the Sahzh of al-Bakhari and their refutation by Ibn Hajar. The 
critics have directed their charges against the matn as well as the 152020 of 
the ahadith.” 


( To be continued ) 


(77) Huda al-Sari, 1: 170-71. 
(78) For the discussion see Huda 01-5877, 11: 81-110. 
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these historical writings that have served as 
the main source for the history of medieval 
India While stating this fact, Prof Mohibul 
Hasan has added in his introduction that “the 
only part of India where a tradition of histo- 
rical writing 1s known to have existed im the 
pre-Sultanate period 1s Kashmir” A paper 


written by him on “The Historical Ideas of 


Kalhana as‘expressed-in the Rajataranghini " 
1s included in the volume under review. He 
says that Kalhana’s nartative poem relating 
to the history-of Kashmir from the earliest 
times to the 12th century A.D. is‘unique and 
that 1t has justly been described as “the only 
attempt “at true history in the whole: of 
surviving Sanskrit literature.” But Prof. 2. 
Saran 1n his paper “A Survey and General 
Estimate of the Importance of Historical 
Sources1in Regional Languages with Reference 
to Rajasthan .and Gujarat” does not agree 
with the view that there was almost complete 
absence of historical literature- in ‘the pre- 
Muslim literature of India He has given 
examples to: show that before the coming of 
the Muslims to India there was no lack of 
historical hterature m Sanskrit and other 
Indian languages Most of this. literature- 
appears to have been not in the-form ‘of! 
formal history but 1n the form of biographies, 
chronicles and historical legends, but there 
is no doubt that it contained authentic 
historical matter and was an important source- 
material not only for political but also social ' 
and economic history. 


^ Tn the papèrs on the fustorians of the, 
medieval period—for example, ın the paper 
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HISTORIANS OF MEDIEVAL INDIA, 
edited by Mohibul Hasan, with a foreword 
by Mohammad Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor, 
Jamia Millia, New Delhi > Meenakshı Praka- 
sham, Meerut, 1968; pp. XV 4-290. Price , 
Rs. 30/-. 


P 


This 1s an excellent book giving valuable 
information about the writings of the histo- 
rians of medieval India and the circumstances 
which influenced their writings. We are told 
by, Prof. Mohibul-Hasan of the Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi, in his introduction that 
in 1966 the History Department of the Jamia 
held a three-day seminar on the subject of 
" Historians of Medieval India" and that a 
generous grant sanctioned by the University 
Grant Commission enabled the Janna not only 
to organize the seminar but also to publish the 
volume under review. A book under the same 
title written by -Peter Hardy had appeared in 
1960. .A review'of this- book "appeared im 
Islamic Culture of July 1961. But the volume 
published by the Jamia covers a: much wider 
field as the topics at the 'Seminar comprised’ 
the historians of not only the Sultanate of: 
Delhuand the pre-Sultanate periddsbut also 
Mughat historians, historians ih non-Persian' 
languages and modern historians of medieval 
India The papers included in the volume, 
are by distinguished scholars, most of whom- 
are connected with the history departments, 


of various "Indian universities, | 


" Yt is well known that when the Muslims 
came to India they brought with them thé" 
tradition of history writing and that it is? 
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is indisputable. As remarked by Vincent A. 
Smith in fis book The Oxford History of 
India, it ıs 1mpossible to write the history of 
medieval India without making use of the 
histories written ın Persian 


A change took place in the Mughal 
period in the type of history written in 
Persian, The writers mostly belonged to the 
middle class and their approach to history 
was neither so didactic nor so religious as 
that of the earlier Muslim historians. There 
were, however, exceptions, for example, 
Badauni with all his learnmg and honesty 
could not separate history from religion The 
credit for breaking new ground goes to Abul 
Fazl In his paper on Abul Fazl, Prof. 
Noman Ahmed Siddiqi of Aligarh Muslim 
University says, “ -exçept for him (Abul Fazl) 
no other medieval historian can lay a claim 
to a rational and secular approach to history 
and to the application of a new methodology 
to collect facts and marshal them on the basis 
of critical investigation ” To Abul Fazl also 
belongs the distinction of establishing a rela- 
tionship between history and Philosophy. 
He “widened the range and scope of history 
as no other medieval historian before him 
had done.” But though his ‘Ain-t-Akbari was 
a unique compilation contaming, among other 
things, details of the system of administration 
obtaining in Akbar's reign and an account of 
the religion, philosophy and customs and 
practices of the Hindus, it was not free from 
defects One of them was that he eulogized 
Akbar without restraint and moderation 


Included ın the volume under Ieview ور‎ 
a paper on " Contemporary Histories of the 
Qutb Shahi Dynasty of Golconda" by Prof 
H.K. Sherwani, who has to his credit severa] 
publications on the medieval history of the 
Deccan and who is currently General Editor 
of Medieval Deccan History Project spon-., 
sored by the Government of India and the | 


on Amir Khusrow by Prof. Syed Hasan 
Askari, Director of K.P. Jaiswal Research 
Institute, Patna, the paper on Ziauddin Barni 
by Prof. K.A Nizami of Aligarh Muslim 
University, and the paper on Badauni by 
Prof. M Mujeeb—the contribution made by 
these historians to the medieval history of 
India has been ably evaluated and assessed 
and the circumstances which influenced their 
writings have been clearly explained. In his 
paper on "Personal History of some Medieval 
Historians and their writings" Prof. Jagdish 
Sarkar of Jabalpur University has given 
certain representative instances to emphasise 
the importance of the influence of the personal 
history of the writer on the history he wrote. 
It was because Amir Khusrow and Baram 
belonged to the aristocracy that they con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with the kings and 
nobles and wrote little about the hfe and 
condition of the common people. They real- 
ised the need for being truthful, objective 
and impartial in writing history and refrained 
from distorting facts; but their position in 
the courts was such that they had to write 
with restraint so as to avoid offending those 
who werg in power. Other defects 1n their 
writings were verbose, florid and hyperbolic 
language, emphasis on the didactic element 
in history and belief 10 divine intervention in 
hyman affairs. Prof. Sarkar goes so far as 
to say that the early Indo-Muslim historians 
“placed history at the service of religion and 
used history to serve the cause of religion." 
Prof Mohibul Hasan has rightly pointed out 
that the fact that the medieval historians 
constantly refer to God as the final cause of 
all happenings “does not mean that the 
material factors were entirely 1gnoted. Many 
instances can be cited to show that medieval 
writers do try to explain events in terms of 
human factors." Whatever may be the short- 
comings of these writers the value of their 
contribution to the medieval history of India 
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Faruqi considers Sir Sayyid's Athar-us-Sanadid 
as a research work of history Regarding 
Aurangzeb Alamgir par ek Nazar, the only 
book Maulana Shibli wrote on Indian history, 
many will agree with Prof. Faruqi's view that 
though this book 15 an original work based 
on authentic sources, the Maulana 1s not 
impartial, his religious bias being. obvious in 
the arguments which he has advanced in 
defence of Aurangzeb. 


In his paper “Characteristics of Early 
British Historical writings of Medieval India” 
Mr. J.S. Grewal, Lecturer in History 10 
Punjab University, has stated that, while a 
common characteristic of the British. histo- 
rians of medieval India was their assumption 
of superiority of European civilization to all 
other civilizations and of Britain's superiority 
to India, they differed ın their attitude 
towards India and her past. In this connec- 
tion he has compared Elphinstone with Elliot. 
To Elphmstone the significance of medieval 
Indian history lay ın Hindu-Muslim rapp- 
roachment. Unlike him, Elliot adopted “a 
contemptuous and hostile” attitude, going so 
far as to say that five decades of British rule 
in India had done more for its people than 
what the Muslims had done for them ın as 
many centuries. 


Mr. Grewal has discussed the histories 
of medieval India written by Britishers more 
elaborately in his book Muslim Rule in India— 
The Assessment of British Historians, which 
was published 1n 1972 and reviewed by Prof 
Sherwani in the July 1972 number of Islamic 
Culture. 


There ıs also included in the volume 
under review a paper contributed by Mr, 
Surendra Gopal of Patna University on 
"Some Soviet Historians of Mughal India." 
He has given a brief account of the writings 
of Prof. Reismer, Dr. (Mmeo) Antonova and a 
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Government of Andhra Pradesh. [n this 
paper he has discyssed contemporary Indo- 
Persian histories written in the Deccan both 
in prose and poetry and has also given a brief 
account of Telugu poems having a bearing on 
the history of the Qutb Shahi dynasty. A 
very interesting contemporary history in 
Persian is Mirza Nizamuddin's. Hadigat-us- 
Salatin, which deals with the first 19 years of 
the reign of Abdulla Qutb Shah ( 1636-72). 
Commenting on this book, Prof. 1 
says, “It gives a fairly correct picture of the 
social life of the people, their superstitions, 
their rites and ceremonies and, what is signi- 
ficant, of the cordial relations which existed 
between the different sections of the popula- 
tion, chiefly the Hindus and Muslims." 


Ferishta 1s generally held in high esteem 
as a historian. Elphinstone attached so 
great an importance to his work that he 
made copious use of 1t in writing his History 
of India. But while admitting that Tarikh-i- 
Ferishta or Gulshan-i-Ibrqhimi 1s “one of the 
most important chronicles relating to the 
medieval period,” Prof Sherwani considers 1t 
disappointing as far as the history of the 
Qutb Shahi dynasty 1s concerned. He has 
pointed out that Ferishta has devoted only 
five pages to the Qutb Shahis and that even 
in these five pages he has made three serious 
factual errors. After enumerating these errors 
Prof. Sherwani concludes: "Thus, as far as 
the Qutb Shahi dynasty is concerned, it 
cannot be said that Ferishta's Gulshani-i- 
Ibrahimi is to be relied upon." 


Comparing Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1898) and Shibli Naomani (1857-1914) 
in his paper on these two writers, Prof. Z.H. 
Faruq! of Jamai Millia says that while Sir 
Sayyid was a realist who "understood the 
challenges of the modern age,” Shibli was an 


idealist, who was mainly interested “in 
referring to the glorious past of Islam," Prof. 


‘Jan. 


but there ıs only d-slight casual réferenée to: 


. Ibn Batuta ın the whole book, and this occurs: 


in Prof K.A Nizamrs paper on Barani - 


The get- -up of the book leaves little to be 
desired. Barring about half a dozen mis; 
prints, the printing is also quite good. The, 
index at the end is fairly exhaustive. The 
Jamia Millia Islamia deserves to be congratu- 
lated on publishing this extremely useful, 
volume It 1s sure to have a wide circulation. 
Its value to those engaged 1n teaching | Indian. 
History and to research workers in Medieval 
Indian H istory cannot be overestimated. 
The general reader, will also find the book 
interesting 
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> THE ‘ABBASID REVOLUTION, by Dr.” 
M A. Shaban, Lecturer ifi “Arabic, London’ 
School -of Oriental’ and African Studies, 
xxu #182 pages Published by the Cambridge 
University Press, 1970 Price £ 4. 40. i 


ERE 
: The author E the E of thus , 
book was his doctoral thesis , The Social and - 
Political Background of. the ‘Abbasid Revolu-. 
tion in Khurasan. submitted; to ‘the; Harvard i 
University ın 1960. He has dedicated ıt to | 
Prof. Sir Hamilton Gibb-under whose puid- 
ance. he had apparently written his thesis, : 
and fiom whose work he copiously, quotes. 
Unfortunately,’ the, book shows all the signs ر‎ 
of being an expanded academic, thesis;,. It. 
lacks the qualities. of an integrated work 
standing four-square on ifs own contents 
Only'a specialist m the early: history of Islam)! 
will’ De able to appreciate and benefit from ^ 
his..pamstakmg dissection ‘of sources-.and - 
authorities and organizational details of Arab ^ 
colonization and ‘of Islam's onward-thfust د‎ 
into’ Khurasan and beyond.” Thé genera] - 
reader: will find it: too :allusive in fegürd to^ 
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few other modern Soviet historians and:shown 
that these historians, being followers of Marx 
and Leni, have devoted attention chiefly to 
the economic-lifein Mughal India—the extent 
to whichthe feudal economy contained the 
elements of capitalism, and the economic 
cáuses of.the decline ane of the . Mughal 


SORR | 


Other papers contained in the volume 
under review are "The Historical Ideas of 
Karhana,as Expressed in the Bajatarungini " 
by Mr: Romila Thapar, of Delhı University ; 
<“ Fazlullah. Rasheeduddin Khair” by Prof 
Buddha Prakash of Kurukshetra University , 
“The Muirat-i-Stkandri of Shaikh Sikandar 
and its Predecessors " by, Prof. S.C. Misra of. 
the University of Baroda; “Mirza Nathan, a. 
Memourist of, the 17th Century" by Mr. 
Qayamuddin Ahmed of Patna University ; 
“Babar” by Smt. Pushpa Surr of the Govern 
ment College for Women, Delhi; "Tarikh2- | 
Alf” by Mr. SAA Rizvi.of Jammu and 
Kashmir University; "Persian Historiography 
in India during the 18th Century" by Mr., 
Zakiuddin Malik of Aligarh: Muslim Univer- 
sity; “A Comparative Study of the Historical , 
Approach pf Muhammad Qasim and Khafi 
Khan” by Mr, Muhammad Umar.of Jama 
Millia Islamia, “Some Non-Muslim Sources , 
of the History of the Punjab durmg the 
Medieval Period” by. Mr.. Gunda Singh of 
Punjab University, Patialay. “Ananda Rajput ۰ 
Painting” by Mr. -B:N. Goswami of Punjab - 
University; «Henry: George Keene” by Mr. . 
K:K. Sharma of the N.A S. College Meerut ;« 
and,“ Sarkar and Maâreland” - by Mr..B-R..^ 
Groves of Jamai Millia Islamia. = 


One misses in the list. of, contents “the 
names of two illustrious historians of medie-1, 
val India, namely, Alberuni and Ibn Batutas., 
Prof. Jagdish Narain , Sarma has dong somé ' 
justice to Alberuni by devoting a little more | 
than a, page to. the merits; of d4JIberuni's India; c 
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both from the section of the population that 
would benefit more. from the sücéess of the 
Revolution and ‘the-demolition-of the Social 
structure in which all the privileges went to 
the Arab mugatila who formed, the ruling 
class, and to the predéininantly ‘non-Muslim 
Iranian aristocracy who formed the , local 
administration and continued,to enjoy their 
pre-Islamic privileges under. Arab rule 
Undoubtedly the Hashimiyya secret organi- 
sation and its persistent propaganda, an 
addition to the division and „Struggle for 
power between the Arab ruling class, ,also 
contributed to the success of the Revolution, 
but any revolutionary movement, 1 دا‎ 
circumstances could hardly have failed. 


~ £ 


This thesis in the “present reviewer's 
opinion has been well substantiated by the 
author.. What happened in Khurasan during 
the Umayyad period reminds one ‘of what 
happened during George 111 5 reign tn North 
America resulting in the revolution that gave 
birth to the USA and in ‘recent history 
during Yahya Khan’s regime in East Pakistan. 


i 


The author writes about ‘Umar II that , 
he “was an Umayyad and an, ‘Arab, , but he 
considered himself first and foremost -as a 
Muslim statesman. He was not trying to 
destroy the Arab empire nor was he plarinmg 
to sabotage Umayyad rule. ‘He was trying 
to change the whole structure to (sie) a 
Muslim empire. He realised that the Arab 
rule established by Mu'awiya ‘had resulted, 
after much strife, in the Syrian domination 
under ‘Abdul Malik. This was bitterly 
resented tn Iraq and then in Khurasan, , and 
was ultimately leading to the breakdown of 
the empire. To ‘Umar 11 it seemed that the 
way to prevent this 1mminent breakdown was. 
not by using the force of Syrian arms but by 
substituting for 1t an 1deology around which 
all his subjects would rally. The ideology 
was there, and all that was needed was to 
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matters on which he would like a more 
rounded treatment,, as for instance, the 
characters of the leading personalities, involv- 
ed, and too tedious un the details it gives'of 
the perpetual. conflicts and campaigns in 
which, they .were engaged. Its price itself 
suggests that it is really meant only for 
purchase by academic 65 and reference 
libraries. ١ ١ i 


b 


This 1s a pity, as the theme of the book 
1s one that 1s of interest to all those who wish 
to understand the rise and fall of the original 
Muslim State ^ ay an international religio: - 
political social entity as well as the raison 
d'etre of the great Shia and Sunn a in. 
Islam. 7 : 


سس 


In a succinct introduction the author has 
set out his thesis. He says, "In my opinion, 
the ‘Abbasid Revolution had as its, objective 
the assimilation. of all Muslims, Arabs and 
non-Arabs, in the empire into one Muslim 
community with equal rights for every mem- 
ber of this community. Those who took part 
in this Revolution -certainly had a more 
universal -interpretation of Islam than the 
relatively limited Umayyad Arab view, This 
Revolution took place ın Khurasan, more 
specifically ın the Merv oasis, whose coloni- 
zation, and the subsequent developments, 
led to the assimilation of many of the Arab 
tribesmen in the Merv oasis into the local 
Iranian population. It was these assimilated 
Arabs, who had lost their privileges as mem- , 
bers of the Arab ruling class and who were, 
also aggrieved by their subjection to the non- , 
Muslim aristocracy of Merv, who were the 
main support of the ‘Abbasid Revolution They 
were joined by some of the 10021 0 
population, mawali who could not have been 
numerous since Islam was not yet widespread 
even in Merv itself These two groups were 
in the same position and had no grievances 
against each other. Moreover, they were 
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more valuable than general descriptions ‘of 
sects.” In his own treatment, however, of the 
social and political background of the 
“Abbasid Revolution in Khurasan he seems 
to have fallen into the latter error. < 


Dr Shaban concludes his thesis in the 


t 


following words: 1 


“The one solid achievement of the 
‘Abbasid Revolution which did not suffer any 
diminution was the assimilation of all, mem- 
bers of the Muslim community, This in 


itself resulted:in the remarkably rapid spread, 
of Islam among the non-Arab subjects of the: 


empire especially m the East. It seems that 
the ideas of ‘Umar II had finally won through, 
but only at the price of a Revolution which 
brought about the downfall of his House ” 


Dr Shaban has made a scholarly contri- 
bution towards the better understanding of 


an important aspect of early Muslim ۷ ' 


that has cast 1ts shadow over -much that has 


followed. One can only hope that for the ۰ 


enlightenment of the general reader he will 
follow 1t up by writing a more integrated, 
and if one may say it; impressionistic, account 
of this Revolution. His last-¢hapter in 
particular shows that he is well qualified to 
do this ' oa 
BApR-UD-DIN TYABJI 
x * xo 0: 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


IN INDIA, edited by B.M. Bose, S N. Sen, 


B V. Subbarayappa, Ittdian National Science ۰ 
Academy, New Delhi, 1971, PP. 689. Price ' 
Rs. 50/- 

A careful study of “A Concise History of 
Science ın India” under teviéw meéts ‘and 
successfully disproves the oft-repeated criti- 
cism that India, being wedded to religion and 
philosophy through ages, is unable to uhder- 
stand and appreciate ` modern ‘technical ~ 
wisdom enshrined in scientific advances. 
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apply its,principles to all the. members of the 
society without discrimmation, giving every- 
body the same rights in return for the same 
duties.” 


In justification of this assessment of 


‘Umar II, Dr Shaban tellingly quotes the 
rescript that he had circulated to all his 
governors’ “Wherefore, whosoever accepts 


al-Islam, whether Christian or Jew or Magian' 


or those who are now subject to the jizya, 
and who joins himself to the body of the 
Muslims tn their abode dar, and who forsakes _ 
his abode wherein he was before, he shall 
enjoy all the privileges of the Muslims and 
shall be subject to all the duties laid upon 
them and it is their duty to associate with 
him and to treat him as one of themselves " 


‘Umar II’s reign was a very brief one; 
just over two years The former Umayyad 
policy towards Khurasan, of which the Amir 


al-Mu'minin, ‘Abdul Malik atid his formid- ' 


able pro-Consul Al-Hajjaj were, if not the 
creators, the most consistent and ruthless 
executors, was again reimposed after his 
death by his successor Yazid Ibn *Abdilmalik 
This inevitably led on to the outbreak of the 


*Abbasid Revolution of which Abu Muslim 


was the master organiser in Khurasan. 


In the last chapter of the book entitled 
"The Revolution" the author in a brief com- 
pass of 30 pages gives a masterly exposition 
of this One wishes, however, that he had 
worked it out fully, and not just tantalised 
one with allusions and references to other 
sources. 


Dr. Shaban approvingly quotes Mr. W. 


Montgomery Watt’s dictum from his article 
The Political Attitudes of the Mutazilah, in 
which discussing the relative importance of 
various Islamic sects, he says! “Definite infor- 
mation about particular men of whose history 
something is known is” more reliable and 


^ 
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4 - “A Concise History of Science of India;” 


in short, 1s a valuable contribution to the 
existing knowledge of the subject and 
presents the Indian subcontinent as one òf 
the few areas where a fairly continuous 
tradition of science and technology is seen 
running parallel to that of culture, "which, 
while seeking to find unity in diversity ‘and 
diversity ın unity, brings about synthesis in 
one's thought, word and deed. 


SATYA PRAKASH 


RECENT PUBLICATION 
MESA'IR US-SU'ARA 


OR 
TEZKERE OF 'ASIK CELEBI 


" E.J. W. Gibb Memorial Series,” New Series 
XXIV. Edited 1n facsimile from the manus- 
cript or 6434 in the British. Museum with 
introduction and variants from the Istambul 
and Upsala manuscripts. 


BY 
G.M. MEREDITH OWENS 


Published by Messrs. Luzac and Company 
Limited, 46 Great Russel Street, London, 
M.C.I. 
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Nayon the contrary, an account of what 
has been "presented in the book of the histo- 
rical development of science in India, the 
most ancient culture area of tbe world, 
furnishes a proof, if proof be needed, that 
scientific advancements have not been foreign 
to Indian scientific genius, which evolved and 
realised first, ın the palaeolithic, mesolithic 
and neolithic cultures of India so far as the 
achievements of the Early man ın this part of 
the world ın prehistoric period (when he was 
1n the foodgathering stage of human civilisa- 
tion only) went, and secondly in the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors in the fields of 
astronomy, mathematics, medicine, metal- 
lurgy, etc., and lastly ın the general views and 
concepts .which our ancestors had about the 
physical world The achievements of our 
ancestors in alchemy, agriculture, botany, 
zoology, etc , also have not been less insigni- 
ficant. They have, in other words, been an 
envy and despair of the contemporaries and 
are an inspiration to posterity 


The impact of western science, respon- 
sible for the establishment of scientific 
societies, surveys, institutions, industries, etc , 
though on western models and based on 
modern technology and science, represents a 
remarkable blend of what 1s best in east and 
west ın their harmonious and corporate 
setting and working. 
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‘Article No 1 “A Survey of the Expansion of Islam into Centıal Asia 
During the Umayyad Caliphate.” 


Due to an oversight, Tabari’s reference to Vol 11, 3 has been printed as 
Vol. 111, 2. Hence, wherever there is a reference to Vol, 111,2 in the 
footnotes it should be read as Vol. 11, 3 « 
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Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Archive Orientalni, Vol. 40, No. 3, 1972. 
Dastan as an auxiliary in Contemporary Persian. 
—JDEHGHAN 


The Idea of pan-Asianism and Nationalist Movement in India. 
—M KRASA 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 
Hashim and the Musabbaat. 
—ReEx S. O'FABEY AND Jay L. SPAULDING 


Burhan, Delhi, Vol. 69, No. 5, 1972 
الله‎ Ae X امام داری اوران کی سين‎ 


Islam and the Modern World, Vol. 3, No. 4, ۰ 
Islam's Quest for Religious Unity. 
—LATE Dr KG SaAYYIDAIN 


Towards Peace on Spiritual Plane. ۱ 
—Dr S. ABID Hussain 


Journal of the Royal Astatic Society, No 1, 1971. 
Religious Change in an Industrial City of South India. 
—MARK HOLMSTROM 


Ma'arif, Azamgarh, Vol. 110, No. 6, 1972. 
جواهر شاه معن الدن اجد ندوى‎ des 
Melanges, Dar-al-Maarif, Le Caire No 11, 1972. 


Les Ecrits Musulmans Sur Les Religious Non-Bibliques. 
—G MoNNOT 


La Classification des Sciences Chez al-Kindi. | 
—A CORTABARRIA 


La structure du Livre das Etapes Chez Ansari 
—S DE BEAURECUEIL 


La Ile partie de la Risala d'al-Shafi'1 (traduction) 
— PH. PANCILLAC 


Aspects Humans de la shadhiliyya en Egypte. 
—E. PANNERTH 


Livres egptiens modernes sur le probleme religieux. 
— J. JOMIER 
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Muslim World, Hartford, U.S.A., Vol. LXII, No. 2, 1972. 
A 90 Contribution to the History of Islamic Philosophy. s 
3 —PaARVEZ MOREWEDGE 


Studies in Islam, Vol. VI, No. 2—4 1969, New Delhi. 
Successful living : The Quranic Approach. flm We Hoy! ENS. aay d jou 
—MIR VALIUDDIN. MN 


Mirza Mazhar Janjanan: A Religious and Social Reformer of the Eighteenth Century. 


.. ~7~Moup. UMAR- , | - :: 8 ar 
Atraf al-Hadith, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-4, 1971. ° 
—M.Z. SIDDIQI, "M AUC ۵ T 


Saiyid BOARD Jaunpuri and the Mahdawi Movement in India. 
23 » —(AMARUDDIN - 


ZDMG, Band 121—Heft 2 1971. 
Bemerkungen Zum Wesirat unter Den Fruhev Abbasiden. : 
-—MARTIN FORSTNER 
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We regret that due to shortage of electricity, the April 1973 
assue of Islamic Culture could not be brought out «n time. 
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Included in this issue of Islamic Culture are four book reviews by Mr. 
Abdul ‘Ali, who, we deeply regret to state, died on 9th April, 1973 They 
were received shortly before his illness took a serious turn. The late Mr. 
Abdul ‘Ali, B.Sc. Hons. (Manchester) was retired Reader in Engineering, 
Osmania University. He had quite a few publications to his credit, 
including “Caliph ‘Ali,’ “The Shaik and Sufism,” (life of Abdul Qadir 
Jilani), and "Women in Islam." 





MUSLIM RESPONSES TO RUSSIAN CONQUESTS 
Dennis Walker 


REASONS FoR DECLINE 


O present the Russian conquest of Gentral Asia, in the words of a recent 
American historian, as “not merely a Russian affair but a facet of the 
entire Western colonial tradition" in whose net gains to humanity, not merely 
any Russian but any westerner can take pride, it has been necessary to 
establish,—again in the words of the same historian—that the indigenous 
Muslim “tradition of despotic absolute rule offered no precedent for improve- 
ment” of the economy or administration! 


A different case could, however, be argued. The decline and stagnation 
in which the European conquerors found Muslim Central Asia resulted not 
from any inherent obscurantism in Muslim society or administration but 
rather from factors over which local rulers had little control—factors like 
the 13th century decision of the Ilkhanid rulers of Persia and Iraq to divert 
Far Eastern trade from its traditional caravan routes through Central Asia 
into a sea route from Southern China to the Persian Gulf, and the fifteenth 
Century Portuguese rounding ofthe Cape of Good Hope whereby a maritime, 
western age succeeded a Muslim Caravan era and Mawara’annahr, and 
those Central Asian regions beyond it became a back-water in the world 
economy. Moreover, the triumph of the Shia‘ Safawi dynasty in Persia cut 
the land-links of mainly Sunni Central Asia with the Muslim heartlands of 
the Middle East; the vitalising effect of the international exchange of ideas 
within the Muslim world ceased, and for Central Asia intellectual was added 
to economic decline. This intellectual and economic decline nonetheless did 
not prevent the native Muslim administrations in Central Asia from cons- 
tructing rather extensive irrigation works 1n the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century according to the researches that the noted Russian orientalist 
Barthold presented in his History of Irrigation in Turkestan. 


CHARACTER OF RUSSIAN CONQUEST 


Yet it is true that the whole western world was, in a sense, involved in 
Russia’s conquest ofits Muslim empire Russian expansion was one episode 
in the imperialist counter-attack by the post-Renaissance West against a 
Muslim world that had seemed a threat through its long-standing cultural 
and economic superiority. Muslims have been living under Russian rule 
since the 16th century when the Volga Tatars were subjugated: but the 





(1) Richard A. Pierce: Russian Central Asia, California, 1960, p. 147. 
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process of sword-point conversions and expulsion that was Christian Spain's 
final solution to its Muslim problem failed with the extensive Tatar popula- 
tion in European Russia Instead, the European Tatars quickly assimilated 
the intellectual and economic skills of their masters They thus constituted 
the first Muslim people to attempt, while under foreign rule, to preserve 
their identity and society through a kind ofself-westernization We shall 
examine the modernising and unifying role the Tatars played 1n Russian 
Central Asia. 


It is important to note here, however, that while Russian colonial rule 
is amongst the earliest that Muslims have known over an extended period 
of time, it has taken diverse forms ‘This is explicable in terms of the great 
contrasts in the natural environment, the way of life and the cultures of the 
diverse Muslim peoples whose vast and remote territories Russia conquered 
in'the course of successive territorial expansions Beside its subject popula- 
tions of. sophisticated European Tatars who were traders and sedentary 
peasants, Russia was, from the so- called acceptance of Russian rule in 1730 
by Abul Khair, Khan of the Lesser horde onwards, engaged in conquering 
the vast area of the Kazakh's stéppe and the nomadic groups of hostile Kazakhs 
that populated it. With the crushing in'1847 of Kene Sari Bin Qasim’s 
revolt—a national Kazakh war of independence in which all three Kazakh 
hordes participated—Russta could begin ın earnest to flood Khazakhstan with 
Russian settlers. The sad spectacle that followed—the uneven struggle ؛‎ of the 
Kazakhs first to preserve their tribal and nomadic society, and then simply to 
surviye physically the famine that Russian confiscations of their lands caused 
—represents in an extreme form the menace that the importation of foreign 
settlers protected by alien western admunistrations has constituted for Islamic 
peoples in such places as North Africa, or 1n Palestine during the Jewish 
colonization of that land 


With the 19th century conquest of Turkestan proper, however, sophisti- 
cated settled population, that were either urban or engaged 1n the cultivation 
of irrigated lands, fell for the first time under Russian rule In 1865 the 
Russians conquered Tashkhent, three years later Samarcand; in 1873 they 
entered Khiva. The Khanaté of Kokand was directly annexed to the Russian 
empire as the oblast* of Ferghana, while the two native states of Khiva and 
Bukhara were reduced, through the application of a variant of the familiar 
device of indirect western rule, to the status of economic vassals forced to 
supply the Russian state with cotton and to import from European Russia, 
food supplies of grain that could be cut off in the event of unrest However, 
these two native states were openly annexed only after Gommunist Revolution 


of 1917. 


Thus, the Muslim peoples conquered by Russia differed widely in the 
duration of their subjection, their physical environment and economies, the 
impact of the settlement of Russian colonies on their lands, and the type of 
the administration—outright annexation or a veiled "indirect rule” —Russia 





(*) An oblast was a Russian province, usually located in a “frontier region," that was headed 
by a Governor or Military Governor and" had less ‘self-govétnment than the Russian 
Empire’s older, more Central “European” provinces. 
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chose to 10۳0۳0080 | on them Russian colonialism hài ih consequence been 
extraordinarily representative of the variety of attitutles that the moder West 
has adopted in its imperialist ventures towards 1ts Muslim subjects. 


fa 
ISLAM vs. THE WEST 


For the Muslim victims the end was, however, in all cases the same— 
subjugation. 

But Muslim rulers saw this Russian threat of subjugation, as directed 
not merely against the sovereignty of their local petty kingdoms, but in terms 
of a challenge to the viability of Islam as a sovereign, temporal civilization. 
Thus, Abdullah Khan (r 1557-1598) of Bukhara sent a religious mission in to 
bolster Islam in Siberia in 1572 In 1598 he wrote to his prote’ ge’ Kinchum 
Khan (r 1563-1598) of Siberia about the challenge that Russian penetration 
of Siberia would pose for Islam. “The enemies of our faith at the present 
time," he wrote, “are the infidels (kafirs), the Russidns...... You must con- 
clude peace (with local Asian chieftains) and think about takirg your lands 
out of the Kafirs’ hands again. If you carry on the present practices y without 
coming, to án understanding...you will remain powerless before the Kafirs." 
Álim Khàn at the end of his career as ruler of Kokond ( 1800- -1809 ) and 
conqueror, of tlie adj jacent lands perceived that it was the Russians w o now 

reatened rot merely the, ascendancy of his own kingdom. but the sovereignty 
of Islam itself i in Central Asia. , "No enmity towart us persists," he declared, 
“in these f regions except that of urus-t-bidin (the Russian infidel ). Now it 
behoves us to conduct campaigns in defence or, furtherance of ] Islam (g \aza wat) 
as well ag Jihad against ih be a herd and gird our loins i $ à hostilit 
toward them. " Tt woul be, two decades, however, before the first clashes 
heralded the Russian conquest of Central Asia’s petty Muslim kingdoms. 


A more piimal resistance to subjugation to foreigners was expressed by 
the Kazakh warrior Sultan Kinesari Bin Qasim...Beymembet, a Kazakh who 
had crossed to the Russian side had written to him: “Can the horned ram, 
head of 4 great herd though He be, overcome the lion? The end of rebellion 
is evil.” Krnesari replied to the envoy: “He who sets a trap awry leaves 
his manlivod in it Is it not better to die in battle or upon the wastes Of the 
steppe than face dishonour arid be 3 slave??? Yet it is a significant fact, 
overlooked by those western historians who regularly assért that the Kazakhs 
lacked d feeling of corhnmunity and relationship With the wider Muslim world, 
that Kazakh chieftains struggling for liberation did act in support of Central 
Asian kingdoms agdinst Russian attack; just as they welcomed aid frorn these 
Muslim states for their own struggle for freedom. Jan Qoja Nurniuharimad- 
uli (d. 1860), for instance, barred the Kazakhs from supplying camels for the 
Russian campaign against Aq Masjid in 1853; and Iset Kuteba-uli there- 
after re-established lidisoh with Khiva in the West. 


And when the fihál collapse of the native states came and the population 
reeled from the indiscriminate massacres that was one of the official Russian 


(2) Olaf Caroe: Soviet Empire—The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism, London, 1953 
pp. 74-75. 
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methods to crush Muslim resistance, it was in terms of the dishonour to Islam, 
not to any local patriotism, that the native poets saw the defeat 


“The Russian came and took your country ; 

He raised havoc in the Muslim's land. 

Taking away your religion, what now remains for you? 
Your fate depends on the Russian, Khawarizm ” 


The Turkman Poet Kor Mullah (1874-1934) wrote: 


“If this (Russian) nation remain long among us 

It will separate our people little by little from the faith ! 
(Those Russians) as 1f resembling Jinnis, like swine, 
Will separate our people little by little from the faith !... 
They will separate us from the elders, from the Saints... 
They will separate us from all the other Muslims !... 
They speak falsehoods, drink *vodka-wine" !... 

May God save (us) from these unbelievers, friends + 


The conflict between the two hostile and incompatible cultures had 
taken a new turn. On one hand, the Russian conquerors’ proposal to use 
the power victory had given them to Russianize their Muslim subjects and 
preclude resistance by flooding wide areas of Muslim territory with. Russian 
settlers. The Central Asian Muslims on their part resolved to hold on to 
their faith and identity and ultimately to throw off a rule alien to their 
traditions. Their resistance was to demonstrate the capacity of Islam to 
respond effectively to the massive invasion of Russian settlers, and the pro- 
grammed imposition of Russian culture that distinguishes the Russian effort 
at colonization as one of the most uneven challenges of Westernization that 
any Muslim people has ever had to face. 


REACTION TO WESTERN EDUCATION 


As in Algeria, so in Turkestan the Muslims quickly realised how highly 
selective was the “modernization” their western conquerors brought. Official 
programmes of education obviously aimed to equip the small but growing 
minority of white settlers to occupy the positions of power and authority in 
the new colonial economy and society pending the day when the authorities 
would have imported enough foreign invaders to reduce the Muslims to a 
pauperised mathematical minority in their own land Thus, one Russian 
authority defined official measures to raise the educational level of Russian 
settlers in Central Asia as aimed “to strengthen the Russian population so 
that it can successfully bear the cultural and economic struggle with the mass 
of the native population without losing its religious, national, and cultural 
characteristics "* By 1912, 95% of an estimated 10,230 Russian children of 
school age 1n Syr-Daria oblast were receiving an elementary education; the 


(3) Edward Allworth (ed.): Central Asia. A Century of Russian Rule. Columbia University 
Press, 1967, pp. 402-403. 
(4) Pierce, p. 217. 
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educational level of the Russian population in Muslim Central Asia thus 
“equalled or surpassed that of almost every other part of the empire at that 
time.’ 

Quite different was the attitude the Russian authorities took towards 
effective education for their Muslim subjects, the spread of which would 
have removed a precondition for the continuation of foreign rule The first 
Governor-General of Turkestan, Van Kaufman, warned that while the indi- 
genous Islamic system of education fostered Muslim self-awareness of 
separate identity and hence Muslim resistance to Russian rule, the temper of 
the Muslim masses precluded any direct, sudden abolition of it. '"This," he 
wrote, *tmeans—ignoring them (maktabs and madrasahs). Without any sort 
of government protection, freed of all supervision and direction, deprived of 
all means for compelling parents to send children to it, the Moslem school 
is in an entirely new position under Russian dominion, unfavorable to it, but 
extremely advantageous tous ° These words do not mean that Russian rulers 
followed a policy of true 122556 faire towards native education in “Asiatic 
Russia." While pretending to stand apart from the ferment in Muslim 
culture of the time, Governor Van Kaufman, for example, made certain that 
the Tatar-dominated Moslem Religious Administration at Ufa was forestalled 
in its efforts to extend its control over Muslim institutions in Turkestan. For, 
the European Tatars had known Russian rule longer than other Muslims, 
had assimilated the economic and educational techniques of the west, and 
fanning out across the plains and steppes of Central Asia, breathed through 
their dual activity as merchants and educationalists a new cultural and 
economic life into the Muslim peoples the Russians had lately conquered. 
Openly, the Russians regarded their reformative role among Muslims as a 
menace to all that Russia was striving to achieve in Central Asia. 


Of interest here is the Tatar impact on the Kazakhs of the steppe, who 
because of their nomadic condition had seemed merely nominal Muslims to 
Russian observers, and hence ripe for Russification Pierce is at pains to 
deny a long-term Russian programme to destroy any indigenous Islamic 
culture in Kazakhstan. He rather presents Islam as a faith alien to the 
Kazakh people and progressing among them only to the extent that the good- 
natured Russians forced it upon them. He writes: 

“Under an appeasement policy adopted towards Islam during the reign 
of Catherine II and the erroneous idea that Kazakhs and Tatars were 
essentially the same, the schools at Orenburg and Omsk were organized 
on a purely Muslim pattern and were conducted in the Tatar language 
by Tatar mullahs Accordingly, the Kazakh pupils were heavily 
indoctrinated with the principles of Islam and learned to esteem the 
Tatar language and culture more than their own ”? 

Unhappily, under closer examination the supposed religious liberality of 
Catherine II quite crumbles away—like many another instance of Russian bene- 
volence that Pierce cites to prove that the Russians had just accidently drifted 





8 Pierce, p 218. 
(6) Ibid., pp. 213-214. 
(7) Ibid., p. 206. 
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ith cófiquering a Miuslith empire ahd their prégramihes to Russify and de- 
Isládiise thei Muslim subjects The use the Empress made of Tatar teachers 
from European Russia toeducate her newly-conquered Kazakh subjects seems 
mainly to have been motivated by concern at the growifig influence of 
Muslim preachers from the indepehdent Central Asian kingdom of Bukhara. 
To forestall a religious uprising among the Kazakhs, what more natural 
than that Catherine should plate their education in the hands of Muslim 
elements loyal to the state, drid dt the same time prevent the Kazakhs from 
looking to outside Muslim states potentially hostile to her enipire? It is not 
very likely that Catherine IT; or indeed Russian rulers generally, felt à dis- 
interested coricern to make informed Muslims of their subjects, and least of 
all the unruly Kazakhs 


Such tactical mangeuvres aside, the long range enterprise of the Russians 
to conquer Muslim lands, divide and rule the inhabitants and detach Muslim 
communities one by one from Islam through piecemedl cultüral 6 
‘emerges clearly enough From as early as the 1820s in the Kazakh steppe, 
but especially from the 1850s onward when an upsurge of Russiati nationalisin 
in reaction to the Crimedn war was calling for a one-sided “drawing closer 
together” of the Great Russians and the Muslims they hdd subjugated, 
Russiah rulers strove to divide the Muslims with few proto-ndtional literary 
languages, Russian in script and Christian in content Through éducatidn, 
the Russian authorities laboured to produce an intermediary class of interpre- 
ters, teachers and petty clerks who would facilitate the regimientation of their 

17 toa, J ۰ si t MT “ft °, ٩ 4 u ۴ 
peoples; who would be Russian in tongue and loyalty, although still nomiral 
Muslims. E | | 

The Muslim response to this Russian programme of linguistic divide and 
rule, of detaching Muslim populations from their parent Islamic civilization 
through the substitution of Cyrillic for Arabic script; was d stubborn 
boycott of the Schools that their new masters hdd built for thei. Choosing 
the ground most favourable to them, the Russians mounted their first trial of 
cultural strength with Islam against the unhappy nomad Kazakhs The 
campaign to bring the supposed blessings of Russia's variaiit of western 
civilization was entrusted in the Kazakh steppe to the gifted orientalist dnd 
fanatical russificationist, N.A. Ilminsky, the stake being “thé sevetal million 
inhabitants of the great steppe region," who he hoped “might gradually 
be won from Islam, might become Russian in culture and point of view and 
vastly strengthen the empire.’”® 

The Tatars in Kazakhstan took the head of the Muslim resistance to 
Ilminskii's mobile aul* and secondary schools. | 

“The coincidence of the opening of the first aul schools in Akmolinsk 
and Semipalinst oblasts with the introduction of "land commandments" 
among the Russian peasants caused rumours to 505620 and proclamations 
in Tatar to be distributed among the Kazakhs. It was claimed that 


(8) Pierce, p. 206. ae 
(*) An aul was a nomad patriarchal family group of up to 1,000 people. It roughly was the 
nomad Muslim equivalent of a settled village. 
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the Kazakhs were tu be turned into peasants, bound to the soil and 
drafted for military service ; that. the teachers would be Russians or 
converted Kazakhs, under orders to prepare the Kazakhs fpr conversion 
to Christianity; and that when the Kazakhs had learned to speak, read, 

and write Russian they would be convertéd. Asa result of such 
rumors, no Kazakh would allow a school beneath his roof.’ 


Even when the inspector of the public schools in the Turgai oblast, 
A.E. Alektorav, allayed the doubts ofthe natives and cajoled them i into acquie- 
scence i in the opening of the schools, Russian critics pointed out that the small 
number of Kazakhs educated mostly aimed. tp become officials or interpreters, 
quickly forgétting their former "ready assimilation of the principles of 
arithmetic, their ability to construct geometrical figures, to recite from Boris 

odunov and other Russian literary masterpieces and to give ready answers 
to questions. ‘about geography” that had so delighted the Russian edu- 
cationalists in their Kazakh students The Kazakhs stubbornly remained 
Kazakhs: they had httle interest in Russian culture as such and many 
merely returned after their ‘education to their native Kibitka* and their old 
nomadic life. The superficiality of such russification as the colonial forces 
of occupation did i impose on their Myslim Kazakh subjects was indignantly 
described in 40 Vestnik in 1898, taking as example a 'former student at 
a technical school for Kazakhs, in words that at our remove of time and place 
have, perhaps, an impact different from that intended 


"In other words, his way of life, in spite of his long stay in the big 
city while he was studying, 1$ no different from that of the usual 
ignorant wild- Sirghis. ** But you should meet this same technician i in 
town; clad i in a black- frockcoat (bought by chance for seven rubles, 
probably while drunk) he drinks vodka, goes to the club, dantes, 
sometimes, speaks without stopping about elevated subjects, of Dobro- 
liuboy, Pisarev, Dostoyerskii, Goncharov and of liberalism ; in short, 
an observer’ would be agreeably impressed to note that there are such 
jewels among the Kirghiz. It would not enter his head, of course, 
that this jewel does not eat with a Russian. knife, that his children do 
not learn Russian, and that his wife is slovenly. This technician is 
not the only ‘example, but the general ı rule for the Kirghiz... 1® 
In conquered Turkestan Central Asians resisted Pussián education even 
more bitterly. V.P. Nalivkin, instructor of the first Russian elementary school 
for natives to be opened in Tashkent, ın December, 1884, explained his 
difficulties : 
“The rural population refused to give up their children to the new 
Russian schools Even the officials of the native administration and 
thé "honourable, influential" natives did nót want to send them there. 


(9) Prerce, p. 209. 

(*) ذه‎ kibitka was a kazakh dome-s haped felt dwelling supported by a portable wooden 
framework ; a Muslim nomad houshold. 

(**) “Kirghiz” a mistaken Russian form for Muslim Kazakh nomads. 

(10) Pierce, p. 211. 
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Part of the children (it was ordered that a certain number be obtained) 
were taken forcibly from families of various small fry who were 
personally dependent on the volost headmen and village elders. 
Another part were hired from among the poorest population. 


In Pskint the school opened in the presence of the governor. The 
children were gathered early in the morning, dressed as if for a holiday. 
'The lips of some were pale and they were trembling from fear. Soon 
the boys turned, but the volost* headman, fearing that the children 
would flee at the critical moment, had stationed dzhigits** at the gate and 
doors. On the flat roofs of the houses near the school sat several hundred 
native women. The governor arrived and was immediately surrounded 
by a living wall of myrmidons The latter had hardly succeeded in 
opening their mouths in order to begin their customary testimonials of 
faith in the devotion of the population, their gratitude, etc., when an 
unbelievable how! was raised from the roofs The Sart*** women — 
mothers, sisters, grandmothers and acquaintances of the future scholars 
in the Russian language—cried out as they would have done for the 
dead. The governor was perturbed, but the dzigits quickly chased 
the foolish women away and order was restored ’’!! 


By 1912 in the Syr Daria oblast 95% of Russian children but only 2 02% 
of Muslim children were receiving a public education. The Russians, as 
they had perhaps intended all along, had failed to produce a revolution 
through education They had however trained “a few hundred interpreters, 
minor officials and traders" who formed the nucleas for the nationalist 
westernizing elite that was to challenge Russian rule in the twentieth 
century. On the whole, however, the Muslim population of Central Asia 
had—like other Muslims under colonial rule in India, in North Africa and 
in Indonesia—rejected the western education offered by their alien masters. 
Although western writers have sought to transfer responsibility for this 
rejection of modern education to the Muslims themselves, by noting in Pierce’s 
pious words that “the natives, as always, had equal rights of access to Russian 
schools,’’!? it does seem unreasonable to expect that a community would accept 
a modernising education specifically designed to obliterate its distinctive 
culture, civilization and language Cultural genocide 1s a rather high price 
to put on modernization The general lesson Central Asia holds for the 
Muslim world is that forced progress is no progress, that a people advances 
only by its own efforts from the starting point of its own distinctive heritage. 


TURKISM AND THE MUSLIM STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


An international factor effecting the struggle of Russia's Muslims for 
autonomy was the birth of pan-Turanian ideas in Ottoman Turkey. Early 





( * ) A volost was Russian administrative sub-division of several kishlaks, auls or Russian 
peasant villages supposedly "governed locally." 

(**) Dzhigit—Christian warrior houseman from the Caucasus. 

(***) Sart—a Tsarist form for Uzbek Muslims. 

(11) Pierce, p. 216. 

(12) Ibid., p. 220. 
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pan-Turkists were heavily dependent on what passed for the "researches" of 
Western Turkologists into the early, pre-Islamic history of the Turks 

Particularly influential among the Constantinople intelligentsia was the thesis 
of Leon Cahun that Chengis Khan and Timur were supermen, that the Mon- 
gols were a racial aristocracy whose greatness had been lost to their Turkish 
descendants because “the Arabs had poisoned them with their hypocritical 
Quran, denationalised and weakened them and thus prevented the building 
of a great Turkish world empire " Such racist concepts were not the cause 
of but resulted from the conviction of some Westernised Turks that ıt was no 
longer practicable to preserve the Muslim world as an autonomous entity ın the 
face of the determination of all the western powers to dismember and colonise 
it. A Russian Muslim who participated in the formation of the pan-Turanist 
ideology, Yusuf Akcoraoglv, thus wrote in 1905: *'as concerns pan-Islamism 
it is in conflict with the increasingly national feelings of all Muslim nations 

It is, as well, in conflict with the interests of the great and small colonial 
powers. Thus pan-Islamism cannot be treated as a real force to revive and 
strengthen the Ottoman empire "'^ Instead, Akcoraoglv proposed a racial 
Turkish state comprising the Ottoman empire and the Muslim areas of the 
Russian empire, the conquest of which he thought would win support from 
the European powers opposed to Russia 


In fact, however, pan-Turanist ideology proved a disaster for both the 
Ottomans and the Muslims under Russian rule When the Young Turks 
seized power on July 24, 1908, their use of the electoral machinery to assure 
Turkish control of the stete alienated the Arab element ın the empire which, 
though it outnumbered the Turkish population three to two and though it 
was somewhat restive, would probably have accepted a workable partnership 
with the Turks on the basis of Islam The collapse of [slam as a viable founda- 
tion for Ottoman unity produced the Arab revolt which in turn weakened the 
campaign that Enver Pasha and his Ittihad wa Taraqqa (Committee of Unity 
and Progress) mounted against Russia to liberate the Muslims there during 
World War I. Moreover, 1n the post-War period the use of pan- Turkish 
slogans by the nationalist 1ntelligentsia of Central Asia and Transcaucasia on 
occasions somewhat hampered the development of Muslim mass political 
consciousness because Russia's Muslims were nowhere racially homogeneously 
Turkish, and since Islam was the main common denominator between them, 
an ideology of racial nationalism could never form a basis for anti-colonial 
uprising. It remains true, however, that most Muslim nationalists in Russia 
showed some caution in viewing their struggle in an exclusivist racial or 
linguistic nationalist perspective 


The gravest consequence that Turkish racial nationalism had for Muslims 
under Russian rule was, however, when Kamal Ataturk was able— 
precisely because it was heavily derivative from the west and aimed to work 
within the framework of the order the western powers established in Africa 
and Asia—to narrow and exploit that ideology as a regionalist rationale for 





(13) C.W. Hostler: Turkism and The Soviets, London, 1957, p. 141. 
(14) Hostler, p. 145. 
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his cynical facilitation of Soviet '*pacification" of Muslim Central Asia in 
the wake of the Great War. 


Yet pan-Turkism, for all its baneful influence on the destiny of Russia's 
Muslims, failed effectivaly to shape the thoughts of even its supposedly 
foremost exponents. Typically, Ismail Gaspirali (1851-1914), the great 
Tatar educationalist and modernizer, aimed through his reformed school 
curriculum at both the linguistic and the spiritual unification of all Turks 
under Russian rule It could be argued that Gaspirali's religious teachings 
merely carried forward the efforts of the two Tatar religious fevivalists, Abu 
Nasr al-Khusrawi (1787-1814) and Shihabuddin al-Marjani (1818-1889). It 
was thus logical that the propaganda of the 2250151 or modernist movement 
he launched should be centred in the big madrasahs preparing Mullahs and 
teachers at Orenburg, Ufa and Kazan  Gaspirali aimed to programme 
instruction in the Arab language on modern educational lines rather than 
abolish it Consequently, “in the modern school even on the eve of 1917, 
about 53 per cent of the curriculum was devoted to the study of Arabic, the 
Koran and Moslem law "? Though the pan-Slavism that pervaded the 
Russifying school environment of his youth caused Gaspirali to formulate a 
matching pan-Turkism, one expression of which were his projects to weld the 
Turks linguistically into one, never did he visualise the Turks breaking their 
connection with the religion and international community of Islam in the 
way that Ataturk later attempted In fact, in Gaspirali's vision there was 
no salvation for individual Muslim nations outside a unified and regenerated 
world of Islam. Hence his travels to India and Egypt and his initiating role 
in convening the all-Islamic Congress 1n Cairo in 1908 to find some method 
to regenerate the morality and societies of the Islamic peoples. The Arabic 
paper al-liwa, Nov. 3, 1907, declared that if the Islamic world could achieve 
a renaissance this would be due to the efforts of the Russian Muslims so 
brilliantly represented by Gaspirali Not the least tragic aspect of the con- 
tinued Russian rule in Central Asia and the Muslim majority regions of 
European Russia 1s that Russia's Muslims have never been permitted to play 
their natural role in such a renaissance of the wider world of Islam. 


EMERGENCE OF NATIONALISM 


The opening of the twentieth century witnessed in Central Asia the first 
hesitant emergence of nationalist groups of western-educated youth fired with 
the modernizing ideals that Ismail Gaspirali, the Tatar educationalist, propa- 
gated At the end of the nineteenth century there had been a number of 
Muslim uprisings in the region against Russian rule, violent explosions of the 
dispossessed peasantry which were led by the Sufi orders and officials promi- 
nent before the conquest, whom the Russians had ruined and stripped of their 
functions. In the most important, the “holy war" (jihad), proclaimed at 
Andijan by Muhammad Ali Khalfa in 1898 three-fifths of those later 
convicted for complicity by the Russians were elderly men, either members 
of the Naqshbandi mystic brotherhood that had organised the uprising, or 


(15) Serge A. Zenkovsky: Pan-Turkism and Islam In Russia. Harvard, 1960, p. 289. 
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former officials of the: Kokand Khanate.. Muhammad Ali assured his 
followers before they rode out to battle that he would cause the Russian guns 
to shoot water instead of bullets, that when he waved his right hand, all 
Russians on his right would fall, and that when he waved his left, all on his 
left would fall likewise Despite the support that the Muslim population 
gave it, the 1898 Andijan uprising was foredoomed to failure because it was 
essentially, 1n its rather superstitious rural pietism and with its preponderance 
of elderly pre-colonial officialdom, a movement that looked back to a past 
era when the Muslims had been masters of their destinies, without seeking to 
understand the forces that had enabled the unbeliever to enslave them in the 
present. 


The significance of the birth of modernising Muslim nationalism was 
that for the first time the Russians were confronted with a Muslim resistance 
that tosome degree was acquainted with the sources of the strength of the 
coloniser, had studied his civilization and society and was better equipped to 
direct telling blows at his point of weakness. Thinking Central Asians shared 
in the cultural and political awakening stirring throughout the other areas 
of the Islamic world, the Muslim nationalism they were formulating was 
related to the wave of nationalism and constitutionalism sweeping Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt and Morocco 


Nonetheless, the movement was strongest amongst a tiny partly western- 
ised fraction of the population that was dependent on the occupying Russians 
both economically and culturally in many respects Consistently, therefore, 
the new Muslim leadership in the Tsarist empire failed to take advantage of 
the moments of Russian weakness to seize independence boldly in the only 
way practicable—armed uprising The defeat that the Asian Japanese 
inflicted on Russia in 1905 did shatter the myth of Russian invincibility, did 
inspire the Empire's Muslims to found the Ittifaq ul-Muslimeen, the all- 
Muslim Conference which hinted at secession for the Muslim majority areas 
of the Empire and their reincorporation in the Muslim heartlands of the 
Middle East. That was the object of the Conference’s call for a new all- 
Turkish literary language for Russia’s Muslims to be based on the Constanti- 
nople dialect That was behind the Conference’s opposition to instruction 
in Russian being forced on Muslim pupils, their demand for Turkish school 
curricula for Muslim children, and the spate of openly Turkophile daily 
newspapers that sprang up under the Conference’s auspices. But the Ittifaq 
could not extend this basic educative work into the political sphere beyond 
tame participation as a "Muslim faction” in the purely consultative Duma 
or Parliament that the weakened Tsarist regime briefly allowed with the 
obvious intention of buying time It is an indication of the Muslim lack of 
political acumen and their failure to understand the nature of the society of 
the Russians they had tocontend with, that the rightist forces in Russia swiftly 
regained their balance and counterattacked, so that overnight the Muslims 
lost such illusory gains as they had won. The new electoral law of June 16, 
1907, increased Duma representation of the propertied classes and slashed 
that of the national minorities. In the first Duma of 1906 the Muslims had 
25 deputies, a figure far below the proportion of Muslims to the total popu- 
lation of the Empire; in the fourth Duma of 1912 they had only 6 deputies. 
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. Thé new Administrative regulations also made clear the determination of the 
-Tsarist regime, in the wake of the 1905 Revolution, to isolate Central Asia 
from the impact of Tatar thought on the one hand, and to cut off Muslims 
under Russian rule from contacts with the Middle East heartland of 
: [slam on the other without which they would be hard pressed to maintain 
their distinctive civilization. Kazan Tatars were forbidden to teach in the 
' Kazakh steppe and Turkestan; Mullahs educated in the Middle East or India 
were in turn refused the right to practise their profession in Russia 


But the most significant indication of the inherently colonial nature of 
the society oppressing Muslims and the futility of hoping ۱۲ might be reformed, 
of its own volition, peacefully from within, came when Stolypin adopted a 
policy of evading the land reforms being demanded in Russia proper by 
siphoning off the Russian peasantry for settlement in occupied Muslim lands 
“The opponents of the state," he replied to those in the Duma who demanded 
radical, social and economic change, ‘“‘would take the way of radicalism, the 
way of release from the historic past of Russia, release from its cultural 
traditions They would have a great upheaval; we would have a great 
Russia" (May 10, 1907). Whereas up until 1906 roughly one million Russian 
settlers had entered Muslim Central Asia, by 1917 under Prime Minister 
Stolypin's “virgin land program” the number had been swelled to two million. 
Since there was a land shortage in Central Asia as well as in European 
Russia, this increase in the population of Russian invaders was made possible, 
of course, primarily through the confiscation of lands held by Muslims 
After Stolypin visited Kazakhstan in 1910, for instance, there was an 
acceleration in land expropriations that resulted in yearly famines among the 
Muslims between 1910 and 1913 It was oppression like that which sparked 
off the 1916 uprising in Muslim Central Asia. In Kazakhstan rebel forces 
numbered 50,000 and were led by AmangeldiImanov ‘They almost took 
the town of Turgai in November but were beaten back — Russian reprisals 
caused the Kazakh population to drop a quarter of a million, bringing appre- 
ciably nearer the empire’s final solution to its Muslim problem 


The tragedy of the Muslims under Russian rule was that these immense 
sacrifices, this tremendous popular explosion, failed because the Western- 
educated Muslim leaders lacked the courage to participate and give it the 
organization and skilled leadership necessary to defeat the Russian military 
machine. In the period following the collapse of Tsarism in February, 1917, 
the Muslims of Russia and Central Asia were blessed with a leadership that 
was among the most capable and modern minded to be found anywhere 
in the Muslim world, but appreciable sections of that same Muslim leader- 
ship preferred to indulge ın the luxury of the class, linguistic and regional 
divisions that Western nationalist and socialist ideologies emphasised, instead 
of mounting a unified Muslim effort to wrest back freedom for a revolution- 
wracked Russia 


1۷1 1151:1134 NATIONALIST DIVISIONS 


Thus, when, at the First All-Russian Muslim Congress, Muslims gathered 
in Moscow from May, 1917, to consider their post-Revolutien situation, there 
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was an open clash between those wishing to unite all Muslims in a centrally 
directed. national: body that would override the territorial distribution of the 
Muslims, and, those ' who opposed this and, in contrast, called for a string of 
Muslim regional -autonomies to be set up along the underbelly of a Federated 
Russia, either because they had imbibed the particularist Western concepts 
of a nation, or because they were members of the traditional Central Asian 
ruhng class who felt that unity would give leadership to the forward-looking 
European Tatars and thereby harm their prospects 


The basically pan-Islamist viewpoint of the Centralists was well expressed 
by Ahmad Tsalikov, a social democrat from Daghestan, who as a non- Turkish 
Caucasian 1n any case could feel no sympathy for Turkish linguistic or racial 
nationalisms Tsalikov opened his speech with what stands as one of the 
classic statements of the world-view of the pan-Islamic movement—a statement 
which incidentally also revealed that Muslim nationalists, at heart, were only 
prepared to remain in the federated Russia they proclaimed themselves to be 
striving for, if it cut itself wholly off from the western world and stood beside 
the Muslim peoples in their struggle for liberation from colonial rule and the 
rebirth of their civilization 


"Up to now,” argued Tsalikov, “all the European governments have 
adroitly disguised their pernicious intentions and deeds by beautiful 
speeches declaiming liberty and democracy... Now, with the recollec- 
tion of the many wars organized by the European powers, there comes 
to mind tbe saying, ‘Those who sow the wind, reap the tempest...’ 
Thanks to you—the Europeans—humanity has bled and been defiled 
for three years...The Russian Revolution, like a thunderbolt from 
heaven, is predestined to chasten Europe and cleanse humanity 
from the filth with which the West has covered ıt... This revolution has 
awakened the Islamic world, from the Mongolian steppes to the 
Atlantic Ocean This world of Turko-Tatars, of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa, long ago accepted Islam, and they are firmly bound by the 
Islamic culture We Russian Muslims are the most progressive of all 
the nations of Islam, and it 1s our duty to set the example of uniting 
for the sake of liberty... Today the Islamic world is backward, but this 
is the result of the European bridle Atthe present time this world is 
collecting its strength . We Muslims are united, on the basis of the 
holy and great book of Islam, on a community of thought, legends 
and traditions... The time is near when all Muslims will rise in defence 
of their faith and civilization and will initiate the struggle against the 
Europeans who continue to regard themselves as rulers of the universe. 
It is often said that the people of the Near East slumber and that 
silence reigns over the lands Now this slumber has ended. The 
Iranian and Young Turkish revolution, the revolt in Tripoli, and 
finally our participation in the Russian Revolution have demonstrated 
that the Orient is awakening... Europeans still misunderstand the 
Situation in Islamic countries, but the time is at hand when they will 
be forced into a defensive position and will have to exert their supreme 
effort against (the revolt of) those who were subservient to them and 
whom they exploited." 
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Tsalikov then argued that, as against the essential unity of struggle and 
identity binding Muslims together, the creation of numerous autonomous. 
territories would divide Russia's Muslims into scattered and isolated national 
groups, to the advantage of western outsiders He proposed that Muslims 
under Russian rule surmount the dangerous factor for weakness in their 
geographic dispersion by uniting on a socio-cultural rather than a territorial 
basis; the Muslims should form a united centralised cultural-religious com- 
munity having its own legislative, executive, and judicial organization and a 
Majlis (National Parliament) elected by the entire Muslim population of 
Russia.!* 


Replying, the Kazakh Dosmuhammadov expressed the territorialist 
position in the racial, territorial and linguistic terms of western nationalism: 
“Do you have any idea what a nationality is? It is the unity of blood, spirit, 
culture, traditions, language, customs and territory You cannot create a 
*Moslem' nation on the basis of a non-territorial, centralized autonomy 
Are you not, incidentally,a pan-Islamist? Weknow that behind pan-Islamism 
there are concealed the machinations of one nationality to dominate the 
other..." Dosmuhammadov meant here the claim of the Tatars, on grounds 
of educational and economic achievement, to lead the Muslims of Russian 
Central Asia.!? 


But it was the Bashkir, Ahmad Zaki Validov, who provided this crude 
anti-Tartar racism of the territorialists with a scholarly superstructure of 
sophisticated western nationalism — Validov denied the existence of a Muslim 
nation in Russia, and divided the Muslims on linguistic, geographical, racial 
and historical grounds into a myriad of Turkish and non- Turkish peoples 


There were a few voices of sanity. The Tatar socialist journalist, 
Ibrahim Hatasov, pertinently asked if the federalists expected the Muslim 
masses to pay for a multitude of national administrations established mainly 
to perpetuate the traditionalist ruling classes and the local bourgeoisies of 
Central Asia? Ishaqov quietly pointed out that if Muslim autonomy were 
organised on Validov’s and Rasul Zadeh’s territorial and linguistic princi- 
ples, then there would be 48 autonomous Republics in the Caucasus and 
twelve in Central Asia. But these rational voices proved unable to stem the 
tide of regional and racial feeling The All-Russian Muslim Council created 
by the Congress soon turned into a field of discord and in general was a 
still-born child. 


THE BOLSHEVIK STRATEGY AND RULE 


It was partly this kind of disunity among the Muslims that enabled the 
Bolsheviks, after they seized power on October 26, 1917, to keep intact the large 
Muslim empire the Tsars had bequeathed them While their new regime 
was weak, the Bolsheviks fobbed off the Muslim nationalists from seizing 
physical control of their regions and wresting back the Muslim lands seized 
by Russian settlers through the series of ringing declarations of support for 
the theoretical right of minority peoples to secede from the Russian empire. 


(16) Zenkovsky, pp. 145-146. 
(17) Ibid., p. 148. 
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But when they had the military means, the Bolsheviks quickly moved to 
crush whatever precarious autonomy the Muslims had managed to build. 
This Soviet strategy 1s outside the scope of this study of Muslim emotions and 
Muslim reactions to Russian rule. However, Muslim relations with the 
Soviets do offer some significant lessons for the study of Islam in the twentieth 
century. 


Firstly, western communism has been and remains basically unsympa- 
thetic to Muslim nationalism. In 1917 Lenin protested against projects of 
national cultural autonomy on the ground that it “ leads to a strengthening 
of ties between the workers and the bourgeoisie, while the aim of social 
democracy consists in the development of an international culture of the 
world proletariat " Back in 1913, too, Lenin had qualified a Bolshevik 
resolution theoretically proclaiming “the right of all nationalities forming 
part of Russia freely to secede” by carefully adding that “the party of the 
proletariat must decide the latter question quite independently in each parti- 
cular case from the standpoint of the interest of the social democracy as a 
whole and the interests of the class struggle of the proletariat for socialism.’’'® 
In its Central Asian context, the “dictatorship of the proletariat’? meant that 
the Soviet State backed the urban minority of Russian working class settlers 
in Central Asia at the expense of self-determination of the indigenous 
majority of peasant, nomad and city artisan Muslims. In this sense Com- 
munism has played in Russian history the role of the successor that completed 
what the expansionism of the Tsars began but failed to finish—the subjugation 
of Muslim Central Asia. The Soviet state has pushed forward at ever- 
accelerated pace the mass settlement of Russian immigrants in Muslim lands 
and has subjected the languages and cultures of its Muslim subjects to the 
kind of extensive Russification in script, in vocabulary and in content that 
was first projected by Tsarist philologists. (It is significant that the French 
Communist party too played a more modest supporting role for French 
colonial rule in Algeria and, more strangely, against the Communist-led 
revolt for Indo-Chinese independence of Ho Chi Minh. This record of 
Western Communists to some extent explains the consistent reluctance of the 
most socialist-minded Arab nationalists to identify themselves with slogans 
of the international solidarity of'tlie proletariat in general and Soviet policies 
in particular ) ۱ 

Secondly, the tragic failure of the moderate liberal-bourgeois 111/29 to 
realise that armed force alone gains an oppressed people the respect of the 
oppressor, that parliamentary politics are often a fraud to gain time for 
empires in difficulties, was to be matched, as Russia tottered out of the Great 
War and into Revolution, by the illusion that some Muslim leftists had, that 
the Russian Communists would concede to Muslims their right of self-deter- 
mination merely because that would accord with the high-sounding principles 
they professed. 

° Most representative of this leftist Muslim political naivete was the 
Bashkir "Communist" Zaki Validov (Togan) whom Olaf Caroe. unaccount- 
ably inflates to heroic proportions as a leader of Muslim anti-Communist 


t 


(18) Zenkovsky, p. 160. NN i 
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resistance, though, as we saw, he helped to forestall a United Muslim struggle 
at the May 1917 National Congress by giving regionalist and racist prejudices 
intellectual respectability. Olaf Caroe tells us with some embarrassment how 
Validov, in return for the Bolsheviks’ recognizing the autonomy of Bashkiria, 
merged his Bashkurd troops in the Red army, and thus “handed the only 
effective force in Turkish hands on a plate to a set of Bolshevik revolutionaries 
fighting desperately for their own survival ‘Again and again he savs he could 
not trust them, yet here he gave away the only real card he had ۰ When 
the Russian Communists, through their distribution of famine relief grain, the 
support their troops gave to the assault by Russian kulaks on Muslim lands, 
and through Stalin's careful gerrymandering and his tampering with the 
powers of the Bashrevcom, made a farce of Bashkir autonomy, ۷ 
(Togan) fled to Central Asia to organise resistance there No Muslim figure 
did more than Validov, with his programme for Bashkir separation, to 
hamstring the institution of Muslim self-government that Tatar leaders 
were striving to improvise in Kazan and Ufa He had won invaluable ume 
for the central Soviet authority, then fighting a host of foreign and domestic 
foes, to gain strength to crush the Muslims militarily at itsleisure Zenkovsky 
in fact holds “that the entire Bashkir national movement in the years 1917-20 
was to a large extent the product of Nalidov’s efforts Without Validov, 
the Turkish national movement in the Volga-Ural region would have assumed 
quite another character, and the sharp conflict between the Bashkirs and 
Tatars might have been avoided." ?? 


With his flight to Central Asia Validov did change his platform to pan- 
Turkish nationalism, but he still failed to see the need of an immediate armed 
uprising as the only way in which the Muslims would be able to impress the 
plausible strategians in tbe Kremlin 


The pledges broken in Bashkiria had taught Validov lıttle As hesitant 
as ever was his attitude in Central Asia to Enver Pasha and the Basmachi 
uprising which he characterised as premature, citing Bismarck's dictum that 
politics is the art of the possible He was unaware, it seems, that the influx 
of Russian settlers was irrevocably swinging the balance of numbers against 
the indigenous Muslims of Central Asia and that their only hope was to 
overpower the Russian garrisons in the cities, expel the Russian settlers from 
the countryside and declare independence from a weakened Russia before 
the Bolsheviks could reimpose strong Central government for ever 


Japipist CONFUSION 


The Bolshevik reimposition of Russian authority in Central Asia was 
indeed, initially at least, facilitated, not resisted, by mode:n-minded Muslim 
linguistic nationalists and radicals among the Western-educated youth of 
Central Asia’s towns. The overwhelming hostility with which their own 
people answered jadidisis (modernists ) calls for a mild form of pan- Turkish 
linguistic nationalism obliged the “Young Khivans" and “Young Bukharins,” 
for instance, to call for Soviet intervention and ride to power on Soviet 


(19) Caroe, p. 107. 
(20) Zenkovsky, p. 196. 
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bayonets. That the Jadıdısts' were prepared to carry, at one stage their feud 
with the Amir of Bukhara to the border of treason itself was shown when the 
Amir refused to give the Soviets his "cooperation " Rywkin writes: "Having 
failed to achieve his'aims by negotiation, (the Soviet commander) Frunze 
decided to act. Russian workers staged a revolt 1n a Bukharan town on the 
Turkestan-Bukharan border Simultaneously the small revolutionary Young 

| Bukharan group started a revolt in Bukhara ttself...,’’ leaving the Soviets free 
to send 1n their troops and crush whatever confused resistance met them in 
Bukhara ?! 


THE VITALITY OF IsLAM 


The Russian-Muslim encounter, despite 1ts melancholy outcome, seems 
to me to hold a most significant lesson—the astonishing tenacity of [slam in 
the face of overwhelming pressures mounted by Tsars and Soviets to wipe 
it—and on occasions the Muslims themselves—off the face of the earth It is 
Islamic civilization that has repeatedly emerged as a viable focus of Turkes- 
tani national identity and thereby refuted the tendentious Soviet and Western 
position that Central Asians, in Geoffrey Wheeler’s words, had never known 
autonomy because they had never been formed into nations" and that there 
was, by implication, nothing wrong with conquering them 


Serge A. Zenkovsky’s study, though well researched, seems here to 
exaggerate the confusion in Muslim identity that resulted in some cases 
when the community of Islam and the community of race or language stressed 
by Western nationalist theorising were seen as alternative loyalties One is 
struck, examining the material that Zenkovsky has assembled, by the wide 
spectrum of Muslim movements for which the defence and rebirth of the 
values of Islainic civilization remained the primary aim — Astonishingly, the 
indigenous Muslim “Communists” of Russia, although secular-minded, were 
no exception to the rule, indeed they gave their support to Lenin’s Bolshe- 
viks only on the understanding that the Revolutionary Russian state would 
spearhead the struggle of the Muslim orient for liberation from Western 
imperialism and that the Muslim-majority areas under Russian control would 
be permitted to reintegrate themselves in a liberated and reborn Muslim 
world. A Tatar writer, K Kasymor, described in the 1920's one of Stalin's 
first Muslim collaborators, Mullanur Vahitov. as follows: 


‘Vahitov was certain that the influence of ancient Arab culture on the 
universal culture which would emerge as a result of world-wide socialist 
reconstruction would be immense In his dreams he pictured this 
Islamic culture whose impact extended from Arab lands to the sacred 
river, Ganges, as great, beautiful and profound in its content He 
could not conceive of its possible disintegration or disappearance and 
dreamed that in the future it would illumine all humanity. Of this 
he ۷2۵9 0 1 





(21) Michael Rywkin: Russia In Central Asia, New York, 1963, p. 49, 
(22) Zenkovsky, p 182. 
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It is tempting to speculate that, had the Russian Communists not acted 
to forestall the impact of such thought through their 1923 arrest and later 
execution of its leading exponent, Mustafa Sultan Galiev, a high Tatar 
official in the Soviet Commissariat of Nationality affairs, and through their 
1924 partition of Central Asia into a number of somewhat artificial ‘Soviet 
Socialist Republics" the Muslim populations subjected to Russian Rule 
would, under the leadership of the Tatar leftists, have formed an independent 
Muslim state that in its ideology might have synthesised some aspects of 
socialism and Islam. 


The preference of the modern-minded Tatars, who significantly met the 
Western criteria of the factors of language and racial unity constituting 
nations, for Islam as their identity, raises the question of whether Islam, as 
Zenkovsky supposes, really hampered the crystallisation of Turkish national 
identity, or if the real problem was not a false turning that the 4 
(modernist) nationalists took under the influence of Western theories. In any 
case 1t 1s doubtful if a highly abnormal Kemalist Turkey really provides— 
with its brutal betrayal of kindred Turkish peoples resisting the Bolshevik 
reimposition of Russian control—any kind of norm for the final identity that 
Russia's Muslim peoples would have chosen had the Russian Communists 
not cut their free development short Probably the emergence of linguistic 
nationalism would have given no more than a national colouring to the 
universal Islamic civilization that such reformative figures as Ismail Gaspirali 
always strove to preserve. 


Leaving the areas of European Russia inhabited by the Tatars, when we 
come'in Zenkovsky’s words, to examine “..,Gentral Asia and many areas of 
the Caucasus the situation was even more complicated, since the Muslim 
population there was not homogeneously Turkish and could never successfully 
be rallied around purely nationalist or racial banners. While the Musavat 
leaders themselves were preponderantly Turkish nationalists, their party 
catered to the local population on the strength of Moslem slogans. Asa 
matter of fact, Musavat's success was due largely to support from the non- 
Turkish Muslim groups of Transcaucasia.. Rasul Zadeh, as late as the 1950's 
still had a vision of an Azerbaijan federated with. Daghestan and the 
mountaineers of the northern Caucasus primarily because the population of 
these areas professed Íslam.'"? For early Azerbaijani nationalists the goal 
admittedly was “‘the revival and unification of the whole Moslem world, 
and it was the cultureand religion of Islam, not the nation, which seemed to 
them the most suitable basis for further political action " 


THe BAsMACHI REVOLT 


Final judgement about the relation of the yadzdists (modernists) and ‘“‘pan- 
Turkish" nationalists to the identity cherished by the Islamic-minded masses 
in Central Asia must rest however on the Basmachi uprising, the anti-Soviet 
resistance that raged throughout Central Asia from February 1918, when the 
Soviets militarily crushed the ill-fated Muslim government at Kokand up till 


5 t 
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1925 when the countryside of Tajikistan and Uzbekistan lay in devastated 
ruin Zenkovsky holds “the Basmachis had little if anything ın common 
with Turkish nationalist aims" but “were fighting rather for the mode of life 
of their forefathers, for the tribal social order and the Islamic faith and were 
opposed to the ‘godless’ Communists and the ‘godless’ jadids alike.'?* This 
seems true, however, only ofthe limited period when the hostility of the 
7001:0515 to the established order ın the Khivan and Bukhara native states led 
them to welcome invading Russian Bolshevik forces. But, as it turned out, 
the Turkish nationalists quickly realized their mistake in calling in the Soviets 
and crossed over to the Basmachi side It was, in fact, a former young 
Bukharan, Uthmaan Hodja, head of the deposed “Government of Bukharan 
People’s Republic" who overwhelmed the malaria-ridden Soviet garrison at 
Diushambe The Basmachi resistance was not simply a traditionalist, that 
is, a reactionary movement to preserve tribal society, but a movement of a 
Turkestani Muslim nation against the Soviet reimposition of Russian rule 
that overrode the divisions of race, language, tribe, urban or rural origin and 
ideology that divided the Muslims of Turkestan 


Interestingly, the Soviet historian, Vasilevskiy, concedes the socially 
universal nature of the Basmachi movement, and enumerates the sources 
of its support :- 

(a) “‘Feudalists and clergy, aristocracy and officialdom of the Emir of 
Bukhara, tribal leaders who played the role of heads of the Basmachi ‘gangs’ و‎ 
Mullahs were in charge of propaganda 

(b) Native bourgeoisie striving for independence in the capitalist sense 
ofthe word This section of society was ready to conclude business agree- 
ments with British imperialism 


(c) Kulaks in the villages who supplied food, forage and arms. 


(d) Peasants (Dehkans) At the beginning the Turkestani peasants were 
so enraged with the Soviet mistakes that they supported the movement ex 
masse 3 


Because the bond of Islam transcended divisions of ideology, 3۵6 5 
could function as one element of the heterogeneous Basmachi national libera- 
tion movement that represented a cross section of society 


No factors from within the society or culture of the Turkish world made 
inevitable the tragedy of the westernization of Turkey or the Muslim areas of 
the Soviet Union, the destruction of a cosmopolitan civilization of Islam that 
had come to lack the means to defend itself against victorious Western arms 
Only the nomadic Kazakhs, to some extent, were ignorant of and indifferent 
to Islam, so that there emerged among them, in Tsarist times, the only group 
of Muslim intellectuals to support the Russification of the language and culture 
of their people Typical of this trend was Ibrahim Altynsarin (1841-1889), 
a Kazakh educationalist, who aimed to sever his people's bond with Islam by 
writing Kazakh in a modified Russian script. However, the resistance of the 


(24) Zenkovsky, p. 272. 
(25) Hostler, p. 164. 
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Kazakhs themselves frustrated this programme and pulled the ground from 
under the feet of Russifiers like Altynsarin As early as 1886 General ۰ 
Grodekov reported that Russia had failed to detach the Kazakhs from Islam 
The Islamic religion, he wrote, was rapidly gaining ground among the 
noniads, one indication of the fact being their frequently expressed desire to 
adopt Muslim Law (Shariat) and repudiate the tribal law (adat) that the 
Russians had encouraged to weaken Islam. 


Excluded by the Tsars from service in the modern Russian Army, and 
from training in the technical skills by which viable bureaucracies and 
modern communication systems are run, it is not surprising that the Muslims 
met defeat at Bolshevik hands Their defeat was hastened, however, by the 
general disintegration of the solidarity of the Muslim world in the period 
following the Great War The Turkish dictator, Kemal Ataturk, for instance, 
in return for Russian arms and ammunition to fight the Greeks and Armen- 
ians, facilitated Soviet subjugation of secessionist Muslim Azerbaijan in 
April, 1920 Although the Muslims waged a desperate military struggle up 
to and after the September, 1924, Soviet partition of Central Asia into five 
vassal “national repubhcs," the shock that the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire and Ataturk’s abolition of the Khilafat (Caliphate) inflicted on Islam 
internationally precluded any hope of external support. The Muslims of 
European and Asiatic Russia therefore submitted to a new order that they 
could not defeat resolving In the words of Kazakh nationalist communist 
A. Sadakvasov in 1922, “our method in the future should be the following: 
we are not struggling now for supremacy but that 15 still our goal Even if 
we were to fight for that, it would not be possible to succeed. Therefore, 
our greatest effort must be exerted toward educating the youth and preparing 
it for a future rauster 051 6 


(26) Zenkovsky, p. 224. 


‘ALI MARDAN KHAN 
HIS. Kanwar 


MONG the foreign adventurers flocking to the Moghul court in Shahjahan’s 

reign to seek their fortune there wasa Persian, ‘Ali Mardan Khan, who soon 
after his arrival emerged as a personality deemed worthy by the emperor to 
be included among his inner circle of nobles. Though of lowly ancestry, the 
lucky circumstance of his being born with a silver spoon in his mouth and 
having a good start in life, and a rapid rise in career during which his military 
ability and administrative talent came to the fore, combined with the fact 
that he had some knowledge of civil engineering which 1s evident from his 
connection with canals at Lahore and Delhi—all this helped him to attain the 
status of some consequence in the two decades of his stay in the Moghul 
empire. He is even credited as the probable designer of the Taj Mahal by 
James Fergusson. 


His family background ıs as romantic as that ot l'timaduddaula. ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan was the son of Ganj ‘Al Khan, who hailed from the nomadic 
Kurdish clan of Zig or Shikak! inhabiting the hilly region of western Persia, 
which was noted for such characteristics as perseverance, ferocity in war, 
resourcefulness 1n times of difficulty, employment of flattery and diplomacy 
when necessary, and resorting to treachery when it suited one for achieving 
one’s object It was ın the late sixteenth century that Ganj ‘Ali Khan set out 
eastwards to seek new pastures and knocked at the doors of the Persian 
court in the time of Shah ‘Abbas, where he commenced his career in the 
lowly position of an ordinary servant He gained all-round experience in 
this hard life, and 1t was not long before he was noticed by the Persian ruler. 
Thereafter he attained one promotion after another. Ganj ‘Ali Khan’s future 
became assured on his appointment as the chief official at the court, in which 
coveted capacity he wielded power and influence which became the envy of 
those around him. 


In the early seventeenth century the Persian king was pleased with the 
valour exhibited by Ganj ‘Alı Khan during the battle against the fierce 
Uzbeg hordes. Thus ıt was through sheer merit and ability that this Kurd 
achieved eminence and a place of honour at the imperial court, which now 
bestowed on him the title of Arjumand Baba (Honoured Father) and the gover- 
norship of Kirman territory. On the occupation of Oandhar by the Persians 
in 1622, Ganj ‘Ali Khan was appointed its commander, a post which he did 
not hold for long, as he met with a fatal accident in 1034 A.H. (1624-25). 


(1) For the Kurds, see: W.W. Hay, Two years in Kurdistan, 1922; E.B. Soane, To Mesopo- 
tamia and Kurdistan in Disguise, 1912; R. Ghirshman, Iran, 1954; and Aziz Hatami, 
Tran, 1963. 
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That Ganj ‘Ali Khan's loyal and meritorious services received due 
recognition by the Persian king is evident from the fact that on his death, 
his son, ‘Ali Mardan Khan, inherited all his titles, privileges and honours, 
including succession as governor of Qandhar, and he was affectionately given 
the honorific Baba Sani, meaning Honoured Father the Second After a 
successful reign of forty- two years Shah “Abbas died on January 6, 1629 He 
had already despatched his emissary Babri Beg to Shahjahan, who gave him 
audience on July 5 of the same year ê Shah Mirza, who succeeded his 
grandfather to the Persian throne under the title Shah Safi, was unwise 
from the very start 1n reversing his predecessor's just policy 1n the kingdom 
As a consequence, the court favourites of Shah Abbas were viewed with 
disfavour, and further, there occurred the partial disintegration of the 
Persian empire during his short reign of fourteen years ? 


The inevitable intrigues arising soon afterwards in the Persian court 
added fuel to the fire, causing a rift between Shah Safi and ‘Alt Mardan Khan 
One reason was that the Persian ruler suspected the latter of taking undue 
advantage of his power and influence and misappropriating a large sum. 
from the revenues of the province under his jurisdiction, which was confirmed 
by ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s enemies at the court. Just about then, through 
his governor, Sayid Khan, at Kabul, Shahjahan had tried to win over ‘Ah 
Mardan Khan, who had commenced to reinforce the defences at Oandahar 
by erecting a secondary fort on an adjacent mountain ridge and requested. 
the Shah for additional troops. This increased the Shah’s suspicions, because 
he thought that ‘Ali Mardan Khan was consolidating his own position and 
power to carve out a kingdom for himself 


However, in the first instance the Shah summoned ‘Alı Mardan Khan 
to the capital to give him a chance to clear his position. The latter's 
hesitation to comply with this order and his openly speaking against the Per- 
sian Prime Minister, Wazir Saru Taqi, angered Shah Safi Even though 'Ali 
Mardan Khan undertook to pay 12,000 tumans as annual revenue in return 
for asking to be left undisturbed, and as an assurance of his sincerity he 
sent his son, Muhammad ‘Alı Beg, as a hostage to the court, the Shah was 
not convinced The Persian ruler now despatched a trusted noble, Siyayush 
Qollar Aqasi, at the head of an army ostensibly to succout ‘Ali Mardan Khan 
but actually to put him 1n chains. and should he resist, to decapitate him 
Further, the fact that part of his own garrison was disloyal to him drove 
‘Ali Mardan Khan to desperation 3 


Having lost his master’s confidence and finding himself exposed to 
growing risks from the spirit of vengeance of the Persian ruler,* the Kurdish 


(la) Ishwari Prasad, A short History of Muslim Rule in India, Allahabad, 1939, Vol. II, p. 524, 
B.P. Saksena, History of the Shahjahan of Dihli, Allahabad, 1968, p. 211. 

(2) Absanullah, History of the Muslim World, Calcutta, 1931, p. 262: "During his (Shah 
Safi's) times Kandahar was captured by the Moghals of Delhi, and Baghdad by Sultan. 
Murad of Turkey, much to the loss of Persia." 

(3) Ishwar1 Prasad, op. cit , pp. 497-498. 

(4) Dr. Francois Berneir, Travels in the Moghul Empire, ed., Constable, London, 1891, p. 184. 
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characteristic of’ cunning in ‘Ali Mardan Kha came to the fore as he 
contrived to retain his power and importance. ‘As he was Searching his mind 
for a solution that should pull him out of the awkward situation he was in, 
his close associate, a rich landlord of Qandhar by the name of Malik 
Mughdud, suggested to ‘Ali Mardan Khan that he should turn to ShahjJahan 
for succour as a solution to his predicament. The element of treachery in 
'Ah Mardan Khan emerged, for what better course was then open to him 
than to secretly plan to go over to the standard of Shahjahan and hand over 
the strategic fort of Qandhar, the reoccupation of which had been coveted 
by the Moghul for a long time ‘Ali Mardan Khan sent a personal emissary, 
probably Malik Mughdud himself, to Sayid Khan, the governor of Kabul, 
along with a written note to Shahjahan requesting for the Moghul’s represen- 
tative to reach Oandhar with a sufficient force for receiving the surrender 
of that fort, 1n return for his (‘Ali Mardan Khan's) protection against the 
Persian king. 


This unexpected offer was too tempting for the Moghul to decline, as he 
would regain the strategic fort of Qandhar without much bother, and this 
would provide him a stepping-off board for expansion of the Moghul empire 
further into Central Asia, and afford him an opportunity to realize his long- 
standing dream of establishing his rule in the territories of his ancestors, 
Timur and Babur, whom he had always held in veneration and whose 
biographies he had read with avid interest. Himself a strategist, as evident 
from his military -victories, ‘particularly ın Jahangir's reign, Shahjahan 
literally jumped at the opportunity When his forces reached Qandhar 
on February 26, 1638, they were duly admitted into the fort, whose formal 
handmg over to the Moghul commander by ‘Ali Mardan Khan took place 
two days later, The news of the loss of this fort must have given a great 
shock to Shah Safi ۱ | | 

For this treacherous act against the Persian ruler ‘Alı Mardan Khan 
received the Moghul emperor's gift of a lakh of rupees through Sayid Khan, 
who had been directed that aftersuitably rewarding the former’s supporters, 
he should escort ‘Ali Mardan Khan along with his family members to the 
Moghul court ın an atmosphere of cordiality, Shahjahan received ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan warmly and bestowed on him a mansab of 600 zat and 6000 
SAWAY . . 

Further, Shahjahan included him among the honoured order of Panjhazarz 
grandees and granted him the palatial kavel: (mansion) of I'timaduddaula, 
which then formed part of the royal estates. ‘‘Before the end of the month 
(Rajab 1048, A H/February, 1638) he was appointed governor of Kashmir... 
and shortly afterwards he was presented with five lakh rupees of the looms 
of Bengal The Emperor afterwards did him the honour of paying him a 
visit at his house.“ 


Before proceeding further 1t may be mentioned that according to a 
contemporary Persian manuscript by Dhakhiratul Khawanin, ‘Ali Mardan 


(5) Shah Nawaz Khan, Maathir-ul-Umara, Calcutta, 1890, Vol. II, pp. 796-97. 
(6) Elliot and Dowson, (Susil Gupta reprint) Calcutta, 1963, Volume on Shahjahan, p. 70, 
quoting Abdul Hamid Lahori's Badshahnamah. 
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Khan had links with the Moghul court in the reign of Jahangir (1605-1628): 
“When Jehangir became angry with Khan Jehan Lodi, then subedar of the 
Deccan, he transferred him to Thanesar. Khan-i-A'zam was appointed 
subedar of the Deccan (in his place). Jehangir ordered him to send the 
portraits of the grandees in the custody of ‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur by way 
of Nasik...... he (the emperor) inscribed the portrait of ‘Ali Mardan Khan 
and said 'Bravo! Your ultimate resort 1s heaven Your noble descendants 
(grown-up sons and daughters?) are attached to the relatives of the Great 
Chughattas (Chaghtais) in this universe They are worthy of respect’ 
Even Khan-i- Azam could not effect the conquest of the Deccan. After all 
it was accomplished at the hand of the Prince Shahjahan.’’ 


From this it may be deduced that ‘Ali Mardan Khan came in touch 
with the Moghul court probably through I'timaduddaula who was also a 
Persian, and, like 'Ali Mardan Khan, was later at loggerheads with the Persian 
king. Also, I‘timaduddaula may have influenced ‘Ali Mardan Khan to 
consider casting hislot with the Moghul court where lay better opportunities 
to enhance his fortunes. Having learnt of I'timaddaula's small beginnings 
and his rapid rise in status and wealth, غ1‎ 1s quite likely that ‘Ah Mardan 
Khan saw a good reason in the older noble's argument, kept 1t in mind and 
put it into practice at an appropriate moment. 


Be that as 1t may, since it is known that ‘Ali Mardan Khan was very 
much preoccupied with his affairs at Qandhar in 1630-31,* and Mumtaz 
Mahal passed away on June 17, 1631 at Burhanpur, the capital of Mughal 
Deccan, he cannot be deemed to have had any hand in the planning of the 
"Taj Mahal Project. Hence Fergusson's contention that 'Ali Mardan Khan 
designed the Taj Mahal is not correct ? 


Now in the Moghul 1mperial service ‘Ali Mardan Khan embarked on 
pleasing his new overlord as best he could As he was conversant with 
civil engineering, ‘Ali Mardan Khan, ın deterence to Shahjahan's desire, 
carried out the difficult construction of the fortification walls and battlements 
of Qandhar fort, one of the problems being the awkward hilly terrain o! 
the place. He then equipped the fort with strategic material and furnished 
it with an appreciable quantity of provisions ‘Ali Mardan Khan accomp- 
lished this arduous task in the record time of only forty days Consequently, 
Shahjahan was much impressed by his achievement, and especially his skill 
in military engineering. 

In the engagements that followed between the Persian army and the 
Moghul army ‘Alı Mardan Khan's ability as a military strategist cannot be 
fully gauged because, as ın the case of some other generals in the Balkh 
expedition ın 1644, Shahjahan was prone to interfere in their plans, some- 
times at the wrong moment 


(7) Dr. M.A. Chaghtai, "a Treasury of Biographical sketches of Great Men,” Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, July, 1935, pp. 411-22. 
(8) B.P. Saksena, op. cıt., p. 213 In 1630-31, ‘Ali Mardan Khan had left the district of 
~ Qandahar to plunder Sıvı and occupy Qosanj. 
(9) James Fergusson, History of India and Eastern Architecture, London, 1910, Vol. II, p. 306. 
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During the early period of his governorship of Kashmir ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan proved his mettle as an able civil administrator. Here ıt must 
be borne in mind that his province comprised the important northern out- 
post of the Moghul empire In appreciation of this achievement Shahjahan 
gave 'Ali Mardan Khan in 1639 the additional responsibility of the subedar 
of the Punjab, simultaneously enhancing his rank to 7000 zat and 7000 sawar, 
which included 5000 do aspa sih ۳ 


Thenceforth, due to his ability as a wise and understanding administrator, 
' ‘Al Mardan Khan enjoyed a high status ın his province as also at the Moghul 
court, being rewarded lavishly by the emperor For instance, in 2050 A.H. 
(1640-41) Shahjahan honoured him with the high-sounding title of Amir-ul- 
Umara at Agra, along with a cash gift of one crore dams (two hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees) and the kavel: of I'tigad Khan. The latter was a palatial 
mansion, the like of which had so far not been erected by any other noble 
on the bank of the Jumna at Agra !! All this would indicate that Shahjahan 
deemed the acquisition of ‘Ali Mardan Khan as a highly important asset in 
the interest of the Moghul empire 


It was during his period as governor of Kashmir and subedar of the 
Punjab that 'Ali Mardan Khan exhibited other facets of his character, 
reflecting his cultural heritage, love for natural beauty and passion for the 
artistic. He is known to have laid out beautiful gardens ın the territory 
under his jurisdiction. This came to the notice of the emperor soon after 
'Ali Mardan Khan's entry into the latter's service, when on the bank of the 
Ravi and close to the city of Lahore, he planted in an elegant style the 
expansive and lovely Shalimar Garden in 1639 at a cost of eight lakhs of 
۳۱ 7 


This garden, where ‘Ali Mardan Khan built several] pools, water- 
channels and waterfalls and exquisite fountains to enhance its beauty, 
was completed under the supervision of Khalilullah Khan, who was deputed 
for the task by ‘Al Mardan Khan . Heie ıt may be mentioned that this 
Khalilullah was the future viceroy of Lahore, whose wife, Hamida Bano 
Begam, was the daughter of Malika Bano Begam, a sister of the empress 
Mumtaz Mahal? The Shalimar Garden comprised two parts called Farah- 
baksh and Faizbaksh, to which the water supply came from a canal dug 

earlier in 1639-40, as 1s evident from the Badshahnamah “‘Ali Mardan Khan 


(10) Elliot and Dowson, op cit, p. 70 (quoting Abdul Hamid Lahori’s Badshahnamah, text 
Vol. JI, p. 163), and p. 128 (quoting Muhammad Swalih Kambo’s 4mal-i-Salik) 

(11) Shah Nawaz Khan, op cit , p. 799 

(12) Ibid., p. 806. Ishwari Prasad, op. cit, Vol. lI, p. 526, note 57, on the authority of Abdul 
Hamid Lahori's Badshahnamah, states that "the garden took 1 year 4 months and 5 days 
to be completed and cost 6 lakh rupees " 

(13) S.M. Latif, Lahore, 1892, p 66. Khalilullah Khan, a younger brother of Asalat Khan 
Mir Bakhshi, had initially joined. service under Jahangir during which he was made 
prisoner along with Asaf Khan, his father-in-law, by Mahabat Khan, when the latter rose 
to the rank of 5000 zat and 5000 sawar and was given the title of ‘Umdatul Mulk. In 
1658 he was governor of Delhi, (Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., pp. 775-82). 
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represented to His Majesty that one of his followers was an adept in the 
forming of canals and would undertake to construct a canal from the place 
where the river Ravi descends from the hills into the plains, and to conduct 
the water to Lahore, benefiting the cultivation of the country through which 
it should pass The Emperor gave to the Khan one lac of rupees, a sum at 
which experts estimated the expense, and the Khan then entrusted its 
formation to one of his trusted servants.“ 


However, since 1t was found that the water supply was quite satisfactory, 
an additional sum of fifty thousand rupees was spent to ensure an unlimited 
supply To achieve this another 92 ۲۵/45 or kos (about 80 miles) had to be 
dug, Joining the earlier 5 krohs’ length, which was retained asit was maintained 
in a good condition 15 On account of this the canal system took one year to 
complete Apart from the garden, it fertilized a large barren tract of the 
Punjab, and after extending for some distance south-west of Lahore the 
canal rejoined the Ravi ۴ 


An English military officer of the old Bengal Army visiting the garden 
1n 1808 during the time of the Sikh ruler, Ranjit Singh. observes: “The wells 
here are from 35 to 40 cubits deep, I mean that is the depth of earth which 
they are obliged to cut before they reach the water "!*à From this ıt would 
appear that the above-mentioned canal fell.into disuse not long after Shah- 
jahan’s time, or that despite 1ts modification, 1t was not adequate enough to 
provide an unlimited water supply, a situation which necessitated the sinking 
of wells. | 


Incidentally, when the canal was under construction, the Italian gold- 
and-silversmith Geronimo Veroneo was at Lahore, where Asaf Khan may 
have engaged him for some ornamental work and where Veroneo died on 
August 2, 1640. ‘Ali Mardan Khan may have known of him or even met 
him while both of them were ın the city, and ıt 1s interesting to recall that 
their names have been mentioned by different European authorities in con- 
nection with. the authorship of the design of the Taj Mahal. Six months 
after Veronéo’s death came to Lahore the Augustinian monk, Fray Sebastian 
Manrique, to approach Asaf Khan through the Jesut Father Joseph de 
Castro, for the release of Christian missionaries taken prisoner during Shah- 
Jahan's punitive action against the Portugnese at Hooghly in 1632-33. 


About six years later when Shahjahan shifted his capital from Agra to 
Delhi, where he built his new city of Shahjahnabad and the magnificent Red 
Fort, he commanded ‘Ali Mardan Khan to cut what 1s known as the Delhi 
Canal to provide adequate water supply to the new capital, specially to 


(14) Elliot and Dowson, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
(15) Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., (English trans.), Vol. I, p. 163 
(16) Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cıt., p. 806; Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, Vol. XXII, p. 328, erro- 
neously names Chenab as the river. The total length of the canal 1s estimated at about 
200 miles, and was a remarkable feat achieved in so short a period as one year. 
(16a) "A Tour to Lahore (in 1808)" by an Officer of the Bengal Army, Asiatic Annual Register, 
Vol. XI, for the year 1809, diary entry for June 4th. Also see Punjab Past and Present, 
April, 1967, Vol. I, Part I, Ser. No. 1, p. 134. 
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the imperial! palace through which ran ‘the enchanting Nahr-i-Bahisht 
(Channel of Paradise), so that the lovely fountain: gushed forth with lofty 
sprays to cool ۲ apartments during the summer 


Ali Mardan Khan had had experience ın such matters in his native Persia, 
He did not have to start from scratch because the Delhi canal which he cut was 
actually an extension of an earlier and larger system, which the British, since 
the early nineteenth century, christened as the Western Jumna , canal. This 
earlier ingenious system was originally commenced by Firoz Shah Tughluq 
ın 1351 when he brought the canal from the Jumna opposite Khizrabad 
(30° 18 N. 77° 22'E)." It ran in a south-south-westerly direction up to 
Safidon (29?30' N. 767” 48' E), where this Sultan hada favourite hunting 
ground 80 miles away from Khizrabad."® 


Colonel J Colvin, an authority on the Western Jumna canal on which 
he wrote a report in 1832, records that “‘probability and tradition point out 
the head of the original canal to have been where ıt 1s now, 1mmediately at 
the point where the Jamna issues from the lower range of hills, and nearly 
opposite to another hunting seat of the same emperor (1e, Firoz Shah), 
marked in the maps as Badshah Mahal, whenceit was apparently conducted 
along one of the many old water-courses of the Jamna, till ıt fell into what 
was then the mouth of the Sombe river. , ... By one or another, or all of the 
channels, the remains of which now exist, the water was conveyed across a 
tongue of land into what 1s clearly another old channel of the Jamna under 
Burya,'? being a wide hollow, skirting the high ground to its north and west, 
which 1s continuous, though with numerous and deep indentations, from the 
hills along the right bank of the Sombe river, and then following this water 
course as far as Karnal... . From Uncha Samana,” a canal must have been 
excavated, at first of great depth, but gradually diminishing as it approached 
Suffidon."?! 


(17) The statement of Gordon Sanderson (À Guide to the Building and Gardens, Delhi Fort, 
1937, p. 64) that the Western Jumna canal “originally the work of Firoz Shah Khalji in 
A.H. 961/1291 A.D " seems to be erroneous, for when this Sultan ascended the throne 
at Delhi in 1290 he was seventy years of age and too old for such enterprise. 

(18) Gordon Sanderson, op cit, p. 64 According to Amal-i-Salih and Maathir-ul-Umara, the 
distance 1s said to be 30 Kos, which 1s approximately correct when we take into con- 
sideration that the Jumna river bed has shifted eastward about 3 miles since then. 
According to Sanderson (p. 63, note 3) "a Kos 1s roughly equal to 21 miles." 

(19) Buriya (as given 1n modern maps) is located at 30° 10' N 77° 16 E., about 4 miles east of 
the town of Jagadhri 

(20) Uncha Samana 1s about 34 miles due south of the town of Karnal 

(21) Col J. Colvin’s report on the Irrigation of the North-Western Provinces, J.A S B و‎ No. 15, 
Calcutta, March 1833 The Sombe River, according to Major W.E. Baker. was “a 
mountain-torrent nearly dry, except in the raims, when it receives the drainage of the 
mountains south-east of Nahun, and of the plains east of its course, nearly to the Jamna, 
from which and a strong fall, its floods are most violent and sudden in their effects." 
Memoranda on the Western Jamna Canal in the North-Western Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, London, 1849, p. 79, (Appendix A, note). 
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For his own convenience and for the irrigation of the land through which 
it passed, the original canal was well maintained in Firoz Shah's time. Sub- 
sequently it dried up due to lack of proper care It was not until a century 
and a half,later in A.H. 969 (1561) that the canal was cleared by Shihabud- 
din Ahmad Khan, the governor of Delhi, 1n the time of Akbar, to bring water 
to his estate. He then renamed the canal Nahr-i-Shihab after himself.?? 
Akbar appreciated the utility of the canal for the benefit of the general 
populace and in the month of Shawwal 978 A H. (1568) issued an imperial 
farman to make the whole canal operative and deeper and wider, the task 
being admirably accomplished under the superintendence of Muhammad 
Khan Tarkhan, who on its completion was given the title of Mir-i-Ab. 

` Akbar christened the canal Shaikh Nai after his favourite son, Prince Salim, 
whose pet name was Shaikho ? Akbar was quite specific in his farman in 
which he commanded that the canal “be made so wide and deep to Hissar, 
that boats may ply upon it in every part; ıt 1s my will that the superinten- 
dent build bridges and bunds where necessary,** that at every season of 
cultivation a sufficient supply of water be given to all who aided 1n excavating 
the canal, and they obtain water all the year round "?? From this it would 
be observed that Akbar had extended the original canal to Hissar by way 
of Hansi 


These details about the Western Jumna canal system clearly indicate 
that ‘Ali Mardan Khan was not responsible for cutting the original canal, as 
has generally been supposed. After Akbar the canal again became neglected 
for about forty years, that is, until Shahjahan built his new city at Delhi, 
and once again got the waterway cleared ın 1048 A H. (1638) as far as 
Safidon ?$ It is only then that ‘Ali Mardan Khan comes into the picture. 


Having understood Shahjahan’s desire ‘Ah Mardan Khan went 
ahead to cut a canal linking Safidon with the emperor's new capital, and it 
was only natural for him to take advantage of the terrain between Safidon 
and Delhi During his survey he found a depression which he utilised to 
make use of up to Madloda, which 1s 8 miles east of Safidon, and between 
Madlóda and Kurana to the south-south-west he followed a 1o-mile long 
natural hollow Kurana “^s 1n fact the head of a great drain of the country 
ending in the Farkhnagar Jhil, about fifteen miles 5 W of Delhi, and this he 
unfortunately followed to Gohana,"" which lay ro miles south of Kurana. 
The selection of this line for the canal was an error of judgement as may be 
seen from the consequences that occurred later This was not the first time 





(22) Gordon Sanderson, op cit., p 64 

(23) Major W E, Baker, op cit, pp 95-102, Appendix B ("A Canal Act of the Emperor 
Akbar, with some Notes and Remarks on the History of the Western Jamna Canals," 
by Lieut. Yule, Engineers, Fitst Assistant, Western Jamna Canals). 

(24) Ibid., p. 97, note The only old bridges in Major Baker’s time were at Gharaunda near 
Karnal, and at Safidon, "both massive structures with pointed arches." 

(25) Ibid., p. 97. ۳ 

(26) Gordon Sanderson, op cit, p. 64. 

(27) Col. Colvin in Appendix A of of Major W.E. Baker, op. cit., p. 82. Gohana is located 
at 29°10’ N. 76° 43’ E., and 48 miles N.W. 
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that ‘Ali Mardan Khan had erred in constructing canals. This is evident 
from his effort 1n the Ravi Canal described earlier when initially it failed to 
supply water sufficiently to the Shalimar Garden at Lahore. From Gohana 
he diverged south-east on a course the traces of which were to be seen till 
recent times, particularly up to Jatola which is 20 miles north-west of Delhi, 
whither 'Ali Mardan Khan dug his canal almost approximately on the 
present line to the capital 8 


Initially relieved that the task had been completed, 'Ali Mardan Khan 
ordered for the first trial of the works When the wate: was released into 
the canal, it gushed and soon reached the speed of an avalanche. This caused 
a terrible catastrophe, as "the water having got into the deep hollow at 
Gohana, could not escape thence by the channel formed, and accumulating, 
until it overtopped the embankments across this hollow way, destroyed the 
town of Lalpur, of which the extensive ruins still exist in a hollow west of 
the present town of Rhotak.'"?? The effect of the damage extended over 500 
square miles of land, annihilating property, crops, animals and human beings. 


Leave alone ‘Ali Mardan Khan, this unforeseen calamity must have 
caused much anxiety at the Mughal court The situation in which he was 
placed spurred him on to find a quick solution 1n order at least to save his 
own reputation in the eyes of the Emperor It necessitated a fresh survey 
of the area lying east of the line Safidon-Korana-Gohana and closer to the 
western bank of the Jumna. This has been deduced from the fact that ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan’s new canal commenced farther up than that of Firoz Shah’s, 
some twelve miles to the north-east of Safidon and therefore nearer to 
Karnal. The terrain thence to the Moghul capital was not quite ideal but 
this new line would be shorter and thus deemed economical. 


The question where to begin his new canal bothered ‘Ah Mardan Khan, 
who after much deliberation and judgement fixed the point in the vicinity 
of Munak and Rair, actually 14 miles south-east of the latter ™ The line 
of the new channel passed "closely to the natural ridge of the country, 
where the land falls off on each side. From Jatola,?! the departure from his 
old course is of less moment; although to account for remains of bits of 
canal here and there, he must have made another detour near Bhowana,?? 
where entering on the low ground between that and the high ground on which 
the city stands, he had his most difficult task. He appears to have secured 
himself, at the upper end of this dangerous spot by an outlet sufficient to 
reduce the level of the canal materially in case of accident Ahead of this 


(28) Col. Colvin in Appendix A of Major W.E. Baker, op cit, p 82  Gohana is located at 
29°10'N. 76'43E. and 48 miles N.W 


(29) Ibid. Lalpur, not being marked on modern maps, seems to have disappeared not long 
after Colonel Colvin's, time, about a century ago. Rohtak 1s located at 28° 53’ N. 
76° 33' E., and 44 miles W.N.W. of Delhi. 

(30) Rair ıs a village located 2 miles S.W. of Munak (29° 32’ N 76'50'E) which in turn is 
15 miles S S W. of Karnal. ١ 

(31) Jataula, as it ıs called now, is at 28° 51’ N. 76°59’ E , and about 54 miles from Raır. 

(32) Bawana ıs located at 28° 50’ N. 77°01’ E.. and 15 miles N.W. of Delhi's Red Fort 
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point,,ın order to ‘maintain the level required in the city.'and‘palace, the 
canal, instead. of being sunk in the ground, is carried along an elevated 
mound, in: many parts of which: the bottom rises much higher than the 
surrounding country --The lowest portion of this hollow was crossed by an 
aqueduct of masonry,.under which ‘the surplus water of the Farkhnagar 
Jhil- escapes into the Jamna. The canal shortly after entering on and 
skirting the base of the range of hills west of Delhi (the drainage from which 
crosses over the canals by ancient aqueducts) 1s finally led directly across 
the ridge by a channel cut out in the rock, to the depth of about sixty feet 
at the crest. It then enters the city, and passing through it by an open 
channel, traverses along another extensive aqueduct into the palace, through- 
out the whole of which 1t ramifies 1n open or covered watercourses, having 
outlets to the Jamna, thus permitting the passage of constant streams of 
fresh water "?* 


Briefly, ‘Alı Mardan Khan’s new line ran from its commencement near 
Rair for over 40 miles in a southerly. direction, that 1s, until it was abeam 
the town of Sonepat,** whence the course veered to south-east traversing 35 
miles until it reached the Moghul capital. Considering the difficulties 
encountered in the terrain and the manner 1n which this task was handled, it 
may be asserted that the digging of this canal was indeed a great engineering 
undertaking achieved as it was nearly threé and a half centuries ago. In 
regard to the monetary aspect, Colonel Colvin observes: “On a review of the 
‘ancient works in Delhi, connected with the canal, money must have been 
expended with a most lavish hand to effect what 1s known; and much is yet 
hidden in the ruins of the neighbourhood. ^ In fairness to ‘Ali Mardan 


exhibited considerable engineering skill ۴ ni QE كيه‎ 3 


م مه يه 


~'e , The canal not only irrigated'a vast area of land along itS route but also 
furnished the only pure drinking water for the’teeming population of the 
new Moghul city of Shahjahanabad And, what 1s more, the channel had a 
-sufficiently surplus supply of water for the flora in the lovely gardens laid 
out in and around the capital; and "in the space between the range of hills 
and the palace, numerous underground channels were let off to the various 
residences of the nobles,"?' whose tongues ‘Ali Mardan Khan desired to stop 


(33) Colonel Colvin in Appendix A of Major W.E Baker, op cit., pp, 82-83. 

(34) Sonepat lies at 29°00’ N. 77 017 E, and 28 miles N N W from Delhi’s Red Fort. 

(35) Colonel Colvin in Appendix A of Major W.E Baker, op cit, p. 83. 

(36) J.J. Hatten, History and Description of Government Canals in the Punjab, Lahore, Punjab 
Government Press, pp 1-3: quoted by Gordon Sanderson, op. cit., pp. 64-65: Colonel 
Colvin in Appendix A of Major W.F. Baker, op cit, p 83. 

(37) Colonel Colvin in Appendix A of Major W.E. Baker, op. cit., p. 83. Gordon Sanderson, 
op. cit., p. 66, note remarks "The river supply coming down the right bank of the Jumna 
was bunded up annually at Fatehgarh near Dadupur, about 14 miles below Tajawala. 
The line followed was the drainage at the foot of the high land (bangar) of the right bank. 
Several cuts through the high land had to be made. Drainage and escapes were fairly 
provided for." 
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wagging too much about his earlier failure. The canal thus 5116065511197 con- 
structed was maintained in a state ot'efficiency not DE Cang Shabjahan’s 
reign but about à century thereafter as well ~+ 


Remarking that ‘Alı Mardan Khan “distinguished himself very highly 
by his great talents, in constructing useful public works, of which the canal 
bears ample testimony,” the noted historian Julia Corner adcs interestingly 
that “at a later period during the troubles that attended the decline of the 
Moghul empiré, the canal was so entirely neglected, that it became choked 
üp with rubbish, and the luxury of good water was unknown at Delhi for a 
very long period , until the British government undertook the beneficial task 
of clearing the canal, which was re-opened in 1820," when the whole popu- 
lation of the city went out rejoicing, to meet the stream, OWE ınto it 
sweetmeats and flowers 5 


To ‘Alı Mardan Khan is also attributed the construction of another canal 
which later came to be known as the Barı Doab Canal after improvement 
had been effected by the British to it, for the purpose of serving as a peren- 
nial irrigation system for the land lying between the Beas and Ravi rivers 
in the ۳ 


By this time ‘Ali Mardan Khan had gained all-round esteem of the 
Moghul court, which often sought his counsel ın important matters of state, 
and because his advice was sound, 1t was invariably accepted by the emperor. 
Like other nobles under similar circumstances, ‘Ali Mardan Khan took 
advantage of his influence to obtain promotion and position for his own kith 
and kin, and his intimate supporters For instance, on his eldest son Ibrahim 
Khan was bestowed the title of ‘Khan’ in 1653-54 and on his father's death 
the rank of 4000 gat and 3000 sawar. Later, ın the battle of Samugarh he 
was posted at the right of Dara Shikoh's army ^ His sister's son and son- 
in-law, Husain Beg Khan, who accompanied ‘Alı Mardan Khan when he 
turned himself over to Shahjahan, rose by stages to the rank of 1500 zat and 


(38) Lieut. Yule in Appendix B of Major W.E. Baker, op. cit, p 102, records - 
“A D. 1707: The water ceased to reach Hariana 
AD 1740: Ceased to flow at Safidun . - P 
AD.1753 to 1760 The Delhi canal ceased to flow. 
AD 1817: Capt. Blane appointed to restore the Delhi Canal. 
A D. 1820 ۰ The water again entered Delhi " 

(39) Miss Julia Corner, The History of China and India, Pictorial and Descriptive, London, 
1847, pp 275-6 Opposite p 276, ıs a lovely sketch of the “Source of the Jumna ” 
Imperial Gazetter, 1908, Vol XXI, p 369, is incorrect for attributing ‘Alı Mardan Khan 
as the projector of the Eastern Jumna Canal 

(40) Imperial Gazetter, Vol XXI, p 369, and Vol. VII, p. 16. Also Major Colvin, op cit, 
p. 111. 

(41) Waqr'at-i-' Alamgiri of Aqıl Khan Razı, ed. by Zafar Hasan, Delhi, 1946, p 15, note 5. 
See also Shah Nawaz Khan, Maathir-ul-Umra, Vol. I, pp. 295-301. On Dara Shikoh’s 
death, he Joined Murad Bakhsh, and on the latter's confinement at the hands of Aurang- 
zeb, he offered his allegiance to the latter. 
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1000 sawar under Shahjahan." There was his old friend Murshid-Quli 
Khan, who had served under him when he was governor of Qandhar, and 
who also came with ‘Ah Mardan Khan to the Moghul court. Murshid-Quli 
Khan was on his recommendation taken into Shahjahan’s service, where he 
was eventually promoted to the position of 2000 zat and i000 sawar and 
posted in the Deccan as the Diwan of the Lower Ghats *? 


Not the least was ‘Abdulla Beg, son of Haji Mansur, who served as a 
governor under Nazir Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Balkh When Shahjahan 
directed his son Murad Bakhsh to invade Balkh ın mid-1646 and ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan gave his assistance as a commander of a portion of the prince’s forces, 
Haji Mansur made the timely surrender of the fort of Tirmiz to the Moghul 
army on July 7 The Emperor was pleased to take 1n Haji Mansur and his 
two sons into the imperial service. The younger son named ‘Abdulla Beg 
later rose to the rank of 3000 zat and 800 sawar under Shahjahan who 
bestowed on him the title of Mukhlis Khan.** 


In Shahjahan’s time, lavish entertainment was the order of the day, and 
‘Ah Mardan Khan in this respect did not lag behind. In fact, ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan's popularity, among other things, was due to “the taste and elegance 
he displayed on all occasions of show and festivity’’** which excited universal 
admiration at the court. In this context it may be said with some certainty 
that he was second only to Asaf Khan, who was also a Persian by origin. 


After the death of Khalilullah Khan, viceroy of Lahore, in 1655-1656, 
Shahjahan sent for ‘Ah Mardan Khan from Kashmir to take charge of the 
Punjab. Due to the intense heat ın the plains of that province to which he 
was not accustomed, he suffered a serious setback 1n health, his condition 
being aggravated by an attack of dysentery. Appreciating this situation, 
Shahjahan permitted him to return immediately to the cooler climes of the 
Kashmir valley. It was in early 1067 A h. (1657) that the latter was on his 
way thither 


However, the now frail ‘Al Mardan Khan could not withstand the 
strain. of travelling any longer, and while his htter was moving through the 
village of Machhiwara he passed away on 12 Rajab, 1067 A.H. (April 16, 
1657), still along way from his destination Thence his mortal remains 


(42) Waqi'at-i-! Alamgiri, op. cıt., p 24, note 4. Also see Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cıt., Vol. 
II, pp. 591-593 


(43) Waq at-i-' Alamgiri, op. cit. p. 15, note 5. Also see Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit, Vol. 
IIT, pp 493-495 During the war of succession Murshid Quli Khan turned over to 
Aurangzeb, who promoted him to 3000 zat 3000 sawar. 


(44) Waqi'at-i-' Alamgiri, op, cit. p, 52, note 1 See also Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., Vol. 
Il, pp. 968-970. Mukhlis Khan was later deputed with Raja Jaswant Singh to obstruct 
Aurangzeb's advance northwards from the Deccan. In the encounter the Raja was 
defeated, when Mukhlis Khan offered his allegiance to Aurangzeb, who promoted him 
to 3000 zat and 1500 sawar as also gave him the title of Yakka Taz Khan, 


(45) T.W. Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, London, 1894, p. 57. 
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were transferred to Lahore where they were interred in his mother’s tomb.*® 
“Ali Mardan Khan is said to have left behind a fabulous amount of money 
and property to the value of over one crore of rupees, which under the 
current law of escheat went into the imperial coffers. He was survived by 
his three sons, namely Ibrahim Khan (who has already been mentioned), 
Ismail Beg and Ishag Beg. In the war of succession between Dara Shikoh 
and Aurangzeb both Ismail Beg and Ishaq Beg were killed on the battlefield 
at Dholpur on 7 Ramadan, 1068 A H. (May 29, 1658). 


Having given an account of the life and career of ‘Ali Mardan Khan, 
one may now deal with his connection with art and architecture, and the 
question of his possible link with the pianning and building of the Taj Mahal. 


From the information available to us there is no doubt whatever that 
'Ali Mardan Khan was apparently conversant with civil engineering, as is 
evident from the following 1nstances:- 


1, He was responsible for the construction of the perimeter fortification 
walls of the Qandhar fort, situated as it was in the difficult mount- 
tainous terrain. No less remarkable was the fact, as is related, that 
the construction was completed in the exceedingly short period of only 
forty days " But the point which is not clear is whether ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan built entirely new fortification walls or strengthened and heigh- 
tened those already existing However, since he did the work in such 
quick time it is logical to deduce that what he did was to strengthen 
and heighten the existing fortifications. 


2. The second instance of his ability in civil engineering is that he 
constructed a canal from the Ravi River‘’4 to provide water for the 
Shalimar Garden, wherein he constructed tanks, water channels, 
fountains, and perhaps pavilions It is also known that the initial 
canal that he cut was deficient in water with the result that an addi- 
tional canal 32 krohs (approximately 80 miles) long had to be dug. 


3. Similar circumstances attended his effort in cutting the Delhi canal, 
where the initial water channel was a failure. Here again he had to 
dig an entirely new canal to the new Moghul capital of Shahjahan- 
abad, the final achievement being remarkable. 


Now, considering the above works and considering that on his behalf 
Khalilullah Khan superintended the digging of the canal which brought 
water to the Shalimar Garden at Lahore, and the works such as tanks, 
fountains and pavilions, one is led to conclude that ‘Ali Mardan Khan cut 
his canals on a trial and error method. 


(46) Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 805, states that he was buried in his father’s 
tomb, but this would appear to be incorrect, because Gany ‘Ali Khan died at Qandhar in 
1034 A H. (1624-1625). Machhiwara 1s located at approximately 30°57'N. 76°12’E. and 
about 20 miles east of Ludhiana. 

(47) Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 796-797. 

(47a) R.C. Majumdar, H.C. Raychaudhuri and Kalikankar Datta, An Aed History of 
India, London, 1958, even suggests that " 'Ali Mardan Khan repaired or built the Ravi 
Canal in 1639,” 
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`“ “During the two decades (1637-1657) of his connection with Shahjahan; 
‘Ali Mardan Khan's experience'in building is limited to tlie construction Of 
mere walls on the perimeter of the Oandhar Fort. ‘Since during that period: 
Shahjahan erected several fine edifices at Agra and Delhi. and sincé there. is: 
no mention of 'Ali Mardan Khan's participation in their construction in the 
contemporary chronicles, it is difficult to presume' that he had experience of 
the artistic aspect of architecture © ` 1 * i 


As regards the Taj Mahal, there are two statements made by noted 
authorities, namely, T.W Beale and James Fergusson, which have to be taken 
into account Beale records that ‘Ali Mardan Khan “is believed to have 
introduced the bulbous Tartar dome into Indian architecture,’’*? an assertion 
which may have influenced Fergusson- to conjecture that the Taj Mahal 
was “most probably designed by ‘Ali Mardan Khan, a Persian refugee 9 


But, both these statements are questionable Beale does not define the 
term *bulbous Tartar dome," but since the Tartars hailed from Central 
Asia, Beale seems to have had in mind the onion-shaped domes found in 
that region long before the seventeenth century Further, ‘Al Mardan 
Khan was not a Tartar but a Persian The ancestors of the Moghul dynasty 
were Tartars whose blood was intermixed with that of the Turks And 
though Babur founded the Moghul empire in 1526, it was not until the 
lapse of about half a century before the first bulbous dome made its appearance 
in the Indian sub-continent, namely, that which crowns thé tomb of 
Humayun, the construction of which was completed about 1569. Around 
this period also bulbous domes made their debut at Bijapur where the ruling 
dynasty of the ‘Adil Shahis, like Babur, were of Turkish descent Thus, the 
bulbous dome was extant in the Moghul empire long before ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan’s advent. ; | 


As to Fergusson’s conjecture, it may be asserted that the planning of the 
Taj Mahal took place in the second half of 1631 at Burhanpur The 
‘construction of the mausoleum itself was fairly ın an advanced stage in 
1637. It was then too late to incorporate drastic changes in its design, 
including that of the dome which is evolved on the basis of Indo-Muslim 
traditions and Persian influence, examples of which were an improvement on 
and more elegant than those in Central Asia, for instance, in Samarqand and 
Bokhara The désigner of the Taj Mahal dome took a cue from its proto- 
type in the mausoléum of Humayun, and that in the intervening stage as 1s 
evident from the tomb of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khan-i-Kharian Of all these 
‘Ali Mardan Khan had no practical expcrience 5 


It may also be borne in mind that prior to ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s advent 
at Shahjahan's court, there were -several nobles of Persian origin such as. 
Asaf Khan and Wazir Khan who had long been conversant with current art 
and architecture Having erected edifices of exquisite design and taste, they 
were far more qualified and experienced than ‘Ali Mardan Khan, and 
were in more favourable circumstances to introduce something new in the 
extant style of building 


(48) T.W. Beale, op. cit., p. 57. 
(49) James Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 306, note 1. 


i 
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Besides, there is hardly any evidence in the contemporary documents 
to indicate that any buildings of merit were ever designed or erected by ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan during his two decades’ stay (1637-1657) in the Moghul 
empire, with the exception of his mother’s mausoleum at Lahore in which 
his own remains were later interred. But its dome is rather flattish as 
compared with the bulbous and more elegant specimen crowning Asaf Khan’s 
tomb which was built about the same time (1641-42) and the shape of which 
1s certainly closer to the dome of the Taj Mahal. 

From the foregoing facts it would be logical to conclude that ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan had neither any handin designing the Taj Mahal nor 
introduced the so-called Tartar dome in Indo- Muslim architecture. 


SULTAN SALIM (JAHANGIR) AS A REBEL KING 
Jalaluddin 


SULTAN SALIM (JAHANGIR) was a rebel against his father, the 

Emperor Akbar, for a considerable period during the last years of the 
latter's reign The contemporary accounts have made mention of his rebel- 
lious activities but they do not record many details about his enthronement, 
issuing of farmàns and coins, etc Jahangir, in his own biography, (Tozuk-i- 
Jahángir?), has, among the events of the 5th Regnal Year, referred to the 
transfer of the Black Throne from Allahabad to Agra, but he does not mention 
when the throne was constructed and with what object? This throne provides 
sufficient proof of his enthronement as a rebel king and mentions the year of 
its construction, i e., 1011 A.H /1602 A.D. 


For proclaiming himself a king, the enthronement, issuing of the farmàn 
and coins were essential acts to be performed Sultan Salim had made the 
fort of Allahabad the headquarters of his activities He issued many 
farmans from there as an independent king ‘These farmàns are rare and 
significant from the historical point of view. 


One of the farmàns of Sultan Salim, issued by him while he was a rebel, 
is available in the State Archives of U.P , Allahabad There must be other 
farmàns, too, of the same period, but they are in obscurity 


In this note a detailed study of the available farmàn has been made 
with a special reference to his Black Throne and coins The farmán under 
study was issued by Sultàn Salim during the 47th Regnal Year of Emperor 
Akbar. According to this farmàn, 240 Bighas of cultivable land from 
Pargana Sadrpur, Sarkar District Khairabad, were granted as “Madad-i- 
ma'àsh" (subsistence allowance) to Shaikh Idris This grant of land was 
free from any kind of tax payable in those days 


The text of the original farm4n is as follows: 


با مالك الملك 


Ue ee‏ مطاع n‏ المطمر als lus Nel‏ عاری 


7 


) محر ^234 ( 
di‏ مظفر galls Lidl‏ ساطان سام بادشاه ** 


دری و قت فرمان عاليشان واحب الاطاعه و الادءان از مکن اطف و احسال شرف صدور 
وعزو رو د يامتكه موازى دو بيست بيكه ز مين افتاده لابق دراعت بكر اہی بطر يق اپتدای از خر يف 
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بارس ایل از Ss‏ صدر بور سرکار خر آباد درو حه مدد معاش مشیخت مآب شوخ ادر یس و غرم 
تفصیل صن مقرر ومسلم اشد که‌حاصلات آرا سال سال صرف معیست حودها تمودم بدءای دوام 
دوات قاهرم اشتغال age‏ می ,ايد كه حكام Jie,‏ و حا كيرداران و کر در بان حال و استقبال LS,‏ 
مد کور آراضی" مور را ار محل دك پیموده و چك بسته تصرف آعا کداشته مدحل نماد و عات 
مال و oh‏ و احاحات و عوارضات جورت ail‏ و پیشکشی و ساوری و ده نیمی و مقدی 
و SE‏ ساری و صد دومی و او ak‏ و 4a‏ و رسد iy‏ و کار و تكرار رراعت و بط 
هر ساله بعد تشحیص جك وکل تکالیف دیوانی و مطالبات سلطایی مزاحهت aule;‏ وهر سال Ql‏ 


iv Baw st ala التار م عر ۵ اسعمدار مز‎ J | محر بر‎ 
The following is a gist of the Persian text: 


“YA-MALIK AL-MULK" 
(O Lord of land ) 
“ Hukm (order of) Abul Muzaffar Sultan Salim Shah Ghaz”’ 


( Round Seal) 
" Muzaffar-ud-Duniyà wad-Din 
Sultan Salim, Badshàh. " 


The exalted farmàn has been issued to grant 240 Bighas of cultivable 
land, as Madad-i-ma'ásh (Subsistence allowance), in Pargana Sadrpur, 
Sarkar Kairabàd, to Shaikh Idris and others according to the details given 
below It has been ordered that the grantees should appropriate the produce 
of every year for their livelihood The officials of the Paragana have been 
enjoined to measure the land and release the same in favour of the grantees 
and should not interfere with it No kind of prevalent tax shall be realised 
from the above-mentioned grant No farmàn or barwàncha shall ever be 
called for renewal of this grant There shall be no deviation from the 
aforesaid orders 

Written on 1st Insfandarmuz Mah [ahi 47th Regnal Year of Akbar. 


ENDORSEMENT ON THE BACK 


The farmàn was issued at the Dhauki of Lal Beg,' at the Risàla of 
Shaikh Noor-ullàh, and written by the calligraphist 'Abdus-Salim. 


(1) After the revolt at Allahabad, Lal Beg was sent to administer Jaunpur (Beni Prasad— 
History of Jahangir, p. 44) Soon after accession to the throne of Agra, Lal Beg, trans- 
formed into Baz Bahadur, was raised to a Mansab of 4000 and to the Governorship of 
Bihar (bid , p. 125). 

The presence of Lal Beg's name indicates that the farmán was issued at the very start 
of the rebellion ; and till then Lal Beg was not sent to administer Jaunpur. 
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There are five round seals affixed readable as follows: 

(1) " Noor-ullah, murid Shah Salim ast,” 

(2) '"'Aqbat Mahmood, murîd Shah Salim ast, "' 

(3) “ Moin-ud-Din, murid-1-Shah Salim, ” 

T murîd Shah Salim ast, ”‏ ۰ كا 

O oi n wed murid Shah Salim ast ” 
Close to the above seals, the autograph of the officers, containing different 
dates, has also been recorded 


As usual, there is Zimn and endorsement of various offices it has passed 
through 


An endorsement on the margin has been made by Sharif Khan whose 
name has been written with the titles “‘‘Umdat-ul-mulk, Rukn-us-Saltanat- 
‘ul-ulyatul-“aliya, Sharif Khan. 4 


The grant of 240 Bighas of land has been divided amongst 8 grantees, 
including Shaikh Idris as follows: 


)1( Shaikh Idris T e 40 Bighas 
(2) Sulaimàn ; 35 5 
(3) ‘Abdul Majid ۱ - 35 » 
(4) Ruknud-Din : i 30 - 
(5) Fath Muhammad . ; 30 js 
(6) Imad ps P 1 30 ۳ 
(7 Dãim m T 20 js 
(8) ‘Abdul Ghafoor . Us 20 5 


The above 8 grantees were co-sharers of the Madad-i-ma‘dsh grant. 
This farman of Sultan Salim is important ın many respects : 


(a) It was 1ssued by Salim just after declaring himself as an independent 
king. 


(b) There ıs no Tughra of Emperor's ( Akbar's) name and only Sultan 
Salim's name appears at the top, signifying the independent status of Salim. 
The absence of Tughra of Akbar's name also proves the denial of authority 
of the Emperor 


(c) With the name Salim, the Kunniyah “Abul Muzaffar” and the title 
“Ghazi” have been written which were the titles adopted only by independent 
kings His name, with titles, is written as “Abul Muzaffar Sultan Salim Shah 
Ghazi” 

(d) In the seal also the Kunniyah “ Muzaffar-ud-Duniya wad-Din" 
along with the name of the king and the word **Badshàh" have been inscribed, 
indicating the independent status. ١ 


(2) Sharif Khan, the grand Wazir and Amir-ul-Umara of Jahangir, was the most trusted 
friend of Salim, who owed him much for his enthronement as Emperor. 
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(e) In the beginning of the text, the word “Farman-i-‘Alishan” occurs for 
the order which confirms that this order was issued by Salim after assuming 
the status of an independent king The word “farmān” is the official term 
for royal orders used by the Mughal Emperors 


(f) All the seals of various officials affixed on the farman bear the 
inscription ‘‘Murid-i-Shah Salim," which shows their sole allegiance to the 
king. 

) The date of issue of the farmàn has been written as 47th Ilàhi year 
(1602 A.D.), which is worth noticing. This was the year when Salim rose in 
rebellion against his father. 


(h) This farmàn also locates the extent of the area under the command 
of Sultan Salim. 


THe BLACK THRONE or SULTAN SALIM 


The Black Throne, well known as the throne of Jahàngir, is the actual 
throne on which Salim must have celebrated his first enthronement as a king 
This throne is placed in the open courtyard of Diwan-i-Khàs in Agra Fort. 
Jt has cracked due to some severe shock Jahangir has referred to this 
throne in his biography in the following words `- 


" دوات حال كه يجمبت آو ردل نحت سنك سياه قبل ارين به اله آباد رخص كشته بود 

رود چهارشنه ماه مهر آمده ملارمت كرد و OT‏ نحت را حیح و dL.‏ آورد - الق id IIE‏ 

سہ کی است از عابت سياهى و براق سيار ے راند که ار قسم سننگ dle‏ بوده باشد طول glee OT‏ 

در عه Sh, e‏ و عرض آل دو ذرعه و م بك طسو و حجم Ol‏ طسو :وده اشد اطر اف آل را 4 

سگ تراشان ماهر فر موده ام که ابات ماسب نقش کرده اد و lel,‏ هم از ان قسم Lim‏ يران 
مو دم اند | AS‏ او get oly coli‏ سیم Rd‏ 

Its size is 10 7۰ 9 10" x 6" 


On the four sides of the throne the following Persian verses have been 
beautifully inscribed :- 


راد گا ھے که ایغ او ارد Oe‏ دو ليکر سر عدو ۵ دو ام 
ds;‏ ابن az‏ ار KS o das‏ يه Jas A?‏ کاس ES‏ 
pas de‏ و ER S Ol‏ ملك مر ور مه را J nw‏ رد وسيم 
مسد 91D lb‏ 9 ضیا e a eS‏ بها جو در تم 
E‏ تارسح او بعکر شدم مدد_ی e‏ ارخ دا_ے S‏ 
تاملك تختکاه حو ر شیداست كفت Lil‏ سر ر شاه سايم 


(514. 0-2 re) 


سر بر حضرت سلطا سايم | کر شاه همیشه ياد مز بنود مغر اله 
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On the four legs of the throne the following verses and the text appear 
in small letters :- 


حول شاه سام وارث ca‏ و نکن بر حت ات و ست ۳3 آ رس 
شك اس ممار کش مها نككير جو دات و د ور ء_دالت أ ةدش نور ME rll‏ 


db‏ ص امه باد ار ملك 5 Reo‏ |4 سر بر شام حشات. گر اس اكير شاه 

On close observation 1t is clear that both the inscriptions have separately 
been inscribed after a certain gap. 

The inscriptions around the throne bear Sultan Salim’s name which 
shows that it was prepared at 3 

On the legs of the throne there are inscriptions in very small letters. It 
bears the name of Jahàngir, bearing testimony that his name had been Sultàn 
Salim before his enthronement as Emperor. 

As the throne belongs to the period of rebellion, the name of Salim 
occurs at three places, as if he was an independent king, the inscription 
being as follows - 


» ادشام 4 d and‏ سر بر شاه سايم 9 d‏ و mor‏ حص ت اطان ge‏ اكير RE‏ 5 
Corns oF SALIM‏ 


With the enthronement and issuing of farmàns, Sultan Salim also got his 
coins struck One of his coins of that period is available in the State Museum 
at Lucknow The throne and farman bear the name of Salim in the same 
words But the study of his coins 1s interesting since it bears the inscrip- 
tions of the farman and throne as well. The coin bears the following words: 


(é gle سام | كر‎ OL bl. sis i 7 3b 1 ael رد ر رر صرب‎ 4S مالك الملك‎ i 


Malik al-Mulk is inscribed at the top of the farmàn and it is also found 
on one sıde ofthe coin “Sultan Salim Akbar Shah” and “Shah Salim” have 
been inscribed on the throne On the reverse side of this coin is inscribed 
“Shah Sultan Salim Akbar Shah.” 

The independent status of Sultan Salim emerges out of a comparative 
study of all the three sources. 

The coin bears the name of the mint from Ahmadabad which means 
that there was a trustworthy person who took the responsibility to get the 
coins issued It is possible that many more coins of the period of the 
rebellion are available. 

However, the throne, farmans and coins possess a strange similarity and 
their presence proves the fact that Sultan Salim had tried to establish a 
parallel government during the period of his rebellion. 


(3) In the Allahabad Fort, there 1s an inscription of Sultan Salim on Ashoka’s pillar 1n which 
the name of the calligrapher 1s written as “Abdullah Mushkin Raqam." He was a 
renowned calligrapher of Akbar’s period. The title of “Mushkin Raqam ” was granted 
to him by Emperor Akbar. There is a strange similarity in the inscriptions of the throne 
and the pillar. The script of both of them 1s very fine and probably the same calligrapher 
wrote the inscriptions of the throne also. 
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A.K. Julius Germanus 


WAS honoured by the receipt of a booklet entitled Al-adab al- filistını al- 
mu‘asir fil-ma'rika written by a scholarly Arab lady, Thurayya Malhas. 
This patriotic authoress has made a study of the contemporary Palestinian 
literature dealing with the struggle for regaining the lost home occupied in 
the course of the tragic wars of Egypt against Israel. 


The authoress points out that this Palestinian literature was not born 
in 1948 or 1967, but its roots reach back to the period prior to these calami- 
tous times. It manifested itself—as in the case of the literature of other Arab 
countries—in short stories, novels, dramatic pieces and poetry, but now a 
new kind of Palestinian literature, mainly poetry, has sprung up as the result 
of the tragedy which befell hundreds of thousands of refugees and inhabitants 
of the territories occupied by Israeli administration. The peace and the 
laborious life of Palestinians have rudely been disturbed by the new rule, 
and the self-consciousness of the Arabs revolted against the mental and 
economic suffering inflicted upon them through the inevitable consequences 
of wars. Patriotic and human sentiment created a movement of resistance 
expressing itself in fighting with arms, but it was also accompanied by loftier 
weapons, namely, those of the word and the pen. A number of poets arose 
who employed their verses in haranguing the freedom fighters, infusing 
courage into their hearts, consoling the dejected, and encouraging the hope 
for the final victory of the just cause. 


In 1968 Yusuf al-Khatib published his diwan, Al-watan al-muhtall (The 
Occupied Home) and Dr Abdurrahman Yaghi, the learned dean of the 
university in Amman, delivered a series of lectures in which he delineated 
the course of the new patriotic Palestinian literature. He called upon other 
writers to unite in the struggle for the liberation of the sufferers under foreign 
rule This call was a noble voice arising from the desire of conciliation, 
because where weapons fail, the pen led by honest words can triumph. 
galaxy of poets raised their voice for the cause of the bleeding Palestine. 
whose wounds cry out for the responsibility of this tragedy which has befallen 
the Arabs and Jews alike. 


Only historians of the future will be able to pass a right judgement upon 
the human folly, avarice and self-deceit which brought this affliction on 
millions, and which present guides of worldly affairs are unable peacefully 
to solve. 
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Some outstanding poets living on occupied territories are Abdur-Rahim 
Mahmoud, Abi Salma, [brahim Tuquan, Mahmoud Darwish, Toufiq Zayyad, 
who wrote “Youngsters of Pigeons” (afrakh hamam) when the catastrophe took 
place. They have grown into lions in the course of events Some of them 
were thrown into gaol, but their voice found its way across prison-walls. Amid 
the sounds of despair, a sad tone also rings out of the poems, a kind of 
remorse that the Palestinians neglected to march with the times in due course. 
Many a people on the globe has experienced the same stroke of misfortune. 
History 1s full of the accounts of struggles of heroes who either triumphed 
or valiantly succumbed. Humanity prompts us to sympathise and support 
the efforts of people in distress. 


The Palestinian modern poetry may roughly be divided into two sections. 
The first covers the years till 1960. It is characterised by sorrow, adoration 
of freedom, pity for the martyrs and lamentation for the refugees, anguish 
of privation and of the lack of sympathy. The poets were constrained to hide 
their real meaning by symbols for it. Mahmoud Darwish did so in his 
poems quoted below. A yearning for the destroyed home and a hope for a 
vague future ring out of the crude lines of poetry. Again, the will to live 
on revives in the soul of the dejected poets, who try to find friends in 
fellow-sufferers in Cuba, Vietnam and Algiers. 


The second section starts with the years from 1960 and 15 characterised 
by a more decisive fighting spirit, departing from the maudlin tenor of some 
of the previous poets. A popular voice takes the place of the hitherto 
intentionally literary style and approaches the spoken language of the mawalia 
of bygone ages. The memory of the glorious Arab past rises up in the 
conscience of the poets and renders their poetic effusions more vivid by the 
apparition of the homely oak tree, the olive, and the invigorating air of the 
paternal meadows. Besides these sentimental veins permeating the verses, 
the poverty and outlawed position of the abased victims of occupation 
engendered the revolt against class-rule and a socialistic tune peals out of the 
verses of some impulsive poets 


The outcry for liberty has not remained an unheard voice in an empty 
desert. Poets, writers and thinkers all over the Arab lands listened eagerly 
to the appeal for aid, and even the far-off western world felt itself responsible, 
acknowledging its debt to all who, as a result of folly or deceit, were hurled 
into despair. It is the word and the pen which may rouse the dormant con- 
science of humanity, and my feeble pen serves perhaps to open a narrow 
window towards the broad plain of pain and privation of our fellowmen. 


Palestinian poetry is a mirror of sentiments radiating from despondent 
hearts, which were more prone to the inner meaning and the ultimate aim 
than the strictly spoken pure artistic form. The style of some of the poems, 
perhaps of many, may seem crude and rugged, but the sincerity underlying 
them is such that the fire which flashes up from the vigorous will to live 
cannot fail to gain our appreciation. 
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SORROW 
I 

Samh al-Qàsim (Amsht) from the Diwan: Dukhdan al-barakin. 
With an upright back I walk, 
With a raised head I walk, 
In my hand a branch of olive and a dove 
Upon my shoulder lies my corpse, 
So I walk. 
My heart 15 a full moon red, 
My heart is also a garden 
Full of thorns exhaling sweet basil. 
My lips ...... like a raining sky 
Of fire now and love again. 
And I walk...... I walk. 
With an upright back ... .. and raised head 
In my hand an olive branch and a dove, 
Upon my shoulder ...... lies my corpse. 


ستصب القامة ... امشی 

ee dalb] p‏ امشی 

فى كص ... deni‏ ر تون و حامه 
BS des‏ ... سشی 

و انا امشی 

قلی " مر اهر 

قلى c‏ بستال .. 

ole Jl 4i » مه العوسيح‎ 

شفتاى . . ساء jt‏ 

بارا حینا Le‏ احیال ! 

PM T b] و‎ 

مستصب القامة . . م فوع اطامه e.‏ 
فى كفى قصعة ز تون و Gl‏ 
de»‏ كتعى ... سشی ! 


11 
Samih al-Qäsim: I speak. 


I speak to the world...... I tell to it 

About a house of which they broke its candle, 
About an axe which killed a lily 

And a blazing fire which finished its life, 
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I speak of a sheep which can't be milked, 

O the dough—paste of a mother which can’t ripen into bread, 
Of a clayed roof ......overspread, with foliage, | 

I speak to the world......I tell to it! 


احى pla)‏ 
Sele. Alay >!‏ له 
عن بيت Lond.‏ وا aa‏ ,4 
عن فاس قتلت aij‏ 
وخر بق اودی جد له 
Se‏ عن شاة لم محلب 
عن dace‏ أم la‏ خبرت 
عن سطح طيى .. اعشب 
el‏ لالم Sel...‏ له 
III‏ 
Salim Jabran:‏ 
Fetters (Safad). (From the Diwan of Yusuf al-Khatib. Al-watan al-muhtall,)‏ 


Am I a stranger, oh fetters? 
The walls say: not at al]! 
And their lodgers ordered me to leave! 


e * * 


Why do you loiter in the streets 

Oh Arab...... why, for what? 

And why did you cast your welcome 

When nobody returns your greetings? 

Once upon a time your people dwelled here, 

Then they departed ...... and not a single man remained. 
Upon my lips lay the funeral morning, 

And in my eyes the bitterness of a lion's mercy. 
Farewell, farewell, oh fetters. 


عر ou‏ ابا دا صقد 

تقول البیوت : هلا 

dais | le سیا کنو‎ av و‎ 
>k E of 

. الشوادع‎ ea gt LJe 

يا ءریی .. علاما ؟ 


T 
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اذا ما طرحت LAJ‏ 

فلا من رد.السلاما ۱ 

لقد کان املك ley‏ هما 
"و راحوأ.. هلم يبق منهم احدا. 
MT de‏ حنازة peo‏ 

وى مقلى 

ص yl‏ دل الاسد . 

وداعا, و داعا صعد ! 


The sorrow and bitterness are expressed in the above quoted lines. 


IV 
Samih al-Qàsim : 
The Strangers. (From the Diwan: Aghánz ad-durub.) 
The years in the desert of Sinai were forty, 
Then returned the others | 3 
And we walked on ...... the next day came the rest, 
Where to? ...and how long shall we wander astray ? 
And remain strangers? 
em ء کات ار‎ aden T تيه‎ | el 
2 عاد الاحر ون‎ 3 
و رحابا.. يوم عاد الآخرون‎ 
ong li dane ان ؟ 2 و حتام‎ cals 
! اء‎ IG 


V 


Mahmoud Darwish: 
Certificate of Identity. (bstágat huwryat): (From the Diwan: Aurag az-Zaytün.) 


Register : 


I am an Arab, 

Number of my certificates is fifty thousand, 
My children are eight, 

And the ninth 

Will come after the summer. 

Are you angry? 

Don’t forget : 
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I am an Arab, 

I work with the fellows of toilin a quarry, 
My children are eight, 

I steal for them 

The loaf of bread 

And the clothes, 

The copybooks 

Out of the rock, 

But I don’t beg for alms 

At your door ; 

And don’t humble myself 

Before the thresholds of your palace. 

Are you angry? 

Keep it in mind: 

I am an Arab, 

I am a name without distinction, 

Patient in a country, while everything in it 
Lives on the heat of anger. 

My roots 

Were anchored before the dawn of time, 
Before the daybreak of ages, 

Before the cyprus and olive trees 

And before the green meadow blossomed. 
Mv father: came from the family of plough 
Not from noble squires. 

My grandfather: 

Was a peasant 

Without high descent and lineage ; 

And my house: 

The hut of a watchman 

Of woods and reeds 

Are you satisfied with my state? 

I am a name without distinction 

Don't forget 

I am an Arab, 

The colour of my hair is wheaty, 

The colour of my eye is like coffee : 

My character? 

Upon my head a shawl, on it the band 
My palms are hard like a rock ; 

They will prick whoever touches them. 

I prefer the best of meals: 

Oil and thyme. 

My address: 

I live in a secluded village...forgotten, 
Its roads have no names, 

All its men are in the quarry and on the fields, 
They love the common cause. 


- a 
fa — t 
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~ 


| 
| 


Are you angry? أ‎ 
Don’t forget: |. 
I am an Arab 


The vineyards of my elders were stolen, 


t 
1 
i 


Likewise the field which 1 ploughed, 


I and all my children 

Now nothing was left to us 

And to our grandsons 

Except these rocks, 

Will take them too 

Your government, as it was told ? 
Well ! 

Put on the heading of the first page: 
That I don’t hate the people 
And I don’t rush on anyone, 

But if I shall starve 

I'll eat the flesh of my robbers 
Take care...... of my hunger 

And of my anger. 


Mahmoud Darwish ‘expresses in the following thrilling. poem the sorrow and 


Je 

اذا عر لى 

و رقم طاقى سود الف 
و الطمالى تمانية 
— 
سیأنی بعد صيف 
هل تغضب T‏ 
دل 

got انا‎ 

و اععل مع رهاق الکدح ف PE‏ 
و dabil‏ 4516 


his justiflable anger. 
ولا اتوسل الصصمدةات‎ 
NT 
ولا اصفر‎ 
امام بلاط اعدا بك‎ 
فهل تعضب ؟‎ 
Je 
dise b) 
انا اسم پلا لقپ‎ 
leat صو ر ف بلاد و کل ما‎ 
يعيش بمو رة الغصب‎ 
^5 حدورى‎ 
رست‎ Ole Jl قل میلاد‎ 
اطقب‎ cea و فبل‎ 
و قل ااسرو و ااز يتول‎ 
العشب‎ d x و قل‎ 
Jl 
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امن اسرة اطر اث و کل Me;‏ . ى القل xdi,‏ 
لا من سادة جب حول الشيوعية 

كان تلاح تخل 

بلا حسب. , .و لا نسب ابا عر Qa‏ 

eds "E‏ كر وم احدادى 

من الا عو اد و القصب bi‏ و جميع Tn‏ 

U s ضيك منزلی 1 ولم‎ i 

اا اسم بلا لقب و لكل احفادی 

m (S te Je‏ الص حور 

و لول شعری et‏ حکو متکم E‏ قبل ؟ 

glaas‏ إدل 

على رأسى عقال هوق كوهية حل برأس الصمحة الاولى 

و ile as‏ کالصخر . . ۱ انا s SIN‏ الاس 

مش من ملا معا و de gen! N‏ أسود 

و اطیب la‏ احب من الطعام 3 دکی 

jll‏ دت و الزعی ادا ما حعت 

و eT ale‏ لم مختصى ! 

انا من قرية عزلاء .. مسية حدار .. حدار .. من حوعی ! 
شوارعها بلا إسماء و من غضى ! 

VI 


Sami al-Qasim: Sorrow and Revolt (From the Diwan: Aghániad durub). 


I, before a long time 

Never scared a visitor from my door, 

But I opened my eyes on a certain morn 

And lo, my crops were stolen 

The mate of my life hanged, 

Upon the back of my little son...... a field of wound 
I learnt that my guests were impostors, 

So I scattered mines and daggers at my door 
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And I swore at the edge of the knife 
That no visitor will hence enter my house 
In the twentieth century. 

I, before a long time 

I was but a poet 

In the ring of mystic dreamers 

But now a revolting volcano 

In the twentieth century 


The sorrow of some poets flashed up in the following lines of Samih al-Qásim. 


انا قبل قرول و حلعت V‏ ثار السكين 

AS نی منهم‎ den ن‎ Agii 

و فتحت عیونی ذات صاح ۱ فى القر ۵ ااعشر g‏ 

اذا 326 مم ق bl 4i‏ قل قرو . . 

و رفيقة مر ی مشنو قه ما كيت سوی شاعر 

و ادا ق طهر صغيرى .. dim‏ حراح فى حلقات الصو ين 

و عرفت ضیوق العدارین لک OE,‏ ابر 

فررعت gh‏ الغاما و خناجر ف القرد ااعشری ! 
VII‏ 


Taufiq Zayyád : 1 Grasp Your Hands. (Ashuddu ‘ala aydskum). 


I cry out to you 

I grasp your hands, 

I kiss the ground under your shoes 
And I declare: I am your slave. 

I gave you the light of my eye 

And the warmth of my heart is yours, 
My tragedy by which I live 

Is my fate and a share of your tragedy. 
I cry out to you 

I grasp your hands 

I was not debased 1n my home 

And did not bow my shoulders, 

I stood erect in the face of tyrants, 

An orphan, naked, barefooted, 

I carried my blood upon my hand, 
But I did not lower my flag; 

I preserved the herbs on the graves of ancestors, 
I cry out to you I grasp your hand. 
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Despondency rings out of the words of the great poet Taufig Zayyád; I Gras 
Your Hands (ashaddu ‘ald yadaikum). wy P 


اشد على دیع اشد على Kabl‏ 
Kabi‏ انا ما هنت d‏ وطى 
m |‏ على Robt‏ ولا صعرت GET!‏ 
ابوس e MI‏ نحت نعالک و قەت بوحه طلاعی "ol‏ 
و اقول c ۱ : Sal‏ تما عاریا حاق 
و اهد یم ضیا عیی جات دی على کی 
و e a2‏ القلپ Rebel‏ ۱ و ما دکست اءلآی 
مأسایی الى احیا " ۱ و صنت العشب هوق قور-اسلاق 


Kasbi اشد على‎ , , Nabil Eb نصیی من‎ 
Kool 
۱ VHI 
Mahmoud Darwish: The Old Wound |(Al-jurh al-Qadim) 


Standing under the windows 
In the streets wakefully, — 
The range of the abandoned staircase doesn’t know my steps, 
No, neither does the window 
Who chased from the palm-tree its cloud, 
While the flies regained my field, 
And upon the wrecks of my humanity 
Draws on the sun and the feet of hurricane. 
* a * 
Standing under the ancient windows 
Out of my hand flees my fate with the lovers of the garden, 
Ask me, please, how many years of age did we meet, 
All this colour and the death is but an instant of thryst 
I pass a vault of vapours 
Of peppermint and the distressing voice; 
Out of my hand crept my fate, 
In my eye the silence took the place of truth. 


Sorrow and hope appear from the lines of Mahmoud Darwish's poem. Al- 
jurh al-Qadim 


cal y‏ نحت الشمابيك من لا الیخلة اصبطاد let‏ ره 
de‏ الشادع راشف عند ما سقط ی حقل د باه 
درحات 4 الهجور لا تعرف حطوی و عل T elit‏ 
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walle‏ نحت a; eb‏ رد ی عمج .د | و انا اعتان سردابا من الخو ز 

من GY‏ هرب دوری و ار‌هار حد الق" 3 ۶ و xo wea laa ale Duda!‏ ? 

اسالیی 9 العمر ise‏ حی ou AN‏ * من دی uL‏ 3 . 9 

كل laa‏ الاون والموات, تلای ود فيقة ؟ d J v‏ یی ری Aaah] Ji‏ 
IX Pa ۱‏ 


Mahmoud Darwish: Sparrows Without Wings. (Asafir bila ajniha). 


Our infants are scattered without shoes, 

Vanishing in all the paths of loss and doom, 

Extinguished, 1n misery and meagerness, 

At is for them, for their sake that I learnt to fight . 

Till their spring returns, till they'll return with baskets 

Filled with all kinds of food. 

The sun is for the infants and the morrow, the truth and all fancy. 


Mahmoud Darwish exclaims in bitterness about the dire fate of his folk im 
“Sparrows Without Wings” (Asafir bila ajmiha). 


اطعا لنا Xll‏ دول dis Nx‏ ۱ حی am‏ 2 ربيعهم is?‏ عو دوا بالسلال 
ااضاعون مکل درب لاضلال ملانه مس کل sil‏ | ع Sal‏ 


ghal موعدهم تعلست‎ Je u^ d من احاهم‎ 


X 
Taufig Zayyád : I love, but......(Untbbu wa lakin). 


T wished I could in a moment 

Turn the world for you up and down, 

But s things have their nature 

Which is stronger than the wishes and the anger. 
The loss of patience will devour you, 

And will it lead to the aim? 

‘Endurance, oh people, whom I love, 
Patience upon the misfortune 

‘Will create between the eyes the sun: 

The steel in the muscles. 

"Your arms will obtain the finest dream 

And they'll find the most wonderful prodigy. 
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But he takes refuge in patience and hope in the following lines ; 


احب لوا akin.‏ بلحظة صو دا انها الناس الذين eer!‏ 
ان اقلب الدنيا SJ‏ رأسا على عقب صر | على النوب 
و لکی , . للامور طبيعة صنعو | بين العيون الشمس, 
اقوی من SLE JI‏ و na]‏ والقلاد ى العصب 
نفاد الصبر b‏ كلك Je‏ سو gel git Tel‏ الاحلام 
ادی إلى أد ب ؟ تصنع اعجب العجب 
XI‏ 
Taufiq Zayyád: The Crucified (Al-maslab).‏ 


My friends...... 

I (swear) by the rose and its sweetness 

And by all the love which 1 await, 

I, and the earth, and the moon 

And the spring of water, the olive and the flower 
And our thirsty thrashing floor 

Our ploughshare, and reddish vineyard 

‘And thousand blossoming poems, 

Out of which shoot forth the stone, 

I, by the rose and its sweetness 

And by all the love which I await. 

1 watch a blast of the wind 

Which comes from the east, 

Perchance on the flying wings 

Brings us news 

Perchance in one day the brook will shout, 

Take heart...... your forlorn people 

Oh thou crucified...... they have crossed the road ! 


Toufig Zayyád cries out in despair and invokes the Christ, to save his people. 
A most thrilling invocation rings out of the lines entitled; “The Crucified” 
) al-maslub ) 


! و سکتا » و کرم دو ال‎ .. hel 
مها يورق الجر‎ c AI yo JU انا‎ 
m ٠ Asl) و کل‎ 
و القمر زا پالورد والحلوى‎ c زا » و الارض‎ 
و عبن الاء, و الز یتول و الزهر و کل اسب انتظر‎ 


و bl ya‏ العطشی و ار قب هبة ار الى 
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: من الشرق لمله دات بوم يهتف النهر‎ al 

لعل على جناح جناحها "تفس ... اهلك ایاپ ^ 

Ny nO با مصاوپ ... قد‎ 25 at 
XII 


Taufiq Zayyád: Talk In The Gaol (Samar fi's-stjn). 


Oh my people, 

Oh thou wood of ambergris, 

Oh thou! dearer than my soul to me. 

We remain by our trust 

We did not care with the torment of the cell 

The shackles of tyranny and its buckles; 

We endure the hunger and its suffering 

But we shall break the bonds of the crucified moon, 
We shall return to you the stolen right 

And prolong the morning from the night of desires 
Till no buying or selling will rule 

No boat will remain without sails 

Oh my people...... oh thou wood of ambergris 

Oh thou dearer than my soul to me. 

We remain at our trust. 


Taufiq Zayyád still hopes in the gaol, as the Cross is the symbol of struggle: 


با شعی .. و نطول الغد من ليل gl‏ 

! حى لا تشری و تباع‎ AJ > eb 

یا Jel‏ من روحی عندى حى لا ua‏ از ورق ... دود شراع 
انا بافون je‏ العهد Eoo k‏ 

2 رض عداب 4l p jl‏ ا شعی .. ا عود الند 

و قیو د ال و alai‏ يا del‏ من ر وحی عدی 

و نقاسی اطوع و حرمانه انا .. بانون .. على العهد ! 


الا لنفك وثاق القمر الصاوب 
XIII‏ 
Mahmoud Darwish: The Desires (Al-umnzyat).‏ 


Don’t tell me: 

I wish I was a seller of bread in Algiers, 
That I may sing with the freedom fighters. 
Don’t tell me: 

I wish I was a herdsman of cattle in Yemen 
That I may sing to pass away the time. 
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` Don't tell me: 
3 I wish I was a worker of coffee-plants. i in Havanna~ 
That. I may sing, to-help the grieved men. ١ 
Don’t tell me: 
۱ I wish I-was a workmam in Assuan, a little porter, 
That I may sing to the rocks E 
edes oh my friend 
* Our earth is not barren, ۱ 
: Every earth-has tits: birth, 
Every dawn has its rising star! 


Mahmud Darwish invokes all suffering: people on- -earth to jointin the: struggle, 
- in his poem, entitled ::The Desires (Al-umnvy@f) 


لهل لى: ۱ 1 لا قال لى: 
t‏ لیتنی بام حبر ق ET jL‏ ا Olli élu‏ الا dae‏ 
لاء عی مع gë‏ لا ع. ی لاص خو ر . 
لد تقل d‏ : — 
لیتی راعی مواش فى الیمن, ۱ یا صد ی 
لاغی logy! u^ Jl calis d‏ ليست ily‏ 
لا تقل :d‏ کل ارض وها میلادها 
zl‏ فى عامل مقهى ف lam‏ کل خر , وله موعد JU‏ 
لا عم ی لااتصا رات اطر al‏ 
XIV‏ 
^Samih al-Oasim: The Revolt-of Ehe Singer of the Violin (Thaurat mughanni‏ 


ar-rabába). 


- Oh my people! 
I sate afflicted at the threshold of your house 
‘I weep, and I eat from your dust. 
* Oh my people! 
I gathered a flock of children around me 
` Whom I tell about your past glory and I urge them to revenge 
^ Oh my-people! ` 
2 I eulogised the ages upon this lute, 
I repeated the glories of the Prophet and alkthe honour of the companions, 
: I repeated ‘Uqba—a thousand times, 
* Irepeated Tariq—a thousand times 
. And I concocted what possessed 
1I lied with penitence and regret. 
و‎ * -ak 
* Oh my people; my nation, 
+ Grant to this stringed lute 
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Not eloquence of speech ~ v. : | c یر‎ 
But a new song...... | ® o x . 


And grant new glories to the rising folk. 


~ 
ed 
-a 


یی م ری 


Samik al-Qasim:'-harangues his people to remember the glorious past, and 


cries out in anger, that his violin should sing a battle-song. 


The Revolt of the Singer of the Violin. (fhaurat mughanni ar-rababa). 


! ap^ کر رت عقية  الف‎ l ! gall 

وقعدت le yia‏ على اعتاب دار له کر رت ١ ! apo call Lb‏ 
Hl‏ و آ کل من عبار لد و وصعت من عندی الکتر CU‏ 

يا امی ! l‏ کد بت ی اسف و- حمر م ` 

و معت حولی ماتكائر من.صفار لد ¥ * 0 اب 

v!‏ هم عن بدك ا ماضى و اعر ee‏ با امی ... توعی geal‏ هذى Jl‏ بابة 
بثار 4 ! غير البراعة ف الخطابة 

ا bh ۱ gel‏ حد بدأ 

عددت احيالا على هدی yl‏ باه 3 امنحی الاحیال , .. امحادا la‏ 


YEARNING FOR THE HOME 
XV 


Taufiq Ziyad : With My Teeth ۶ asnáni). : 
With my teeth 

I shall protect every inch of the soil of my home: 
With y teeth. - 


{ 


+ *| * 
I shall not exchange it with anything, ' 
Not even if it. will-depend | 5 
Of my throbbing ۰ "m F 
$ $ * 
I shall remain 
The captive of my affection...... the fence of my house 
To the dew...... the twisted lily. 
I remain, 1 
And all my crosses 
Will not bend me. ۲ 1 : 1 


I remain, 
I'll watch every inch of the soil of my home 
With my teeth. 


(1) In Arabic Section it is ascribed to Taufiq Ziyad. 
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- 


The yearning for the lost home roused heart-rending outburst from the soul 
of the poet Taujig Ziyad in his lines: With My Teeth (bi asnani). 


بأسنابى اسیر ot‏ ۰ لسیاج داری 
سامی کل شبر من ری دطی للندى ۰. al GA‏ 
Ghul‏ | باق 

۹ واں تقوی de‏ 
وان ارضی بد یلا عزه یم صلبانی 
او علقت * * * 
من شر Ob‏ شر بای اا باق 
PA" 5‏ كل شير من ری وطى 
Qu‏ 


XVI 


Samih al-Qasim: Thus. (hakedha). 


As the stalk of wheat rises in the barren field, 

As the star smiles to the lover, 

As the breeze caresses the face of the toiling worker 
As the sparrow returns to the nest of its mate, 

As the pupil carries his wallet, 

As the desert knows its fertility 

Thus my heart is throbbing for the Arabs. 


i Raa 


Samih al-Qasim clings to his native soil as the ivy clings toa mouldering 
wall in his poem "Thus" (hakadha). 


Uta‏ تنهض ساق القمح لى الأرص الدية متلما بر حع عصفور الى العش البیب 
Ls,‏ تبسم للعاشق نجمه متلما تعرف صر اء حصو a‏ 
متلما تمسح وجه العامل Al‏ سمه هكذا تنبض ى قاى العروة ! 
HUMANITY AND SOCIALISM‏ 
XVII‏ 


Taufiq Ziyad: To You. (tlatkum). 


Oh my mother, on whose neck the fetters lie, 
Oh my nation, whose tyrants wish 

That you should kiss their shoes, 

Oh thou street, some of which teems 

With procession.of men, 

Oh my brethren, the workmen: 

I love you all, 

I love every first shaking 

Into the face of the villains 
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And of all the haughty brows 
At the field of fight ^. ~ 
And I love all the brave words outspoken. 

0 ۱ * * i 
Oh my brethren, the workmen: 
I love every wild flower 
Which crowns the hills 
And every handful of sand 
And every permitted morsel, 
I love you all, 
I love my nation burdened with wandering. 
Oh my brethren, I carry you with me from here 
In my heart, flourishing with hopes. 


مجح ون isti e‏ ایس فا هشن 


A series of poets invokes the world for humanity and socialism. To this class 
of poetry belongs the poem of Taufiq Zeyad: “To You" (ilaikum). 


یا ای التى ف ععقها SHE‏ و کل کلمة Bp‏ ... تقال 

با شعی الذى بر يد s!‏ ۱ ۷ احوایی العال 

isy النعال احب كل رهرة‎ es ol 

يا شار عا تزحم فيه عضها توح البال 

سوا كبن شال و dec E‏ من lvii‏ 

b‏ اخوانی العال و کل لقمة حلال 

Far al Rar Rel 

احب کل قبضة مهر 853 Gel‏ شءی الدی ار ada‏ التحو ال 
یی اوحه الانذال TT‏ 

و کل حهة شاميخة با احو Pal ul‏ می Le‏ 


فى ساحة Slat!‏ 


gli r‏ الاخصر الامال 
XVIII‏ 
Taufiq 21140 : Kuba.‏ 


Oh my friends, in the green and rich fields of sugar, 
Oh my friends, in the refineries of oil in Kuba, the proud, 


I have a greeting from the dear house, from my town, to you, 


Redolent kisses and baskets of palatable sweets, 


I have many coloured bunches of flowers and fresh with dew, 


And poems of magic power twittering cheerful sparrows. 


Oh, how I wish I had wings like the eagle to bring you gifts. 


The people in my town love noble heroisms. 


Oh my friends, who spread to men the fragrance of struggle 


Rise up against the exploiters, who clipped my wings. 
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ا ام OU‏ 


At my side a multitude of people Though ——— with wounds 

Is thrown along the length of the frontiers and yearns for the rightful home. 
Enlarge the wings of the eagle stronger than the gale of the wind ; 

The exploiters don’t understand the speech of humility and imprecation, 
They don’t understand else but the rush of perpe to gi field n batte: 


Welcome to fighters for freedom. Taufiq Ziyad ° “Kuba.” 


سای قاس اه الناس فى پادى .. حبون البطولات الكبرة 
b‏ اصدقانی ی مصاق hadi‏ ى كوا الابية با girl‏ الساشرین على الوری ارج الکفاح 
عملای لك س بادیی i is ul K u^‏ شدوا على aer‏ انیم تصو | جناحی 
قل معطرة و اسعاط من الحلوى شهية عىدی طم ارات شعب اتخنوم اراح 
عندی KJ‏ :بائات ار هار ماو & de ale 4 3i‏ طول TT > sdk]‏ لاو طن cul‏ 
و قصاند كالسحر ‏ ر قز ةه العصاهير السجية شدوا .۰ AI ch‏ اقوى من اعاصیر الر باح 
ا ليتلى ‏ كلسر e y deel‏ »424 لا يفهم الستعمر ون اغى التدال و النواح 
I‏ لا فهمون سوی انطلاق الشعب فى eL.‏ الکفاح 


th VIP Hii س‎ 


The despair of the Palestinian refugees and of those who still are under 
foreign administration drove some poets into the futile belief in absolute 
liberty of man, whatever the consequences of an ensuing struggle might be 


Taufiq Ziyàd, 50 also Samih al-Qasim in his poem: “If” (lau), expects 
the liberation from ‘‘a rebel in the East who conveys the light to the rebels i in 
the dark, to the rebels wherever they are, at the Nile, in Kongo or Vietnam," 
but winds up his revolutionary ode with the exclamation of disappoint- 
ment: “Oh woe to you friends, you write with blood your history and their 
spreading of news ” 


XIX 


Samih al-Qàsvm : If (lau). 

If the word were true 

And the wind would bring only salute 
From a rebel in the East who conveys the light to alie insurgents in the dark, 
To the insurgents, the brethren, wherever they are i 
At the Nile...... in Kongo or Vietnam. 


* * $ 


r 


If the prayer were true, 

Oh my brethren living in Africa or Asia, 

Oh my brethren who died on the battlefield of life 

If the hope were true 

And at the rise of the light 

We could hear of your rescue from the curse of blood ! 

But, oh woe to you, friends—you write "MEC 
Oh my brethren !—with blood zou ndi 
Your history ...and the spreading of news, 
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Samih al-Qasim’ If (lau). ۱ ps N E‏ 
او بصدق PAKI‏ با احوتی cele‏ فق افر يقيا فی آسیا 
وجل ازع "ghe‏ ان ارات مس JE‏ 
من ار فى الشرق او ,صدق الرحاء 
لثايرين بشتلون النور ق الظلام و AL aue‏ الصياء 00 
DE‏ احوة .. لا Gy‏ ۱ سمع عن حلاص من dal‏ الدماء 
فى الیل .. ق الکونفو . . وى فیتام ۱ | EI‏ .. با اصدتانى تکتبون 
+ * * ۱ با alas!‏ با لدم تکتبون 
لو تصدق الصلاة ' نار حك .۰ و نشرة الانباء 
XX‏ 
ANGER‏ 


Mahmoud Darwish: Forehead and Anger. (jabin wa ghazab ) 
My country ! Oh thou eagle 

Which put a fiery beak 

Into my eyes, 

Across wooden rods, 
All that I own in the face of death 

Is a forehead and anger. 

I ordered that my heart should be planted in a tree 

And my forehead be the abode of larks 

Oh thou eagle, 

Which I am unworthy of thy wings. 

I really prefer the wreath of flame. 

Oh my country! we were born and grew with your wounds 
We ate the tree of oak 

That we witness the birth of your morn ; 

Oh thou eagle, which stumbles 1n wooden locks 

Without any cause, 

Oh thou foolish death, which we love, 

Thy red beak is still in my eye 

Like a sword of flame. 

I am not worthy of thy wings 

All that I own in the face of death 

Is a forehead and my anger. 


It is no wonder that Palestinians raise their voice in anger, but soon hope 
assuages thé outbreak of vehement sentiments: 
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Mahmoud Darwish: “Forehead and Anger” represent these sentiments (jabin 


و طی ! ا ايها السی 
الدی شمد منقار الاهب 
Jd‏ 
عر قصيان eA‏ 
کل ما املکه ی حطر ة الوت : 
oa‏ و غضب 
و انا او صیت ان بزرع قلى sS‏ 
و حیی a pal Nu‏ 
اها النسر الدى 
است حدر ١ el]‏ 
Gl‏ اور الکیل sell‏ 500 ۱ 
XXI‏ 


wa ghazab). 
انا ولدنار کر حر احك‎ bs 
را ليلو ط‎ LS وا‎ 
توت ار فسات‎ 5 
النسر الذی رسف ف اغلاق‎ Ip! 
من دول بب‎ 
wet OE الدی‎ ul EI ایا الوت‎ 
لم بزل منقارك الاجر ى عيى‎ 
مقا هی فت‎ 
مجناحك‎ d uam و انا لست‎ 
: کل مااماكه ق حصرة الوت‎ 


حيين و غصب ' 


Mahmoud Darwish: The Songs and the Despot. ( al-aghniya wa-’s Sultan ) 
The blue coloured songs were a thought 


The despot tried to extinguish it 
Lo! it was the birth of embers 


Then the red coloured songs turned into burning coal, 


The despot tried to suppress it 


And lo, by the fire ..rose the revolt 


x 


The voice of the blood 


Was dipped into the dyé of the storm 
And pebbles of the ground struck the orifice of bleeding wounds, 
I was laughing, bewildered by the birth of wind 


While the despot withstood me 
I grasped the key of the dawn 


And followed my track with the candles of wounds. 


كات الاغنية Gh‏ ر قاء 3 o‏ 
حاول السلطان ان طسها ٠‏ 
end‏ میلاد جر E ` c. H‏ 


! رة‎ of Wo jb فاد‎ 


Oh, how often was I hit 
While I offered my heart 
To the call of the storm. 


al 4: VI zig‏ |« ره 
حاول Okt!‏ ان عسها 
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OE‏ صوت c al el‏ مفتاح الصاح 
lev gas‏ باون ااعاصمعة و تلمست طر ی بقادیل اطراح 
و حص ol yl olll‏ جر وح ر ol aac]‏ كنت مصدا 
و انا اضمك مفتوا میلاد الرياح as‏ ما کرست قلق 
عند ما تاو می الساطان لنداء العاصعة 
XXH‏ 


Taufiq 2-2۵۵ : Behind the wires. (ward al-gudban) 

Throw the shackles upon shackles, 

The rope is weaker than my arms, 

To me from the whisper of my people e ھا‎ es 
And from the love of struggle and my repulse 
Arose a will....which incites in my blood 

A ray of flame for a momentous deed ! 

Oh sterile teaching, I let it gulp ignominy 
Through the cup of my poem 

And wallowed it in the mire till its neck, 

But 1 held my neck erect 

And spate into its open eyes. 

My hatred of the life of slaves 

Oh sterile teaching, the coward monster 
Clamours for unrevenged threats, 

Don’t think that the mail of iron 

Will save you from the wrath of lions. ` 





i‏ القو | القيود على القيود ص A‏ ف الوحل > ہی حيد ها 
AA‏ أوفهى ۰ LIPI‏ و صست حیدی 
d‏ دن هوس J Tus‏ بصعت le gat s j^‏ 
و o^‏ حب الکفاحآو من هو دی Tor‏ على P‏ العبيد 
"T‏ با طغمة السخ OLLI‏ 
ناو | de‏ الطاب | ال بد | نت مونو ر الو anc‏ 
XXIII‏ 


Samih al-Qasım: To all the noble gentlemen of the Assembly of the United 
Nations’ (dami ‘ala kafi) my blood is on " palm. 


Oh you noble squires 
Let the mouth of ape turn as it wishes ' 


ES با‎ tee C 
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And starid up, 

I upset the bridges of the world 

And my blood grew pale; | 

My heart was hürled into the mire of vows 

Oh you noble squires from all the lands 

Let rhy sliáme be the plague and my sorrow male vipers 

Oh you shining black footwears from all the lands, 

My revenge is bigger than my voice and bigger thai the coward age 


And 1 my strength are my hands: 
Samth al-Qasim : reprimands the United Nations Organisation for its ineptitude 
١ انها السادة ايها ااسادة من كل مکال‎ 
Ol ul شاه يدور ایکی عاری طاعو نا .. و حزى‎ E غلوا فو القرد‎ 
من كل مکان‎ old و تعالو| انها الا حذية الللامعة السو‎ 
و العصی جبان‎ 3 po کر من‎ d gab انى اد لايا اطسور‎ 
Ole و دی اضعر و اا ... مالی‎ 


و'قلى lel‏ ق وحل 33341 


XXIV 


Samih al-Qàsim : On the Shoulders of my Poenis. (“ûla aktaf ash/ári). 


I feel my ill-luck the deepest, 

I feel my misfortune the hardest, 

I fee] through my letters ...a yearning to burn them 
Or to drown them, 

Then to revive them...... again to extirpate them 
From my orphanage, from my sorrow 

My hunger and my shame. 

Up blazes 4 flame in my verses 

And I shall not rest 

All my lifelong I shall never get tired. 


سس — 


احس a‏ کی عمق Uf‏ يتمى » و مس حزی ومن خوعی و ش je‏ & 
اخس باحر ف .: سوةا لان حرق و ان اتعت ! 


! تفرق! طوال العمر .. لن اتعب‎ Oly 


زان تي .. وان ترهق ! 
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RESISTANCE 
: XXV 


Samih al-Qdsim: ‘The Infants of Rafah.’ (Atfal Rafah). 
To those who dig their way in the wounds of millions, 
To those whose tanks crush the roses of the gardens, ` 
To those who break the windows of the house at night, 
To those who set on fire the orchard and the treasury 
And sing to the firebrand, 
The infants of Rafah declare : 
We do not weave a coverlet of twisted rope, : 
We did not spit on the face of the murderer 
After we had snatched their golden teeth. 
Why do you accept the sweets 
And give us bombs? 
Why do you bring orphandhood to Arab children? 
Thousand thanks! 
Sorrow as grown in us into manhood 
So we are ready to fight, 

* * * 


From the voice of Ala-Eddin? has erupted : 

The birth of the self-conscious birds of prey. 

I was who threw the stones on the car of the army, 

I distributed the circulars 

And I have given the signals; 

] embroidered the banner, 

Carrying chairs and brushes 

From quarter...... to houses...... to the walls. 

I gathered the youngsters 

And we swore far away from the refugees 

That we shall fight 

As long as in our street a bayonet of the aggressor will appear; 

The life of Ala-Eddin 

Will not last for ten years. 

Not in utter despair, but 1n the strongest will, the refugees on the camp of 
Rafah, on the southern boundary of the Gaza strip, resist the invaders 

Samih al-Qasim expresses this will in his poem: “The Infants of Rafah” 


(Atfal Rafah). 
Cirka و‎ e حرح اللای طر بقه لادی شعل ستانا‎ jag لاذى‎ 
ورد اد قة و خی لاحريقة ا‎ TLLS لادی تسحق‎ 
۰.۰ للذى یک ف اللیل شبابيك النازل‎ 


(2) Rafah 1s a big camp of refugees on the southern boundary of the Gaza strip. 
(3) This boy has become the symbol of the resistance of the patriots. 
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بعلی الاياة اطفال رعح : انا القیت على سيارة اليش الجارة 
oF‏ لم تسج غطاء من حد باه ‘ il‏ وزعت 42M‏ 
نحص لم بصق على وجه قتیله > واءطیت الاشارة 
بعد ان نترع OLI‏ الاهب اا طر زت الشعار 
Us‏ ذا تأخد'الحاوى » اقلا كر سی و العرشاه 
و تعطينا Ul‏ من حی ۰.. لیت .. n‏ 
و لا ذا تحمل اليم لأ طفال العرب ؟ ۱| عت الصفار 
الف شکر | ۱ و حاسا . . باغتر اپ الللاجئن 
بلغ OJH‏ بنا سن الرحولة ان کافح 
و ol le‏ نقاتل ! UL‏ تلمع ی شار be‏ » سنحة Eb‏ 
و Gail‏ عن صوف علاء Gr‏ لم يزد عمر علاء الدی 
ميلاد اطساسین اطوارح عن عشر سنين 

XXVI 


Mahmoud Darwish’ Diary of the Wound of Palestine. ( youmiyat jurh Fillistint). 


We were only before chickens of doves 

Therefore our seed has not yet been crushed in the iron chains. 
We, oh my sister since twenty years 

We don’t write poetry. 

But we fight. 


+ k * 


This earth which sucked the skin of martyrs 
Promised a summer with corn and stars, 
Do adore it! 

We harbour in our breast salt and water, 
Upon our bosom rests a wound _....which fights. 
A teardrop in the throat, oh my sister 

And in my eye, fire. 

I gave up complaint at the door of the ruler 
All who died 

And who will die at the door of the day 
Have embraced me and made me an arrow. 


* * +f 


It certainly had to be from enemies 

That I knew we are twins, 

There had been a wind 

That we should dwell in the evergreen oak. 
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If thé crucified: Lord had not grown upon-the throne of the Cross. 


He had remained an infant lost cowardly of wounds. SET 


م تكن قبل حزيران AC‏ اخ هام 
و لذا ءلم يتفتت ou lige‏ السلاسل 
نحن c‏ يا اختام »سن عشرين عام > 
نحن لا کتب اشعارا 
ولكنا pls‏ 

چا ار 
هذى الأرض الى تمتص حاد الشهداء 
اعد الصيف بقمح وكوا کب 
lp eli‏ ! 
نحن ی احشائها ملح و ماء 
وعلى احضانها حرح .. شارب 
دمغی ف الحاق ا اخت 
. ووعیی ار 


t 





XXVII 


کل من ماتوا 
و من "ym‏ مو ول على اب التهاز 
J stile‏ » صنعوا مى .۰ lamdi‏ 
* * $ 
کال لا 4 من الاعداء 
کال لا بد مس اار بح 
ای کی Ob Asl diss‏ 
و لو ال السيد المصاوب لم يكير على عر ش 
الصايب 
طل Heb‏ صاع Ola» s a cot!‏ 


Mahmud Darwish: The Singer Said (gala’al-mughannt). 


~~ 


The singer upon the cross of pain 


With his wounds shining like the star 


except the repentance ; 


Said to the people around him 
Everything . 
Thus I died standing upright 


Standing upright I died like tree. 


Thus will turn the Cross 


Into a pulpit, or a staff of melody 


And its pegs. strings, 
‘Thus descends the rain 
Thus grows the tree. 


But my voice shouted one day: 
I don’t fear 

And flog him if you can 

An run after the echo 


As long as he shouts: I don’t fear! 


— — سا‎ e 
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Mahmoud Darwish: again ond again invokes. T as a symbol of truth and 
martyrdom, as in his poem: The Singer said (:galq’ al-mughann ). ۱ 


لغى على صليب الا لم :| - هکدا یرل الطر 
i‏ مسا کیجم d‏ هكذا o geiles‏ ,` 
قال لاس حو له E ox BH Ae yee "PE‏ 
كل شىء . . نوی المدم : لكن:صويى صاح يو ما 0 
هكدامت 5 la]‏ : لا اهاب 
ages‏ تجلدو | ادا استطعم بو ju‏ 
هكدا يصح الصليب ر ٠‏ و ا رکصوا حاف الصدی 
مثيرا ... او عصا لهم مادام هتف : لا اهاب 


و مسأميره oe‏ ور 
XXVIII‏ 


Mahmoud Darwish: The martyr of songs (shahid al-aghntya) 


It was not the first who carried the wreath of thorns 

10 say: that I weep. 

Perhaps my cross is a steed 

And the thorns on my brow are engraved with blood and dew 
As a wreath of laurel, 

Perhaps I am the last who says: 

lt was I who desired the perdition. 


Sadi کت اول جامل | کیل شوك ۱ بالدم و‎ la 

لا قول : ابكى | کلیل عار 

سی صایی صهوة وعساى آخر من يقول 

والشوك هوق UP ill crm‏ انا تشهیت Jl‏ دی 
XXIX‏ 


Mahmoud Darwish: Behind the wires (khalfa aslák). 


Return;me the woods 

To the forest 

Return me...... 

And cover me with green foliage. 

When I have found my martyrdom in the woods 

I shall stand on their rows, 

While the sky will descend and the brook will rise up 

And both will meet by my muteness and my singing hymns: 
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The country mine, 

I wrote my name with my teeth 

Upon its trees and rocks jus 
Upon its fostering earth. A ee 
Can I forget it...or can it forget me? 
The country mine! 

And my head band, 

It takes the fragrance from their breath c M M" 
And refreshes the bitter tears. i 
Spikes of corn, oh you spikes, à I : 
Oh the bloody hungry beaks, i 
Take my eye...and stand up 

To call me! 

The talk of the murdered murderer is in my nerves. 
It liberates me from the events and complains 

And satiates me 

Gently, the juice of the wind and flame 

And also kills me, in order to call it to life. 

My Palestine, 

I visit you oh Haifa, 

And I shall shake off my lamps 

The dust of the night and the time 

For my keys are still with me 

In the pocket, in both eyes and in the shroud. 


* $ * 
I shall visit you, oh 'Akka, 
I shall kiss each of the streets . 
And,embrace every window 
And meadow under the sun 

02 UE $ '* * 


I shall visit you, oh Yaffa, 

With me are merry wedding parties 

And we shall call them from the harbour 
From the harbour shall we call them 

To enliven me and enliven them 

With the strings of the guitar 

To salute the hot eventide 

And the desire for ardent love. 


* $ * 


Let me return...... to the woods 
To the forest 

Let me return, 

And cover me with green foliage, 
When I found my martyrdom 
There I shall sleep awaiting 


April 


اعیدوی الى ااغابة 

à lul الى‎ 

اعیدوی 

و بالاءشاب و السرس Baht‏ 
اذا استشهدت ف الغابة ' 

على اسلا کها اتف 

فتتحدر الس.إء و تصعد الوادى 


. و يلتقيان ق ce‏ و رتیل 


d بلادى‎ 

کتبت اسمی باسنانی 
على اعا رها و كور ها 
و ترابها Bal‏ 

أأناها ... و ای 
بلادی d‏ 

و مندبلى 
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The fulfilment of my desire and memory, 
There...... at your closed door 

I shall sing to the palmtree, while you sleep; 
I shall sing to the dark eyes 

Upon my shoulder I carried the fence; 
In my heart the bleeding lute 

I shall sing to animate, while you sleep 
I shall sing to the adored earth, 

There I shall sleep enraptured 

From the dreams and memory, 

There are treasure, our stones, 

The rising moons...... and dawn; 
There I diffused my elegies 

Like red pins of blood, 

Then they glide on the stone, 

Sparks flit underneath it 

And drop into steel 

In our nerves... . .like inebriety. 

Grace to him who lifted my legs 

To send me 

Here 

Free 


عب العطر من انسامها 

و عطر الد معا 

سابل ! با سابل 

ا مناقر الدم الحو عی 

حدى عيى ... و انتعی 
وناديى' 

حوار القاتل القتول ى oe‏ 
حرریی من الايام و الشكوى 
و بسقیی ! 

على مهل c‏ عصير الر دح و الاب 
و تقتلی . .. لا حييها 
لسطیی ! 

احج اليك يا le‏ 

و انفض عن مصایحی 

غبار اللیل و از من 
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ا زالت مفاتیحی 

معى ,فق اليب و العینی و الکمن 
Rs‏ $ $ ۱ 

Ke b احيج اليك‎ 

اقل شارعا شار ع 

و احضن کل SLA‏ 

وعشيا فوته طالع ! 
* * * 

احيم اليك يا با 


مچی اعر اس ejl‏ 


م 


slali عن‎ Ig ols 
عن الميناء ناديها‎ 
p و شدیی و‎ 
«bà الى اوتار‎ 
لنحی سمهرة الخاره‎ 
و شوق الحب لاحراء‎ 
* * e 
اعیدویی ۰۰۰ الى الغا به‎ 
dy lal] الى‎ 
اعیدونی‎ 
و بالاءشاپ و ااسر یس عطونى‎ 
١ ادا استشهدت ى الغابة‎ 


عاد الشوق و اند کری 
be‏ , . فى Shh‏ الوصود 
اعی للمحیل و ات aéb‏ 
اعی للءيول ااسود 

على نمی حلت السو ر gl‏ 
وى قای ترش اامود 
اعی لالحماس و انت اة 
اعی Mi‏ العو د 
Mats eb PIT‏ 

des‏ الا حلام 3 کری 
هیا " ja‏ بت obe‏ تا 
عدا الا مار . . و الفحر 
هما Raw‏ مت Lily‏ 
دباپیس الدم المرا 

ادا ميت على حجر 
تطار محتها شر را 

هما , تقطر gall‏ لاد 

7 أعصابنا , . حمر | 


محال الدذى اسر ی اقد ای 


April 


) Shaddu Witháqi ). 
| 
i 
| 


XXX 


Mahmoud Darwish: Fasten my Ropes 


| * 


| 
۱ 
i 
۱ 


سس وی ولاز ret‏ 
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Fasten my ropes 

And forbid my copybooks 
And the cigarettes 

Heap sand on my mouth. 
Poetry is the blood of heart 
Salt of the bread 

Water of the eye, 

16 is written with the nails 
And heavy stones 

And daggers 


I shall tell her 

In the bath-room 

In the stables 

Under the whip 
Under the shackles 
In the load of chains 


Millions of sparrows 
Upon the branches of my heart 
Create the murderous song. 


The stubborn will to resist rings out of Mahmoud Darwish: Fasten the Ropes 


دوا و اق 
و اسعواعی Foal‏ 
و السیچار 
و شعوا التراب على فى 
بالشعر دم القاب 
ماح ابر 
als‏ العين 
يكتب PEN‏ 
و الحا 
و الخناجر 


9 


(Shaddu Witháqi). 
lb سما قو‎ 
el فة‎ ey 
و الا طبل‎ 
نحت ااسوط‎ 
نحت القيد‎ 
ق عنف السلاسل‎ 


Meat O gala‏ ر 
على اعصان gli‏ 
ملق اللحن المقاتل 
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XXXI 

‘Samih al-Qàsim: I Declare (u‘linuha y. 

As long as a span of my field will remain to me 

As long as an olive tree will be left to me 

And a lemon tree | 

A well...... and a fig shrub 24 "Dm 
‘As long as my memory will last ۱ ۱ EC 
And the little bookshelf, 

The picture of my defunct Grandee.... .and the wall, 

As long as in my town Arabic words will sound 

And popular song will ring, 

As long as poems shall be written 

And the stories of the grim Antar will be told 

And the redeeming wars into the lands of Rome and Persia, 
As long as l'llhave my eyes 

And my lips 

And hands 

As long as I possess my soul 

I shall boldly declare to the fiends 

I shall declare a dreadful war 

In the name of the noble freemen 

Whether workers, students, poets, 

I declare and the bread of shame may satisfy 

The belly of the cowards...... the fiends of the sun, 

I still keep my soul. 

And my soul will remain to me 

And my words as bread and arms in the hand of the fighters 





These poems, however crude in form are hewn out of the granite rocks 
of suffering and self-respect and therefore will remain a valuable document 
of history. 


Samah al-Qãsım: bravely declares his intrepid resistance to the enemy who 
occupied the soil of Palestine, in his poem. “I Declare" (u'limuha) 


مادامت لی س ارضی اشبار مادامت فق gab‏ کلمات ise‏ 

مادامت لی ر تتو به و اعاله شعبية ! 

E‏ ما داست ا طة اشعار 

pe Kisan‏ ة و صبار Bat Eoy‏ العسی 

ما دامت لی ذ کری وحروب الدعوة فى ارض Jl‏ ومان وق ارض yl‏ س 
ا راغ l‏ ای 


صو رة جد صرحو م .,, و جدار ما دامت لی شفتاى 


April, 


و یدای ! 

ما دامت ی ۰., نسی 
Ac!‏ ق و حه «lac NI‏ 

اعلنها . . حريا شعو al‏ 
باسم الاحر ار الشر فاه 
عمالا , . طلاا .. شعر اء 
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و اعداء ااشمس‎ ,. eld!) اطوف‎ 
ur ۰.۰ ما رالت لى‎ 
ERN 
خيرًا و سلاحا فی ايدىالثوار!‎ E 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-ʻASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahm§ani 


( Continued from January 1973 Issue } 


N a work like ours itis not possible to discuss all the 110 akddith along with 

the charges against them and their refutations. We, therefore, in the 
following pages, cite a few examples to illustrate the charges of the critics 
and their refutation by Ibn Hajar 


(a) Kitab al-tahára :! (Second hadith). 
وله » اد رث‎ U^ و ان | سور هیا لا ستبری‎ cr nai وه‎ 
Charges of Daraqutni. 


This hadith has been recorded by al-Bukhàri with the two following chains: 


(1) Al-A'mash narrated from Mujahid who narrated from Tà'üs who 
narrated from Ibn ‘Abbas, and (ii) Mansür narrated from Mujahid who 
narrated from Ibn ‘Abbas Now, these two isndds show that the two pupils 
of Mujahid, namely, al-A*mash and Mansûr, differ from one another in men- 
tioning the name of Ta’ ûs as intermediary between Mujahid and Ibn ‘Abbas. 
Since al-Bukhàri has acknowldged Tà'üs as intermediary between Mujii.ic 
and Ibn ‘Abbas in the zsua@d of al-A‘mash, the later isnád of Mansür become 5 
munqati and the hadith consequently becomes da‘if. 


The refutation of the charges by Ibn Hajar: 


The charge of Dàraqutni 1s not based on a sound argument, because Mujahid 
might have heard the hadith from Ibn ‘Abbas once through Tà'üs and on 
another occasion without him as an intermediary. This is not a mere hypo- 
thesis, because it has been acknowledged by the muhaddithiin that Mujahid 
heard a number of /adith from Ibn ‘Abbas. Moreover, Mujahid is not a 
mudallis so that his ‘an'ana could be objected to ? 


In 252280 no ii Mansür, the pupil of Mujahid, should not be suspected of 
improper transmission from his shaikh This is because Mansür has been 
acknowledged by the critics to be a 72272. So the charge of improper trans- 
mission cannot be brought against him. It 1s, therefore, proved that both 

the :snãd are muttasil and there is ۱0 0, 


(1) Al-Sahih i: 66. 
(2) Huda al-Sari 1] : 84, 
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(b) Kitab al- Jand'az: bab man yuqaddamu fi al-lahd.? 
eu اد‎ í 2n e a pe P Qu Cf. as أن الى صل الله عليه 4 سل‎ 
Charges of Daraqutni : 


The above-mentioned /adith has been recorded by al-Bukhàri with the 
following 5 : 

(i) Al-Laith, from Al-Zuhri, from “Abd al-Rahmàn b. Ka'ab, from 
Jábir, from the Prophet. 

(ii) Ibn al-Mubarak, from al-Awzá'i, from al-Zuhri, from Jabir (as 
mursal). 

(iii) Ma'mar from al-Zuhri, from Ibn Abi Saghira, from ۳ 

(iv) Sulaimàn b. Kathir, from al-Zuhri, from a person (i.e., unidentified 
vawi), from Jabir. ۱ ۱ 

In the above-mentioned four 25711205, says Daraqutni, 251260 no (i) men- 
tions ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Ka'ab as the shatkh of al-Zuhri ; isnád no. (11) shows 
the hadith to be mursal; isnád no. (ii) mentions Ibn Abi Saghira as the shaskh 
of al-Zuhri; and 25760 no. (iv) does not mention the name of the shatkh of 


al-Zuhri but leaves it obscure. On account of these 208767, confusion in the 
ısnãd, the hadith should be regarded وه‎ ۴ 


Refuting the above charges of Daraqutni, Ibn Hajar says that a hadith 
is called mudtavab, confused, when its discrepancies cannot be reconciled 
But the case here ıs otherwise The skaikh of al-Zuhri mentioned vaguely in 
151164 no (iv) may be identified with “Abd al-Rahman b. Ka‘ab who is men- 
tioned in 152100 no. (i). 

As regards the two shatks of al-Zuhri mentioned in 25440 no (i) and (iii), 
it may be said that al-Zuhri heard the hadith from both the shaikhs. 


As regards zsn@d no. (ii), which has been recorded as mursal, the inter- 
mediary person is no other than ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b..Ka'ab because the two 
pupils of al-Zuhri, namely, al-Laith and al-Awzà'i, have narrated this hadith 
from al-Zuhri and both are trustworthy. So the excess of the intermediary 
person between al-Zuhri and Jabir, as has been narrated in the :snād of 
al-Laith, should be accepted and the 292۵ of al-Awza’i should be taken in 
that light.? l 

(c) Kitab al-şalãt bab man j? wa-al-ymám yakhtubu * 


ادا حاء احدک 4 الا مام طب فابصل i oes,‏ الخد سف 
Charges of Daraqutni:‏ 


Al-Bukhari has recorded the above hadith with the «snád: Shu‘ba, from 
‘Amr, from Jabir But this ۸۵2240 has been narrated by Ibn Juraij (d. 150/ 
767), Ibn ‘Uyayna (d. 198/813), Hammad b. Zaid (d. 179/795) and others... 


(3) Al-Sahih 1: 338. 

(4) Huda al-Sari 11; 89. - و‎ X و ا‎ 
(5) Jbid. 

(6) Al-Sahih i: 236. "E 
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every one of them narrates the Aadith from the said ‘Amr with the text that 
runs as: 


ان رعلا دحل الأسعدد ua 4 Mas‏ £ 


The two texts of the kadīth show that Shu‘ba alone contradicts the majority 
in narrating the former text’ ‘The text narrated by the majority shows that 
the order of the Prophet for performing prayer was a special case, but the 
narration of Shu‘ba shows that the order was general The /adith narrated 
by Shu‘ba and recorded by al-Bukhàri is, therefore, according to the princi- 
ples of Us&il al-hadith, and should be termed as shádhdh. 


In refuting the above charge, Ibn Hajar says that a hadith is called shádhdh 
when a trustworthy narrator alone contradicts a superior narrator or a group 
of trustworthy narrators In regard to the text under discussion, we have on 
the authority of Daraqutni himself? the fact that Shu‘ba alone does not con- 


tradict a group of trustworthy narrators, but has been corroborated by Rawh 
b al-Qàsim (d. 141/758).? 


(d) Kztab al-stzyám: bab man mata wa ‘alaih 0 
ores : علها صوم‎ E رشت ان ادها مانت‎ el, أن ام‎ 
Charges of Dàraqutni : 


Al-Bukhàri has recorded the above hadith with the :snád : Abū Khalid, 
from al-A‘mash, from al-Hakam, Muslim al-Batin and Salma b Kuhail, 
(these three) from Sa‘id, ‘Ata’ and Mujahid, (these three) from Ibn ‘Abbas. 
But a group of other narrators like Shu'ba, Zaida, Ibn Nu'aim Jarir and 
others have differed from Abū Khahd and Zaida has categorically stated 
that Abū Khalid made a mistake in it. So the 720117 cannot be called şahîk. 


Refuting the above charge of Daraqutni, Ibn Hajar admits that the 
isnád of Abū Khalid is faulty but that does not depreciate the position of the 
Sahih as al-Bukhàri has recorded this hadith as mu'allaq and none claims that 
the mu'allagat of al-Bukhàri are as much authentic as the musnad ahádith are. 


(e) Kitab al-salàt: bab waqt al-' Asr."? 
CR S ( dam و ااشمس ص‎ q mé s وا7‎ AT الى‎ m يذهب الدأهب‎ d * الوم‎ jails Ry 


Charges of Dàraqutni ' 


Al-Bukhari has recorded the hadith with the 25۶۸۵0 : Malik, from al-Zuhri, 
from Anas. But a group of narrators like Shu'ba b Abi Hamza, Sàlih fb: 


(7) Huda al-Sári 1]. ۰ 

(8) Sunan 1: 168. 

(9) It should be noted here that not only Rawh b. Qasim but also Subyàn b. ‘Uyayna, another 
pupil of ‘Amar b. Dinar, has also corroborated Shu*ba ın narrating the text leading to the 
generalization of the order of the Prophet (bid). 

(10) Al-Sahih I: 487. 

(11) Huda al-Sari 11١ 91-92. 
(12) Ibid. 

(13) Al-Sahīh I: 147. 
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Kaisan, ‘Amr b. al-Harith, Yunus b. Yazid, Ma'mar, Laith b. Sa‘ad, Ibn 
Dhi‘b and others have contradicted Malik and narrated the Hadith with the 
word ''al-awali" in place of Qubaà'. The text of the 760718 is, therefore, 
mudtarab, confused, and hence is not ۴4 


Ibn Hajar admitting the charge of Daraqutni says that the discrepancy 
is so negligible that it does not affect the authenticity of the hadith, especially 
when al-Bukhari has, in another narration, recorded the word ‘‘al-‘awdli 5 


The discussion of the charges of the critics against 110 ahddith is followed 
by a discussion of the charges against some narrators of the Sahih and their 
refutation by Ibn Hajar. The total number of such narrators mentioned in 
the musnad, mu'allaq, mawqif and mutábi' ahadith, ıs 390 and that of musnad 
ahadith only is 90. 


Before entering into a detailed discussion of the charges and their refuta- 
tions, Ibn Hajar remarks that al Bukhàri's selection of a rawî to be a narrator 
of a hadith recorded in his Sa/uh is itself a proof of his uprightness and 
trustworthiness, beeause he 1s the master of this science and has claimed to 
have recorded only such narrators as are trustworthy, just and famous 
for their retentive memory Besides, the unanimous acceptance of its 
name ''al-Sahih" by the Muslims is analogous with the idea that its 
narrators are all trustworthy and just'® That is why Abū al-Hasan 
al-Maqdisi, the great critic, used to say about a narrator whose hadith has 
been recorded in the Safth of al-Bukhari, 5206 Jaza ai-qaníarata, ie , this man 
has crossed the bridge. This remark ıs followed by a detailed discussion of 
the charges and their refutations wherein the names of the criticised narrators 
have been dealt with alphabetically Here, Ibn Hajar discusses inter alia the 
five reasons for which a narrator of a Hadith is generally criticised. These are: 
(a) al-;jahála," (b) al-ghalat,'* (c) al-mukhdlafa,? (d) al-ingutà^? and (e) al- 
bid'a.? Ibn Hajar asserts that the Sahzh of al-Bukhari does not contain any 
hadith the narrator of which has been charged with ai-;jahála or with com- 
mitting mistakes frequently, or making 210148“ or practising al-bid‘a leading 
to infidelity (kufr) He, however, admits that the Salh contains two munkar”? 
hadith but their weakness had been made away with corroboration by other 
narrations. These two ۵001 are :- 


(14) Huda al-Sari I1: 86. 

(15) Ibid. 

(16) Huda 61-98۳7 II: 111. 

(17) Al-Jahàla (ignorance) is a term by which the muhaddithin mean a narrator whose parti- 
culars are unknown to them. 

(18) Al-Ghalat (mistake) Narrators charged with committing. mistakes. are of two kinds. 
Those who committed mistakes frequently and those who did it rarely. A hadith narrated 
by the later category 1s accepted when it 1s corroborated by trustworthy narrator. 

(19) Al-Mukhdlafa (contradiction) 1s a term used by the muhaddithün when two narrators of 
the same hadith differ from one anothe either in the isndd or ın the text of the hadith. 

(20) Al-Inqità' (cut off) is a term applied to a hadith when a narrator disappears from the 
midst of the isnad. 

(21) Al-Bid‘a (innovation) ıs of two kinds; one that leads to kufr and the other that leads to 
jisq (1mpiety). 

(22) Munkar is a hadith which is narrared by a weak narrator and contradicted by a trust- 
wosthy one (Nuzha, 21). 
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١‏ - حديث اسماعيل بن أنى اويس عن مالك عن زید el‏ عن أيه عن عمر : استعمل مولى له بدعی 
Cua‏ على cual‏ اد بت 
۲ - حدیث الى بن العباس بن سهل بن سعد عن ابه عن جده قال : كان للنى صل الله عليه و de‏ رس 


يقال له اللحف dahl e‏ 


It should be noted here that in the former hadith Isma‘il b. Abū Uways 
and in the latter Ubay b. al-‘Abbas are the targets of criticism But since 
some muhaddithiin have accepted the narration of Isma'îl and since Ubayy b. 
al-‘Abbas has been corroborated by his brother ‘Abd al-Muhaymin, these 
two ahddith, according to Ibn Hajar, should be regarded as sahzh 23 


Discussing the controversial issue regarding the total number of ۵ 
hadith contained in the Sahih of a]l-Bukhàri, Ibn Hajar contradicts his pre- 
decessors like al-Nawawi and Ibn al-Salah according to whom it is 7275 with 
repetition and 4000 without repetition." According to Ibn Hajar, the 
number of such ahádsth is 7397 with repetition and 2464 without repetition ?? 
This discrepancy is due partly to different recensions used by the 
calculators and partly due to al-Bukhári's peculiar method of recording the 
hadith. For example, in the first chapter of his Sahih, while recording the 
hadith narrated by ‘A’isha regarding the primary stage of the revelation, al- 
Bukhari inserts in it the Aadith narrated by Jabir in regard to fatrat al-wahyt, 
remiss of revelation. Now some muhaddithiin considered the two narrations 
having separate tsnáds as one hadith, while Ibn Hajar considered them to be 
two different ahddith. 


Another reason for this discrepancy, particularly in the calculation of the 
repeated a/ddith, is al-Bukhari’s frequent repetition of a particular hadith in 
different forms—longer and shorter—at different places of his Sahih. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Hajar, when the first scrutiniser saw a particular hadith, with 
longer form at one place of the book and in shorter form at another, he 
considered them to be two different ahddith In this way the number of 
ahádith increased to a great extent.” 


(23) This opinion of Ibn Hajar regarding the hadith of Ubay b. al-Abbàs does not seem sound 
because he has been termed by Ahmad b, Hanbal as munkar al-hadith ; Ibn Ma'in called 
him da‘if and al-Nasa‘i said of him laisa b: al-gawi (see Tahdhib 1: 186-87. The 
corroboration of ‘Abd al-Muhaymin does not improve the position of the hadith, because 
he is weaker than his brother (see Mizan n. 671). Hence the weakness of the hadith 
remains the same as before. 

(24) In calculating the number of ahadith of the Sahth, the following two couplets are very 
popular among the students of hadith. 


Ali ره‎ tee و‎ iz سبحاری‎ JI روی‎ cel أحاديث الصحیح‎ ue 
وسبعة آلاف تضای ومامضى ای مأتين عد دلك او او اد‎ 


(25) Huda al-Sar: 11: 185. 
(26) Ibid., II : 193. 
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Discussing the biography of al-Bukhari, Ibn Hajar divides his 1080 
— into five classes as follows ;-?? 


* (1) ‘The 1000111 who narrated hadith from tabı ‘in, like Makki b. Ibrahim 
(d. 215/830) ‘Asim al-Nabil (d. 212/827) and others 


The żab‘ tábi'im who did not hear hadith from tábi'án, like-‘Adam b.‏ را 
Abi ‘Tyad (d. 221/830), Ayyiib b, Sulaiman b. Bilal (d. 294/838) and others.‏ 


(iii) Those who narrated hadith from the early tab‘ tábv'ün, like ‘Ali b. 
al-Madini (d. 234/848), Yahya b Ma'in (d. 233/847) Ahinad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), Ishaq b. Rahawayh (d 238/852) and others. 


(iv) His class-mates like Muhammad b. Yahya al-Dhuhali (d. 258/871) 
and Abū Hatim al-Rázi (d. 277/890) 


(v) His pupils like ‘Abd Allah b 0 al- Amali (d. 269/882) and 
Muslim b al-Hajjàj al-Qushairi (d. 259/872). 


, It is reported that al-Bukhari had 90,000 pupils who directly heard the 
Sahih from him, the last of them Abi Talha Mansi al- -Bazdawi died in 
329/940). ' 


(b) Fath 21-8271 ft sharh Sahih al-Bukhart 


۰ Ibn Hajar's fame as a muhaddith, par excellence, spread all over the 
Muslim world due to his illustrious commentary on the Sahih of al-Bukhari 
known as Fath al-Bár? ‘The book was published several times in | Egypt and 
India e.g , 1300-1 / 188253 ;. 1307/1889. 


On' actoünt' of its peculiar characteristics the Sahih of es Bukhari ‘was 
neither widely accessible nor generally understood. Referring to its pecu- 
liarities, the great historian Ibn Khaldün remarks :- 


rS MAS regards the هی‎ of al-Bókhàri, it enjoys the highest sida ‘Among 
all thé books on' hadith. The learned people considered it difficult to-inter- 
pret and to grasp its aims and objects due to the fact that the realization of 
its points requires one to be expert'in the following :- 


(i) One must be conversant with the different 1isnads through which a 
particular hadith has been handed down ' 


(ii) One must know the particulars of the narrators in ‘the asndd so that 
he may distinguish an 'Iráqi from a Syrian and so on and so forth. . 


' (iii) One must know the opinions of the critics regarding the narrators 
mentioned in the 0. ۴ 


The excellences of Fath al-Bár: are innumerable. Referring to its high 
standard and unique treatment, al-Sakhawi remarks: “Had Ibn Khaldün, 
who remarked that the explanation of the Sahih was a debt to be paid by the 
nation, been aware of it, his eyes would have been appeased to see that the 
debt has been paid back in full.” 


(27) Huda al-Sari I1: 194. 

(28) Al-Firabri who died in 320/932 used to say that he was the last to die among the pupils 
of eT This is probably due to his ignorance of the fact that al-Bazdawi was 
still alive 

(29) Mugaddimat Ibn Khaldün iii: 1141. The lines within the quotation marks are not 
verbatim translation, but only liberal rendering. 

(30) Al-Tibr, 231. 

e 
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;, Haji, Khalifa in his Kashf remarks: “On: account of the renown and.ünique 
-position .which.it has achieved, for: containing valuable ‘treasures--of hadith, 
literary rarities and legal merits; the book requires no, introduction. "rea 

Al-Shawkani (d''1255/1839), the great 'mujfahid of al-Yamani, béing asked 

to' write a óominetitary on the Sahih of al-Bukhari, is'reported to have ‘said : 

“Lä hyvata‘ba‘d al-fath” ?* meaning théreby that after the compilation of the 
Fath al-Bári, the necessity for’ writing a commentary on the Saluh of al- 

Bukhari has been eliminated. In fact dozens of commentaries produced after 

it are but its by-products, while those produced ‘before it were eclipsed by 

it. ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Khawli has justly remarked: “It spread. all over the 

world so much that its renown eclipsed all other commentaries.” 


Mustafa Ziyada in his al- Mu'arrikhán fi Misr says: "Had he (Ibn Hajar) 
left no work other than the Fath, 1t would have been sufficient for his great- 


3) 


ness as a scholar e 


Though Muslim savants of all ages -tried to produce a comprehensive 
commentary on the Sahih none could succeed 1n producing as exhaustive one 
to the satisfaction of the muhaddithin This is why Ibn Khaldün quoting from 
his sh&uyükh remarks: “sharh Kitab al-Bukhár?. dainun ‘ald al-umma’’ i.e., 
the explanation of the book of al-Bukhari is an obligation on the community.* 


Muslim scholars began to write commentaries on the Sahth of al-Bukhari 
- from the second half of the 4th century Hijra?? and Ibn Khaldün who quoted 
„the above remark towards the last quarter of the 8th century must have seen 
a large. number. of them. But those commentaries in his opinion were not 
satisfactory. 


" ۰ Towards the beginning of the 9th céntury hyra ıt was Ibn Hajar. who 
came forward to discharge the obligation of the community by producing the 
“most satisfactory commentary on the Sahih.’ His Fath al-Bari produced after 
26 years’ hard work (817-842) was hailed by the scholars as a significant 
contribution to hadith literature. 1 1 


Both al-Sakhawi and al-Suyüti mention that Ibn Hajar started to write 
his commentary more elaborately than it now exists But after writing about 
a volume he thought that he would not survive to complete it in that manner. 
He, therefore, took to writing the present commentary. — Al-Suyüti further 
tells us that Ibn Hajar produced an abridgement of his Fath and that he 

himself saw three volumes.of it.?? 


(31) Kashf i’ 547 

(32) Miftah, 42 

(33) Ibid 

(34) Al-Mu’arrikhin, 18 

(35) Mugaddimat Ibn Khaldün 11. 1142 

(36) The first commentary of the Sahih was written by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Khattabi 
(d. 386/990) (cf. GALS 117) 

(37) Kashf 1i: 547; al-Jawáhir fol. 156a. Ibn Hajar's statement in his Intigad (fol. 2a) that 
he started writing the commentary ın 813 A.H. ıs concerned with his elaborate com- 
mentary. 

(38) Al-Jawahir fol. 156a: Nazm, 46. 

(39) Nazm, 46. 
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In writing his present commentary Ibn Hajar followed.the practice of 
writing every day bit by bit. The part thus produced in a week was given to 
the students to prepare their own copies from it. Oncea week a meeting 
used to be held to discuss it minutely. Burhàn al-Din b. Khidr was chosen 
to read out the material while others collated their copies with it. There- 
after the students put questions wherever they differed from the shaikh who 
clarified the points. In this way every week's work was corrected, modified 
and fresh copies were prepared." ۱ 


In the beginning of his commentary, Ibn Hajar records the issád of 4 
recensions of the Safth of al-Bukhari which were handed down to him through 
different chains of narrators from the four disciples of al-Bukhari who had 
read the Sahih with al-Bukhari himself and had copied it from its original 
recension. They are: 


l. Hammad b. Shakir al-Nasawi (d. 290/902). 
2. Ibrahim b. Ma‘qal al-Nasafi (d. 295/907). 


3. Abü 'Abd Allàh Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. Matar al-Firabri 
(d. 320/932). 


4. Abū Talha Mansür b. Muhammad ib. ‘Ali b Qarina al- 
Bazdawi (d. 329/940).*! 


It should be noted here that the above recensions differed from one 
another in some places. The first chapter of the recension of Abū Dharr, a 


disciple of the disciple of al-Firabri, for instance, begins with e الرحهى الر‎ dl سے‎ 
eo gl کب کان دء‎ without having the word **5ab" which is found 2116۳ 4 


in all other copies." Ibn Hajar, however, followed the recension of Abû 
Dharr wherever there was any difference in two recensions. His preference 
for the recension of Abū Dharr is due to the fact that the latter had taken 
down the text from three disciples of al-Firabri, namely, al-Mustamli (d. 376/ 
986) al-Kushmihani (d. 289/998) and al-Sarakhsi (d 381/991) and that he 
had also noted on the margin of his book all the differences of narration he 
had heard from his shatkhs 3 


In interpreting the ahadith of the Sahih, Ibn Hajar in his commentary 
has adopted the following methodology :- 


(i) First of all he mentions the paragraph-headings and the ahdadith 
contained thereunder; then he explains the conformity of the meaning of 
the text of the ۵۵2۵ with that of the paragraph-heading If the number 
of the ahddith recorded in a chapter is more than one, he categorically states 
the number and then starts the explanation saying “the first hedith, the 
second hadith’’ and so on. 


(40) Intiqád fol, 2; al-Jawahir fol, 156a. 


(41) Fath 1: 2-3. 
(42) Ibid.,1° 5. 
(43) Ibid. 
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(1) Ibn Hajar refers to the different chapters of the Sahih and also to 
other books on /adith where a particular hadith of the Sahih is recorded. 
He also mentions the names of the different persons on whose authority the 
hadtth is narrated. In some cases, the number of such authorities, be they 
sahabi or taba‘, has also been mentioned. Ibn Hajar, for example, under 
the well-known hadith of al-ifk recorded in kıtab al-tafsir says that al-Bukhàri 
has recorded this hadith ın ıts complete form under the following babs of the 
Sahth .- 

(a) Kitab al-shaháda with the 15:70 of Fulaih b. Sulaiman, 

(b) Kstab al-magházi with the isnad of Salih b Kaysán from al-Zuhri ; 

The same hadith, says Ibn Hajar, has been recorded by al-Bukhàri in its 
incomplete form under the following 5265 of the Sahih - 

(a) al-sthdd, (b) al-shaháda, (c) al-ayman wa al-nudhür, (d) tawhid and 
(e) al-tafsw. 

Ibn Hajar further says that the kadıth under review has also been record- 
ed by the following muhaddithün in their respective collections :- 

(a) Muslim: with the 25/۸۵2 of Ma‘mar and Yünus, both from al-Zuhn 
and also with the 2۶228204 of Fulaih and Salih 

(b) al-Nasà'i: under the bab “‘zshrat al-nisd@’’’ with isnád of Sahh; 
under ktãb al-tafsir with the 52:24 of Muhammad b Thawr from Ma‘mar; 
under bab al-qadá' with the isnãd of Wahhab from Yünus 

(c) Abū Dà'üd, under the bab al-sunna with the 2:11:54 of Wahhàb from 
Yünus (only a portion thereof) ; 

(d) al-Tirmidhi: with the 15220 of Yünus, Ma‘mar and others from al- 
Zuhri (as mu‘allaq) ; 

(e) Abū ‘Awana and Tabarani: with the tsndd of Yahya b Sa'id al- 
Ansari, ‘Ubaid Allah b ‘Umar al-'Uinri, Ishaq b. Rashid, ‘Ata al-K'hurāsāni, 
*Uqail and Ibn Juraij, 

(f) Abū ‘Awana (alone): with the :snád of Muhammad b. Ishaq, Bakr 
b. Wa'il, Mu‘awiya b Yahya and Humaid b. al-A‘raj; 

(g) Tabaradni (alone): with the «sndd of Ziyad b Sa‘ad, Ibn Abi ‘Alig, 
Salih b. Abū Akhdar, Aflah b ‘Abd Allah b al-Mughira, Ismà5]1 b Raf 
and Ya'qüb b ‘Ata’; ۱ 

(h) Ibn Marduwayh: with the «ad of Ibn ‘Uyayna and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. {shaq 


Ibn Hajar further says that 18 persons have narrated this particular 
hadith from al-Zuhri Some of them have narrated it fully and others 
partially Most of them have mentioned 'Urwa before Sa‘id, while Ma‘mar 
and Yünus have mentioned Said before ‘Urwa He also records that 
excluding ‘A’isha the total number of sahába who have narrated this hadith 
is six and that of the 126: än from ‘A’isha alone 1s ten. The author further 
adds that al-Zuhri has been criticised by the muhuddithin on account of the 
way in which he has handed down this hadith. Al-Zuhri himself admits 
that he did not hear the entire Hadith from any one of his Shwuyükh. Rather 
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He'heard different portions: of the had:h from different. shwyikh, namely, 
‘Urwa, Sad b al-Musayyib, ‘Alqama and 'Ubaid Allàh and then connected 
them together and formed a complete 720117 as ıt stands now. The Muhad- 
dithiin did not approve of it. The author says that he investigated and found 
thé separate narrations of 'Urwa and 'Alqama and observed there a good 
deal of difference ^ | NE 

(iii) The author records the difference of texts narrated by different 
narrators and discusses in detail their antecedents He quotes the opinions 
of the critics both in favour as well as against the narrators and thereby 
suggests the preference of one narration to the other In discussing the 
antecedents of the narrators Ibn Hajar also mentions the orthography of the 
names and lineage of those narrators whose names are not easily readable or 
who are not well-known in the field of Hadith literature. Thus, through a 
single book, Ibn Hajar saves the readers the trouble of going through a 
number of books on different branches of hadith literature. 


(iv) Ibn Hajar particularly mentions the peculiar way in which al- 
Bukhari records the asdnid of different ahadith. For example, under the 


chapter من الاسلام‎ lalall باب اطعام‎ Ibn Hajar Says: 


“All the narrators of this 251160 hail from Basra; those of the preceding 
;snád under the preceding ۵۵20 hail from Küfa and those of the succeeding 
2snád under the succeeding 566 hail from Egypt So, there ıs a peculiar chain 
of narrators ın the three consecutive dads 5 


(v) Ibn Hajar points out the mistakes of the preceding commentators 
and gives reasons for their confusion He tries to justify his explanations of 
the hddith. He, for example, commenting on the expression of al-Bukhàri 
اسان و يونس و معمر‎ ey صا‎ ols) under the bab کان دء الوحی الى ; .., الله‎ cA S باب‎ 
refuses to accept,the far-fetched meaning suggested by al-Kirmàni and says 
that had he been a traditionist, he would have known the ways in which the 
three narrators have handed down this particular Zadith. — | 

He further says that the first possible meaning suggested by al-Kirmani 
conveying the idea that the three narrators, i.e , Salih b. Kaysán, Yünus and 
Ma‘mar were the students of Abii al-Yamaàn, is the worst of all. Abi al- 
Yaman was born long after the death of Salih and so Abū al-Yamàn could 
have never narrated anything to him. Ibn Hajar says that the knowledge 
of the science of 7:4] absolutely depends on history Nothing can be said 
on mere assumption.*® 

(vi) Ibn Hajar deals extensively with the lexicographical, grammatical 
and rhetorical aspects of the text of the Sakz wherever he thinks necessary. 
For example, in the hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas quoting the conversation of Abū 
Sufyan with Heraclius, al-Bukhari has recorded the expression: 


os E‏ ان اللاطور صاحب | LL‏ 3 هرول Erm al Y‏ عل صاری الشام 
Fath vni: 343-344.‏ )44( 


(45) Ibid., 1: 53. 
(46) Ibid., 42. 
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which has been explained by Ibn Hajar in the following manner: 
الصعة‎ Je و هو مصوب على الاحتصاص او الحال ار مرفوع‎ la nel صاحب ایلاء ) ای‎ } 


و هی رواد Gl‏ ذرء و الاضاهة الى فه تقوم مقام pel‏ يس . و قول مس رعم اھا فى هدر 
c Jas NI‏ 3 معام eM‏ ۰ و هرفل معطو ف LEE RU Je‏ اطلق aj donal ale‏ اما e?! gt‏ 
و اما ععی ااصد | 48 € 3 قه استعمال ale p‏ 6 ی ee s ge — (uae‏ ۰ لا وه "RT‏ ال 
انلیا c ol‏ وداك عار ¢ 3 دا لاس4 الى هر ول 3 تانح 4 و دلك daar‏ ۰ قال sigh SH‏ ارادة 
المعشين ~ P‏ وو sel‏ - من Jaa)‏ و احد Af M‏ التتتأفعى »و 32 Js J 0o76‏ ار اده معی 


* 
.- 


Als) بعد حر . وق‎ ue » غير أنبى در ؛ و هو منصوب على اه حبره كارن » * وه حدث‎ 
حسى مثله‎ all ؛ و ی روا الستمل و‎ dele مالم يسم‎ de > سقف € بكسر القاف‎ dD الکشمهی‎ 
» رئيس 22 البصاری‎ class i ofl lad الف ف اه له . و الا سقف والسقف‎ bab y لكى‎ 
له فى وره!‎ de یتحاشم؛ و قیل لا‎ oY وقیل عرلى؛ و هو الطویل فى انحناه؛ و قيل دلك الرئیس,‎ 
cz و لا برد‎ cal اس سيدة تالا و دو الا سکف‎ S> و هو الرصاص ؛ لكى‎ TRES 
اجملة الى هی « عدت آن‎ gl در » ود‎ al 415 جع و الکلام اما هو ف الفرد ؛ و على‎ ay 
۰ » هرفل‎ 
(sahib Ilty@) means the ruler of 1132, It may be read either — ya. on 
account of احتصاص‎ 1e, the object of the verb understood, T or on account 
of حال‎ It also may be read مرف ع‎ on account of its being 4a» (of Ibn ۲ 
which is the اسم‎ of uf as has been narrated by Abū Dharr. (In the case of 
its being صمة‎ ( the اصاله‎ (possessive case) in ş@htb Ihyã will stand in place of 
معرفة‎ ٠ The view that the expression ۵ Thya’”? is dependent is almost 


rejected : ۱ 

Heraclius محطوف‎ is connected with Iliya. The narrator has used the word 
“suhbat,” companionship for Ibn Nattir either in the meaning of “following” 
i e. he was the follower of Heraclius, or in the meaning of "friendship" i.e. 
he was the friend of Heraclius 

The use of the word ‘“‘sãhib” with [liya’ and Heraclius shows its simul- 
taneous use in two meanings, namely, figurative and literal, because Ibn 
Nàtür being the ruler of Iliya’ the word "'sd/mb" is used im its figurative 
meaning, whereas he, being the follower of Heraclius, the word ‘‘sahib’’ is 
used in its literal meaning. v 
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Al-Kirmàni says that the simultaneous use of two meanings—literal and 
figurative, is lawful according to al-Sháfi'i, while others hold that in such 
cases the word should be taken so comprehensively that it conveys both the 
meanings—not that the word is used for both meanings simultaneously This 


is called ji d (Suquffa) is to be read with the ضمه‎ of the letter س‎ and 
J ٠ This is according to the narration of all except Abū Dharr. It is تب‎ sas 
on account of its being حر‎ of US and the word jı that follows it 1s the 
second خر‎ of OK. According to the narration of al-Kushmihani, the word 


laa. is read ''sugiffa" on the measure of الاضی المجهول‎ . According to the 
narration of al-Mustamli and al-Sarakhsi, ıt is similar with the reading of 
al-Kushmihani except that they prefix the letter الف‎ to it Be it " usquff" 


or "suquíf" the word is non-Arabic and means “head of the Christian 
Church". It is also said that the word is Arabic and means long stature, 
leaning forward. Some say it means “the head" who leans forward out of 
submissiveness. It is further said that the word has no equivalent measure 
in Arabic except “usrubb’’ which means “lead?” Ibn Sida, however, has 
cited a third word on this measure, that is, the "uskuff" which means 
“architect”. The word 'utruj" should not be cited bere It is a plural 
form and our discussion is concerned with the singular form 


According to the narration of Abu Dharr, the sentence which begins 
with عدث‌ان‌هر فل‎ will be the حر‎ of كان‎ 7 


(vii) Ibn Hajar discusses the laws of Shari‘a adumbrated from the ahddith 
of each chapter In deducting these laws, he records only that one which 
he prefers. 

(viii) Ibn Hajar is very careful ın quoting ahádith which are in contra- 
diction with those recorded under the chapter concerned He also tries to 
reconcile them. For example, commenting on the hadith narrated by Yahya 
b. Bukair which says that the Fajr prayer was said in early dawn ( | le ) 
when no woman could be identified due to darkness, Ibn Hajar says that this 
hadith should not be taken to contradict the Aadith narrated by Abū Barza 
conveying the meaning that the Fajr prayer was said at a time when people 
could recognize their friends sitting by their sides — "Because," says Ibn 
Hajar, “‘the former Aadi?h is related to women covered with wrappers while 
the latter ıs related to menfolk who were not so 8 


(c) ۲۸۸ ۵1-1 4 


The book ۲۷۸۵۵ al: twád, as the name indicates, was written by our 
author with a view to refuting the charges levelled against his Fath al-Béri 
by his rival Hanafite scholar Badr al-Din Mahmid al-‘Aini The charges 
of al-‘Aini are'found in his commentary on the Sahih of al Bukhari, known 


(47) Fath, 1: 38. 
(48) Ibid., 11 . 45. 
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as 'Umdat al-qàri. The Inttqad exists in manuscript form, and as far as we 
know, only two copies of it are preserved in Ridà Library, Rampur no 1, 
66(38) and Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, No 4982 We have obtained a 
photostat copy of the former and the microfilm of the latter The former 
copy contains 344 folios and the latter 230 


Before entering into the subject proper of the book, [bn Hajar illustrates 
with examples the places where al-‘Aini, in writing his commentary, com- 
mitted plagiarism from Fath al-Bdrt He has gone so far as to claim: "If I 
swear that there is not a single chapter of the Sahih of al-Bukhari in the 
explanation of which he (al-‘Aini) has not committed plagiarism I would be 
true to my oath." *? We quote an example of it :- 


In explaining the significance of the conjunction °“ sls”? occurring in the 
hadith of Heraclius recorded by al-Bukhari in the first chapter of his Sau, 
Ibn Hajar says 6 


aad عبد الله > قد کر‎ Gt! و التقدير عن الزهری‎ . dable تشه ) الواو فى قوله: « وکان»‎ ( 
mou فد کر هله !)4.24 ^ 2 * موصولة الى أن‎ a ر عدث‎ dei قال الرهری م و کان أن‎ e 
افزعم‎ à المعار‎ a» آغرت‎ NAG و‎ ‘ Vi lag له‎ à Le y هر‎ Uem رعم‎ S dalas لا‎ 
صرح‎ N راهنا‎ i ay Cac Olden n آن 4.23 ای الماطور مرو 4 تالا مناد المد كور عن‎ 
NT دد‎ ana) ٠ أن الرهری قال‎ 8 gaall IDE E e" او‎ JM EC Boc ليا على داك‎ Fel 
۰ J-i ol A» Ni داك‎ A.£ تحمل‎ à hi nA 4 cols i» ر ٥ں سار الاك‎ 5 
Al-‘Aini is not far from Ibn Hajar when he explains .?' 
gaal و‎ d الزهرى‎ S 6 d i>i كان أن الناطو ر 2 الو او 43 عاطع4 ۱ لها‎ à له‎ 2; C 
dal هذ کر هد‎ « Qs أن الاطور‎ JS و‎ eu Py) قال‎ E .. al Anat Qo عن الرهری‎ 
a c] شمه‎ cs us las بو همه و ۰ و‎ S AP N TAM ی مو صولة الى أن‎ 
lel عه .و‎ hen کور عق ان‎ all ههه باراد‎ ue blll ان‎ ded Ol هدا. د على‎ de 
d نسم 3 لكلل السوة اد لرمری قال" لقیته بدمشق‎ yl T ue هی‎ 
۰ als S رهن عمد الاك‎ 
On account of the similarity of both the explanations, Ibn Hajar claims 
that al-‘Aini borrowed the material from his book, altered some expressions 


here and there and made the readers think that it was his own findings and 
contributions.*? : 


(49) Intiqàd, fol. 9. 
(50) Fath, 1: 38. 
(51) 'Umda, 1; 109 
(52) Intigád, fol. 6 b. 
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A study of al-/Aini's charges and:tbeir refutations by Ibn Hajar reveals 
the following points :- j ۶ ۱ ; 

(i) Nowhere in his commentary al-‘Aini mentions the name of Ibn Hajar. 
He refers to htm with the expression "ba'duhum." Ibn Hajar, on the other 


hand, in his ۲2۶۸۵۵, quotes the charges of al-/Aini with the mark “p” 
signifying al-‘Aini and 'mu/farid" and his own refutations of the charges 
with the mark ** C. signifying Ahmad and Fath al-Bàári 

(ii) The charges are mostly related to modes of expression, meaning of 
words, grammar, rhetoric and ‘dm al-isndd 


(ii) There are some extremely trivial charges which should not have 
been a subject-matter of dispute between two scholars. For example, in 


explaining the hadith 4» J s; الا مان ضع‎ , Ibn Hajar says that in "some" 
reports بعض الروايات)‎ ( the word ضع‎ has been narrated with تأءالتانيث‎ ( dace ( , 
Al-‘Aini objects to it, and on the authority of al-Kirmàni says that the femi- 
nine form of the word has come down through “most” reports ( ااروایات‎ A |) : 
So the entire dispute centres round the words “some” and “most?” ! 


(iv) Very often al-‘Aini omits a sentence or two from the explanation of 
ahádith explained by Ibn Hajar which paves the way for his charges against 
him, while in some other cases he distorts his sentences and attacks him For 


example, ın explaining the word w yb occurring in the first chapter of Sahih 
namely بدهءالوحی الى ر سول الله صلعم‎ OW بات كيف‎ “al-‘Aini says: 


هو صاحب السير E‏ ذ کره TEC‏ 3 أعاذ ينف ela Yi‏ ووال ان طهر : صاحب p pe‏ 


٠ و وال حضهم‎ ۰ cuml et رو ره‎ iet» ؛ وقد سوق‎ gm ناموس ۰ و صاحب سر الشر‎ 
. سها‎ TN الصحيح‎ Jy e T LED c هو‎ 3 
The above quotation shows that Ibn Hajar corroborates Ru’ba in using 
the word „sb for both páll صاحت سر اير 0 صاحب‎ „ But a comparison 
of the quotation with the Fath gives us a completely different picture. It 1s 
in the Fath as follows 53 


والتاموس صاحب السرء ک) جزم به المؤاف فى احادیت الاساء‌و رعم ای ظمر اد الناموس 
y -—‏ اب p ye wr le ur gol ls‏ 5 الاول الصحيح ee ale E‏ > 2 د ود 
سو ی logan’‏ رو 4 c‏ المجاح 

From the above quotation it is clear that al-‘Aini omitted the sentence 


which paved the way for his charge against Ibn‏ الاو ل ااصحیح الدی عليهاجمهور 


(53) Fath, 1: 24 
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Hajar. It may further be added here that the views of al-‘Aini on this 
particular point, are,self-contradictory, as he once says that the word ناموش‎ 


means صاحت‌السر‎ without making any distinction between 42! سر‎ and pu وسر‎ 
and at another, he favours the opinion of those who make a difference 
between the two 

Similarly, explaining the grammatical position of the word «li! صاحب‎ 
occurring in the hadith of Heraclius al-‘Aini observes: 


4 صاحب | Ll,‏ كلام اضاق ؛ جوز 49 البصب عل الا حتصاص e af‏ عل أنه صعه لا س 
الماطور او بر مدا c uas‏ ای هو صاحب old‏ وقال eec‏ هو ممصو ب على الخال زر هو بعرد » 


The above quotation of al-‘Aini shows that Ibn Hajar has explained 
only one possibility of the اعرات‎ of the word concerned. We have collated 
it with the Fath and found it as follows :?* 


) صاحب T4 (A!‏ اموه «MALA‏ بت de‏ ال ختصاص 3 أو الحال او Aaa): Je Cx“‏ 


It is clear here that al-'Aini has distorted the sentence of Ibn Hajar by 
dropping the word حتصاص‎ Y! from its midst and that Ibn Hajar is not far 


from al-‘Aini in describing the various possibilities of the wl e! of the word. 


(v) In cases where Ibn Hajar discusses two opinions about a particular 
problem and prefers one of them to the other, al-‘Aini picks up only that one 
which 1s a second choice of Ibn Hajar and does not refer to the other which 


Ibn Hajar prefers For example, commenting on the expression < "d اس‎ 
لم و تك الله أحر ك ص س‎ occurring 1n the Apostolic letter addressed to Heraclius, 


Ibn Hajar says that both the imperatives signify “conversion to Islam" 
and that the second is “tdktd’’ of the first, or, it may be that the former 
signifies " conversion to Islam" and the latter “sticking to it” as 1s under- 


stood from the Quranic verse \ ael الذى انوا‎ lel l where the imperative | P 
signifies "sticking to Islam ”’ 


From among the two interpretations of Ibn Hajar mentioned above, 
al-/Aini quotes only the second one and remarks that he finds no reason for 
quoting the verse which has no similarity with the interpretation of the 
hadith ‘The verse according to al-Aini, is concerned with the hypocrites 
and, therefore, means “O, you who believe outwardly, believe inwardly as 
well" 


In refuting the above charge of al-‘Aini, Ibn Hajar in his /ntíqád says: 
Jb «Jal کید ناكا و‎ Ub عل‎ asa القاعدة فى تقدیم‎ WE قلت فى کلامه مع‎ 
. القولين ذ کراعی اهل التمسير‎ 


(54) Fath, 1, 38. 
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I say, in his (al-'Aini's) saying, there is, in addition to the violation of the 
rule that "basic meaning should be preferred to the meaning of emphasis", 
there is the denial of what has been transmitted from the predecessors, because 
both the explanations have been reported from the commentators of the 
Our’ an. 

A study of the available commentaries of the Quz'àn like the Kashshaf 
of al-Zamakhshari,?5 Anwar al-tanzi of Baidawi,*’ Tafsir al-Jalálayn which 
was begun by Jalal al-Din al-Mahilli and completed by Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyüti^* etc , shows that the verse under review has been interpreted in both 
ways and that the interpretation which al-'Aini prefers has been recorded 


with W. 
(vi) In a few stray cases al-“Aını’s charges seem to be quite sound and 
justified. For example, explaining the hadith ثلاث‎ Jêla ûl Ibn Hajar says 


=~ 


that the word à! may be taken to convey the meaning of genus Al-Aim 


objects to it saying that the presence of el at the end of the word i| signi- 


fies its use to convey the meaning of “one” and no more. It, therefore, cannot 
be taken to give the meaning of genus.? 


Though neither the charges nor the refutations discussed in the book 
mostly are of any serious nature, a study of it throws light on the hterary 
trend of the medieval ‘ulama, on the one hand, and on the hair-splitting 
brawl of the Hanafites and Shafi'ites, on the other 


Bibliographers like Haji Khalifa and others say that Ibn Hajar left some 
blanks ın the book which he intended to fill ın afterwards But he died 
before he could doso The photos of the MSS. of the book which are at our 
disposal do not show any such blanks The scribes may be held responsible 
for this, as there are in it some charges by al-'Aini without being accompanied 
by any refutation whatsoever 


( To be continued ) 


(55) Intigád, fol 9 ۰ 

(56) Al-Kashshaf, 1 391. 

(57) Anwar al-tanzil 1 122-23. 
(58) Jalālayn 1. 103. 

(59) Intigad, fol. 21 b. 
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Qur’anic sensitivity on this score ‘and its 
outright rejection of any ascription of poetry 
to its composition 


Let us hear the writer first “Despite 
the strong paradox of his (the Prophet’s ) 
disavowal of the poets it ıs with that we must 
begin The paradox 15 itself the most telling 
proof of how much poetry had to do with its 
experience, as both given and heard " Again 
" All the disclaimers of the poets cannot con- 
ceal the eloquence of the poem” The very 
denial, according to him, proves the quality 
that 1s denied. [ think the situation 15 not as 
innocent as ıt appears to be and calls for 
clarification Why was the Qur'an so insistent 
in its denial? First, the denial ıs quite intel- 
ligible 1n the historical context. The Prophet 
does not owe his inspiration to any finite 
intelligence, human or otherwise The 
traditional view of 'inimitability! ıs built on 
the rather naive assumption that whatever 
owes its origin to man can be imitated, 
though in fact no significant creation of art 
is 1mitable The Qur’anic rejection goes 
deeper We may derive some understanding 
of its position from the contemporary app- 
roaches to metaphysics Modern positivists 
while considering all metaphysical statements 
nonsensical would fain concede them an 
evocative significance and freely recognize 
their capacity to evoke useful emotions In 
other words, metaphysics for them ff any- 
thing, 1s poetry The same thing may happen 
to the Qur'àn Jf it ıs taken to be poetry 
and appreciated mainly as such it will remain 
nothing but poetry and will lose the revela- 
tionary character which it claims [t will, 
therefore not allow the quality of its expres- 
sion to eclipse its transcendental reference 
The same concentration on the literary aspect 
of the Qur'án makes it difficult to appre- 
ciate the 'ambiguous' or enigmatic letters 
with which some of the verses of the Qur’an 
begin That they will always remain elusive 
to our understanding no one can dispute 
Their significance lies no doubt not ın their 
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THE EVENT OF THE QUR'AN, ISLAM 
IN ITS SCRIPTURE, by Kenneth Cragg. 
George Allen & Unwin 1971, pp 208, 6۰ 
£375 

It 1s by no means necessary: to subscribe 
to the credal structure of any historical religion 
or to accept its value content 1n order to under- 
stand what it really ıs When we try to under- 
stand Islam as outsiders we are confronted 
both with Islam as experience and with Islam 
as a civilization ın its historical ramifications 
Any shift of emphasis on one or the other 
aspect of Islam will give a different interpre- 
tation Nor can we sufficiently emphasize 
the fact that simply by being in 1t as Moslems 
our understanding 18 assured. Those who live 
Islam from within and those who look at it 
from outside are equally subject to different 
errors of vision. This much however is 
certain that any attempt to arrive at an 
authentic understanding of Islam must go 
back to the original experience from which ıt 
has emerged One such significant attempt 
we find m the work of Professor Kenneth 
Cragg whose fascination for the Qur'àn is 
truly remarkable It has given us the oppor- 
tunity to examine carefully some of the 
intriguing questions with which any serious 
study of Islam ıs confronted The very title 
of the book shows the drift of thought If 
the Qur'àn ıs taken as an ‘event’ ıt means it 
15 taken mainly as a historical. phenomenon 
and the determinants of history are the 
determinants of the Qur'àn Professor Cragg 
15 fully aware of the Muslim sensitivity 
on the score and does not try by any means 
to compromise the extra-temporal dimension 
However, if the Qur'àn ıs ‘received’ it 1s 
received ina situation But the situational 
aspects need not call in question the non- 
situational concern of the Muslims A careful 
and serious student of the Qur'àn will have 
much to learn from what the writer says about 
its poetic relevance We are reminded of the 
traditional view of the ‘jaz of the Qur'an, 
though without any theological implications 
We are then confronted with the strong 
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the Qur'àn may well be a mystery for the 
believer and a problem for the outsider Of 
the numerous problems with which he is 
cohfrorited the semantic one ıs not the least 
intriguing. The writer has done well to devote 
a whole chapter, which he calls the struggle 
to mean We cannot help examining it in 
some detail, while at least one of the issues 
involved has a far-reaching significance. It 
refers to the theory of satanic distortion and 
the Prophet’s alleged lapse in allowing the 
goddesses an intercessionary status. He 
whites. “Al-Waqidi, Al-Tabari arid others 
report this as a coricession ahd it ıs supposed 
that Muhammad either wavered in his con- 
viction about the unity or was ready for some 
sort of compromise with the goddesses. They 
go on to say that, on the basis of these words, 
all or most of the Quraish prostrated.” 
(P 142) Hecontinues: “İt is important to 
keep in mind that this story is not a calumny 
from without, but a report embedded in 
Muslim tradition itself. Its content requires 
us to hold that, being so apparently compro- 
misinp, it could not have been fabricated” 

We are further told that the traditional 
interpretation seeks explanation ıh Satanic 
distortion of the words in prophetic speech 
“whereas liberal Islamic modernism totally 
rejects 1t despite the difficulty of doing so.” 
The writer frankly avows that “Western critics 
who have accepted the narrative have some- 
times used it provocatively, without probing, 
as we must, the whole setting, seen, not so 
much as extenuation, but as encounter." 
(P 142) For us a report which 1s not 
intended as ‘calumny’ but based on ‘internal 
evidence’ cannot make any difference We 
may wonder why traditions are given undue 
credence ın one place and become totally 
suspect in another Psychologically more 
interesting 1s the theory of satanic distortion 

The view, however primitive it may appear 
to some, may refer to a very intriguing psy- 
chological situation. It is known that in 
normal states-and certainly the onset of 
revelation was not a normal one-ideas which 
aie most abhorrent to the person concerned, 
ideas which are really blasphemous and 
which one dreads most force themselves into 
consciousness A reference to such queer 
psychological facts will make more intelligible 
the alleged mix-up than the view, though a 
generous one indeed, “that the heart of the 
matter has to do with a semantic struggle to 
mean and convey.” (P. 144). 


In a separate chapter the writer explores 
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formal character as letters of a language but 
in their numinous relevance as the signs of a 
mysterium tremendum. 


Now we come to some very specific 
points. Itis true no doubt that the language 
of the scripture should reflect in one way or 
other the socio-economic pattern of the city 
in which ıt came to light. Referring to Mecca, 
the writer says that "its genius for trade and 
high finance dominates the 1magery of the 
scripture " The pattern of the Meccan economy 
he finds reflected on every page of the Qur'àn 
The commercial terminology, according to 
him, continued to prevail—even after the 
migration to Mecca "The themes of destiny 
and faith are dominated by the thought of 
profit and loss gain and bankruptcy, and 
human and divine competing.” Lest there 
should be some  misunderstanding on this 
count the writer 1s careful to point out that 
"Muhammad attacked the merchandisers 1n 
their own idiom” (P 105) Unfortundtely a 
little shift in emphasis will be enough to pro- 
duce the effect contrary to the one intended 
Then the Qur'ànic perspective of moral values 
may appear "a transaction in profit” He, 
however, has no doubt that the metaphors 
lead beyond themselves to "the deeper reaches 
of self awareness" and that "the good loan to 
God" has not only economic benefit in view 
but 1s primarily meant as "the self-transcen- 
dence of which the circumstances of the 
commercial are the test and the occasion " 
(P 108) 


It و1‎ interesting to think that whilst the 
Qur'àn was only using the current idiom to 
go beyond it, both in letter and spirit, the 
pragmatists and utilitarians of our civilization 
have talked in all earnestness of the "cash 
value" of truth and of the utility as the 
highest good It 1s also unfortunate that the 
ban on usury could not be appreciated 1n 5 
ideological significance but is only assessed 
in its political motivation as “a drive for a 
unitary society and for a religious authority" 
and, what 15 more, it 1s considered “an 
important tactical factor in the reduction of 
Mecca " We must not forget that the Islamic 
attitude to usury 1s not so foreign and excep- 
tional an element 1n the history of religious 
ethics as it 1s made out to be The Muslims 
themselves have confused the issue by their 
failure to 1solate the ethical moment from its 
economic complex. 


There 15 hardly any need to deny that 
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make it appear more plausible 1s a doubtful 
procedure ihdéed. The Islamic context 
neither allows us to consider every historical 
defeat ‘a metaphysical scandal’ ñor enables 
us to assign to the course of histo£y â moral 
agency (pp. 172-73). If we begin to talk of 
moral factors in history 1n the Islamic frame 
of réferénce We will be forced to talk of 
morality in terms totally different from those 
of the Western philosophical tradition. We 
are now ultimately led to an evaluation of 
Islam from Christian angle and the original 
intention to consider Islam only in its anti- 
pagan drive without bringing ıt ın contrast to 
the Christian experience is frankly abandoned. 
Even d methodological detachment from 
one's own tradition requires a form of self- 
effacement of which we are not perhaps 
humanly capable 


The writer finds the exclusion of the 
great suffering prophets like Jeremiah and 
others from the Qur'àn, ‘whether deliberate 
or unconscious, highly significant To quote: 
“The supreme tradition of Hebraic prophecy, 
therefore, senses and accepts suffering as a 
vocation to redeem It sees the consistency 
of loyalty, not in the determination to win 
but ۱۵ the willingness to sustain fidelity even 
through total loss. It faces and takes a view 
of history where its fidelity does not of 
necessity prevail.” (P. 174) Now we are 
confronted with ideas which cannot be 
unfamiliar to the readers of his other works. 
The absence of the tragic dimension in the 
Qur’an, the inability of the Qur'àn to take 
into account failure and tragedy, its ruling 
confidence that ‘though adversity needs to be 
patiently endured its pain 1s not perpetual 
and its reversal is sure’ have, according to 
him, forced other manifestations ‘beyond the 
years of the Qur’an’ which seem to approxi- 
mate to the Christian perspective Is 1t really 
so exceptionally Qur'ànic to think that Truth 
shall prevail and that adversity must be 
transitional? Is it not rather a postulate of 
moral consciousness, as Kant perhaps would 
say that the good shall succeed and the 
defeat is only apparent Have we not wit- 
nessed that in the darkest hour of the second 
world war the modern man with all his 
Christian tradition of unrelieved suffering 
gave a determined expression to his unashamed 
conviction that the just.cannot but prevail in 
the end? The whole difficulty arises when we 
try to find the validity of the Qur’anic 
assurance only in the compass of the 
experience here and now and forget that its 
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with great sympathy and discernment the 
actual shaping of Muslim Gharacter ahd con: 
duct ‘out of the rdw material of heathen 
humanity’ We fully shafe his regret to find 
how “the ritualistic and the political dimeri- 
sions of Islam have tended to monopolize the 
image and the interest of Islam” He has 
commented with admirable pérsprcacity ori 
the virtues which the Qur’an‘ fosters But 
here ıt is that the Christian slant of the 
writer begins to assert itself and the value 
content of the Qur’anic virtues 15 not so much 
appreciated 1n their positive significance as 1n 
what they lack in contrast to the Christian 
perspective After making some very 1illumi- 
nating remarks on thé Qur'ànic quality of 
SABR, he adds “It is not, broadly, a 
suffering which in itself and of itself. makes 
the fabric of the triumph that isto be This 
calls for other forces whose opportunity 
tenacity ensures It 1s not, by definition, a 
patience that forbears, or excludes retaliation” 
(P 158) The writer cannot help observing 
that “Islam was not called to those dimen- 
sions of patience in which suffering knows 
itself perpetual and finds, its victory, actual 
and perspective, in the very fact of knowing 
it without hate" (P 1158) He is then led to 
a conclusion which 15 unconditional It is 
*clear' to him now that "Qur'ànic personal 
religion cannot be understood without this 
militancy " While he had earlier. protested 
against allowing certain features of Islam to 
‘monopolize’ its intellectual projection he has 
now himself allowed one specific quality over- 
shadow everything else ın the characteriza- 
tion of the personal religion as envisaged in 
the Qur'an But is it not tantamount to 
denying that the Qur'ánic militancy 1s condi- 
tioned by rahma, a quality which 1s divine in 
essence and all pervasive and which is 
addressed to believers for imitation in their 
life If anywhere it ıs here that semantic 
considerations are called for The English 
words have their own psychological slant 
If, for example, the Qur'ànic sabr 1s supposed 
to involve ‘triumph’ it will also involve an 
element of pride which we cannot dissociate 
from the English triumph and which is so 
foreign to the genius of the Qur'àn 


It ıs in his estimate of the Qur'ànic 
consciousness of history that the writer 
pronounces his final judgement. It 15, accord- 
ing to him, a vision which 1s "at once majestic 
and quiescent, possessive and yet also 
indifferent." Any recourse to Muslim 
writers to find support for one's view and to 
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at last shake them in their dogmatic com- 
placency and force them to develop a critical 


self-awareness which has been sadly lacking 
hitherto T 


The reader will find the glossary of the 
Qur'ánic terms given in the end and a care- 
fully prepared index extremely helpful. 


S VAHIDUDDIN 


* * * 


THE FIHRIST OF AL-NADIM, A 
TENTH CENTURY SURVEY OF MUSLIM 
CULTURE, Bayard Dodge, Editor and 
translator, Vols I & II, Columbia University 
Press, New york and London 1970, pp. 1149, 
Number LXXXIII of the Record of civiliza- 
tions, Sources and Studies Price not indicated. 


The Fihiist of al-Nadim is indeed a true 
recoid of civilizations and Cultures of East 
and West transmitted by the Arabs during 
the tenth century Hyri, as Arabic provides a 
unique link between neighbouring civiliza- 
tions This work of al-Nadim has remained 
the only source of information for scholars 
engaged in researches on medieval civiliza- 
tions Prof Bayaid Dodge, President Emeritus 
of the American University of Beirut. and 
the Institute of Records and civilizations of 
Columbia University, deserve: gratitude of 
scholars for translating authenticated text of 
this Arabic work and making it accessible to 
non-Arabic knowing researchers 


Prof Bayard Dodge had to edit the 
Arabic text thoroughly prior to his English 
translation on the basis of five Mss of Ches- 
ter-Beatty, Istanbul, Paris and Tonk which 
were not available to the previous editors 
whose editions were imperfect and defective. 
This work occupied many years of Prof 
Doge's life, and he succeeded at last مر‎ 


producing an excellent translation of authen- 
ticated text 


It is not mere translation. It is furnished 
with an introduction, a bibliography, a glos- 
sary, a biographical index, a general index and 
life of the author In spite of the fact that 
early sources relating to the life of al-Nadim 
are very scanty and far from satisfactory, 
Prof. Dodge has been able to construct a 
reliable sketch of the author. Many ambi- 
guities found 1n the life, belief and profession 
of al-Nadim such as whether his name was 
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reference transcends’ the limitations of the, 
given actualities. What the Qur’an insists 
upon and must insist upon 1s that the tragic 5 
not the ultimate and the experience as given 
cannot exhaust every possibility of experience 


The writer in the end notes with great 
satisfaction that “the traditional and authori- 
tarian pattern of Islamic relation to the 
Qur'àn 1s ‘not without important and sustained 
exceptions" (P. 183). There one as an out- 
sider may find 'accents and stresses' which 
may be assumed. While the popular concept 
of al-Rasul suited ‘popular mentality’ ıt was 
left to philosophic ingenuity to care “for the 
essence of the matter with a more perceptive 
competence” (P. 184), We are reminded of 
more than an attempt m the past “which 
linked prophetic instrumentality with super- 
lative endowment of reason and spirit ” 
Thus dogma was saved from exclusiveness 
and the possibility was created to include 
“extra Islamic sources of wisdom within the 
conception of prophets having visited all 
peoples. This allowed the great names, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the rest, to be 
in some sense conjoined with the Qur'ànic 
ultimacy of truth?” It diives one really to 
despair to see a man of the writer’s religious 
sensitivity hailing the efforts to ‘conjoin’, In 
whatever sense ıt may be, the charismatic 
figures of the prophetic religion with the 
great means of philosophical speculation If 
this process of assimilation 1s allowed to drift, 
the claims of other great names may be well 
pressed and Islam will be hard put to it in 
finding a place m its category of unmentioned 
prophets for many an associate member. 


In this final reckoning the learned writer 
makes an observation which no one will 
dispute He says "Diversities of religious 
experience cannot well, or longer retreat into 
their own privacy But they face difficult 
adjustments of mind when they confront their 
own image in the mirror of another (P. 185) " 
We cannot help adding that the image of a 
culture or religion reflected in the 1mage of 
another culture or religion shows as much its 
own reality as the nature of the mirror in 
which 1t 1s reflected One thing, of course, 
is clear. While Islam finds 1n itself the ‘ful- 
filment’ of Christianity, the Christian religion 
at least in the interpretation of some of its 
outstanding spokesmen, regards itself as its 
correction in anticipation. In any case works 
such as these have an importance for Muslims 
which they cannot underestimate. They may 
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Chapter VIII-—Sections :— 
. Story Tellers and Stories. : 
. Exoreists, Jugglers and Magicians. 
. Miscellaneous subjects and fables. 


بسر قم UJ‏ 


Chapter 1X—Sections :— 


1 The Sabians, Manichaeans, Daysaniah, 
Khurramiyah, Mercionites and other sects. 

2 Information about India, Indo-China and 
China. 


Chapter X-—Sections :- 
Bibliography, etc. 


The translated text is fully documented 
and annotated with the following types of 
footnotes ° 


1. The gaps in the text have been filled in 

wherever possible. 

2 Mistakes that have occurred in Flugels’ 

edition have been pointed out 

3 Differences in the texts of the Chester- 
Beatty Ms and other Mss. and omissions 
of paragraphs, and sentences, titles of 
books or confusion 1n the names of authors 
and titles found ın either Flugels’ edition 
or in any of the above-mentioned Mss. are 
pointed out 
Variant readings found in the texts of the 
Mss. are also explained. l 

. References to unknown persons, tribes and 
places and events are also quoted. 

. Differences in dates of the authors and 
their compositions are also given 
Wherever authors of books who flourished 
in later than al-Nadim's time are men- 
tioned, such later additions in the text are 
also pointed out. 


Befitting this highly scholarly work, its 
get-up and printing are superb. In a work 
like this covering 1149 pages, it 1s not 
surprising that a few misprints have crept 
in such as those given below: 


I DR tA D 


Vol. I p 336. Ft. 158  Akhlaf (character) — 
instead of Akhlaq 


Vol. I p. 336. Ft. 159 is—instead of it 


Vol 1 p. 499 Ft. 159 Al-Fiqr al-Akbar == 
instead of Al-Fiqh al-Akbar 


Vol. I p. 501 Ft. 8 al-Fiqr—instead of al-Figh 


Vol. II p 657, Ft. 90 al-Hasarat—instead of 
al-Hazarat 


Ibn al-Nadim or al-Nadim, whether a Govern- 
ment Secretary or simple a scribe and whether 
Shia and Mu'tazalt-have been discussed and 
clarified. 


The ten chapters of original text along 
‘with their various sections have been very 
ably translated into fluent English. The 
following headings of the sections give an 
idea and scope of the wide range of subjects 
that this book has covered .- 


Chapter [—Sections '— 


. Language and Calligraphy 
The Torah, the gospel and other sciiptures. 
. The Qur'àn. 


Lo toe 


Chapter I]—Sections :- 


. Grammarians of al-Basrah. 
Grammarians of al-Kufah. 
; Grammarians from both schools. 


بم رخ US‏ 


Chapter I1I——Sections :— 


Historians and genealogists 
. Govt. officials who wrote books 
. Court companions, singers and Jesters. 


سم انغ US‏ 


Chapter 1V—Secttons ;— 


1. Poets of pre-Islam and the Umayyid period 
2. Poets of the Abbasid period. : 


Chapter V—Sections 


Muslim sects. The Mu‘tazilah. 
The Shiah, Imamiyah and Zaydiah. 
The Mujbirah and al-Hashawiyah 
The Khawari). 

The Ascetics. 


Un & US t2 Re 


Chapter VI— Sections ;— 


. Malik Ibn Anas. 

. Abü Hanifah. 
Al-Shafa‘i 

. Da’ad Ibn ‘Alı 
Legal authorities of the Shi‘a, the Isma- 
‘iliyah 

. Jurists depending upon the Hadith. 

. Al-Tabari 

. Jurists of the Shurat. 


OO CO Un 4 UN M 


Chapter Vil—Sections .— 


Philosophy, the Greek Philosophers, al- 
Kind: and other scholars. 

2. Mathematics and Astronomy. 

3 Medicine. Greek and Islamic. 


eh 
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the author has also described, however briefly, 
the diplomatic, social and religious relations 
between the Deccan Sultanates and Iran 


The book 1s divided into ten chapters, 
the first chapter dealing with “Political Back 
ground," Chapters 2-8 dealing with the 
relations of Iran with individual Mughal 
Emperors, Chapter 9 with Literature, Arts 
and Commerce, while Chapter 10 contains a 
general review of the whole subject This كز‎ 
followed by eleven reasoned-out appendices 
in which some knotty problems connected 
with Mughal-Iranian relations have been dis- 
cussed, such as Babar's "vassalage coins," 
Humayun's supposed conversion to Shi'ism, 
diplomatic usage, etc There are reproduc- 
tions of five miniatures, a good bibliography 
and an Index 


There were not only racial but also 
religious differences between Chaghatais, the 
race to which the Mughal Emperors belonged, 
and the Safawis, the race of the contemporary 
Shahs of Iran, for while the former 
were Sunnis, the latter were staunch Shi'is 
Humayun was driven from pillar to post by 
Sher Shah and had to flee to Iran; and it was 
after self-exile lasting fifteen years that he 
could return to Delhi. The author has 
described Humayun's march to Iran, his 
sojourn there and return to India almost step 
by step and with precision He says that 
from the beginning the Shah tried to entice 
Humayun into the Shrah fold and even 
threatened "to immolate him" if he did not 
accept that creed He relates Jauhar’s story 
that at the Shah's instance his emissary 
presented three sheets of paper to Humayun, 
the third of which was particularly obnoxious. 
to him  Jauhar says that after much debate 
Humayun had to recite the. contents of the 
third paper "thus signifying his acceptance 
of the Shi'ah faith” But, strangely, it is. 
nowhere mentioned what that paper con- 
tained, and the whole surmise of the so-called 
conversion of Humayun to Shi‘ism 1s based. 
on circumstantial evidence and the predilec- 
tions of the chronicler 


Besides the Chaghatais and the Safawis, 
there were two other influences which had to 
be reckoned with, namely, the Uzbegs and 
the Sultanates of the Deccan. The learned 
author has dealt with the Uzbeg influence on 
current history and fully utilised the contem- 
porary authorities at his disposal. Naturally, 
the Uzbegs could not be ignored, as Babur’s. 
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Vol II p 738, Ft. 34 Sagl—instead of Saql 


Vol. II p. 812, Ft. 383 a ofa pagan=instead 
of of a pagan 


Besides the above, the following words 
and their meanings also require correction .- 


Vol I p. 407 Ft. 156 —al-Kutab (an unusual 
plural for secretaries)==1stead of al-Kuttab 


Vol. I p. 483 Ft 157—(qiafa) palmistry = 
instead of physiognomy 


These few mispiints, however, do not 
detract from the value and importance of this 
highly scholarly work Prof Dodge deserves 
our grateful thanks for making this monu- 
mental contribution to scholarship and 
rendering it accessible to non-Arabic knowing 
scholars. Equipped with bibliography, 
indices, glossary etc on the modern lines of 
research, this 1mportant reference work has 
become more useful than the original Arabic 
work. It would have been still more 'useful 
if availability of the books mentioned in the 
text, either 1n manuscript or printed form, in 
the libraries of the world, had also been 
indicated 1n the footnotes or under a separate 
bibliography. In any case, it 15 hoped that 
the work under reference will be warmly 
received by all oriental seminars and libraries, 
as it 1s indispensable for research scholars all 
over the world 


f , MA. Mu'ip KHAN 


* X x 


INDO - PERSIAN RELATIONS — A 
STUDY OF THE POLITICAL AND DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
MUGHAL EMPIRE AND IRAN; by Raiazul 
Islam: Iranian Cultural. Foundation, Tehran, 
1970; xxiv 4-287 pp; Price not stated 


This 1s a full-dress history of Indo- 
Iranian relations between the death of Timür 
and the death of Nadir Shah, covering nearly 
350 years It was a period of intense activity 
both ın Iran and ın India, for it saw the rise 
and fall of the mighty Safawi dynasty 1n Iran 
and the establishment and decline of the great 
Mughal Empire in India. It also demonst- 
rated that m spite of certain conflicting 
interests 1t was possible to have harmonious 
relations between the two countries. It 1s 
refreshing to note that, among other things, 
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' CLASSICAL ISLAM, by Gustave. E 
von'Grunebaum, (600-1258). Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1970.- Translated from the 
German by Katherine Watson Price: £ 3[- 
pp. 243. 


"Thi is one of the last books by the author ۰ 


before his sad and untimely death in 1971. 
My review of Islam and its Cultural Divergence, 
Studies in Honor of Gustave E von Grunebaum 
(Chicago London, 1971), which appeared’ in , 
Islamic Culture for April 1972, phge 182, was 
written before his death; ‘in. retrospect 1 
seems ah obıtuary notice for a man for whom! . 
I had the highest esteem and’ admiration 


The book under review is the fruit of 
mature scholarship and deep understanding 
It 1s probably the best short history of clas- 
sical Islam, that.is, 600-1258, that we possess 
in English, the very first sentence 1S striking, 
and could only come from the pen.of von 


Grunebaum Lipa. 4 


“The title of this book implies a judge- 
ment. The classical represent a model. It 
is, in fact, a model whose reconstitution is by 
definition both an obligation and an 1mpos- 
sibility. (Preface, opening sentences) 


' His main thesis 5 expressed thus - 


M ; VIP 
“The political history of Islam contains _ 


a paradox peculiar to this religion alone * 1t 15 , 


the history of the transformation of an Arab 
sect into a community dominating an empire, 
and furthermore, a universa] religious com- 
munity which was primarily: non-political, 
yet was the determining factor in'political 
events and imposed its qualities on whole 
cultures".- (page 13) ۰ 


After two full years, it may be stated 
that the judgements 1n this book summarize 
the work of orientalists of the last‘ two 
centuries, and itis no less a brilliant inter- 
pretation than a formal history Thereviewer 
feels that a proper review could only be at- 
tempted in a volume of the like length! 
Suffice 1t to assert that every library should 
possess 1t, and I hope, many universities will 
make 16 a textbook whicli will be a prop to 
all further study of the subject. 


ASAF A.A, FYZEE 
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This was, of course, not to the- 
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natal home,. Ferghànà, was: ۱۵ "Uzbekistan, ۰ 


This feature alone made Uzbegs the a! 
aes of the Mughals 


> The Deccan: 1s never a forte with the 


histories dealing with north India,-and we are ۰ 
grateful to the learned author for devoting a : 


few pages ito the Deccan Sultanates The 
establishment of Bahmani Succession States 
and the elimination of all but two kingdoms 
—Bijapur and- Golkonda - Hyderabad, both 
Shi'ah—naturally made them lean towards 
Iran , There were constant embassies of the 
Deccan Sultanates: sent to. Iran and vice 
versa, and-: prayers were offered: for the 
Iranian Emperor in the mosques of ‘the 
Deccan 
hiking of an ambitious ruler like Shah Jahan 
and by the Ingiydd nadmah ‘or Deed of Sub- 
mission of 1636 the name of the Iranian-ruler 
in. Friday sermons was replaced by that of 
the Mughal Emperor. The author says that 
Muhammad Sa'id Mir Jumla, “one of the 
cleverest men of his time,” surreptitiously 
corresponded with Shah ''Abbàs II and his 
minister, Khalifa Sultan. It shows the 
astuteness and double diplomacy of Muham- 
mad-Sa‘id that he crossed over to the camp 
of Aurangzeb between whom and the Iranian 
monarchy there was no love lost and that he 
rose to be a commanding personality ın the 
Empire 


One of the best chapters in the book is 
the one on Literature, Art and Commerce 
As is well known, it was the two Iranian 
artists, Khwaya ‘Abdus-Samad and Mir Syed 
'Ali, whom -Humayun brought with him on 
his return to India, who set the pace of what 
is called the Shihi Qalam ın India. . The 
influence of Iran on literature in. India was 
tremendous and the very medium of histori» 
cal literature under the Mughals was Persian 
This as well as many other problems con- 
nected with the subject are treated m a 
masterly manner 


, the map at the end of the book could 
have been better, for it does not indicate 
the exact period for which it ıs meant, while 
some of the names of places mentioned in it 
are anachronistic. 


The book is a very useful addition to the 


literature on an important aspect of the 
foreign policy of the Mughal Empire 


H K. SHERWANI 
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apart from adhering to the prescribed form. 


Next to Salat are Saum and Haj. Both 
are qualified fundamentals, and the capacity 
of the adherent 1s the condition precedent to 
it To observe Saum (fasting) you must be 
physically fit, and to visit the Kaaba for Hay, 
once in your life-time, you must be free from 
debts and other social responsibilities, like 
marriage of your daughters, and providing 
for your dependents. 


Saum (fasting) ıs abstaming from the 
desires of the flesh from dawn to dusk during 
Ramadan, the holy month ın which the Qur’an 
was revealed. Jt is an exercise in restraint 
and self-discipline to cast off the beastly 
propensities. It brings you nearer in thought 
and feelmg to the hungry and the destitute. 
In the words of Ghazah; “When one succumbs 
to sensual propensities he degenerates into 
the ‘lowhest of lowly,’ and joms the herds 
of cattle, while when he conquers them 
(through fasting) he attains the dizzy heights 
of the heavenly host” It deviates you from 
the animal routine of life, and makes your 
heart capable of divine revelations Feasts 
are prescribed even in other religions, parti- 
cularly m Judaism, but these fasts do not 
stand for total abstinence, and aresynony- 
mous with penance and mortification. Islam 
gave it a new and positive character. It m- 
spires in its adherents faith, hope and 
courage It plays a reformative role 


Haj (pilgrimage) ts the annual congrega- 
tion and a routine sacrificial observance in 
and around Ka'aba, which has a great social 
and spiritual significance It is to surrender 
yourself before God, ın all humihty and 
devotion, as Abraham, the great prophet, did. 
He later constructed Ka'aba to perpetuate 
that act of humility and devotion Islam, be- 
ing a religion of pure monotheism, admits of 
no material and visible objects to serve as 
intermediaries between Man and God Yet 
the rituals during Haj serve as "landmarks 
of Allah” and evoke His remembrance in the 
historical perspective, and satisfy the inward 
impulses of love Reason and volition have 
nothing to do with it. Haj with its routine 
signifies blind faith and total submission. It 
revives in one the memories of the acts of 
similar faith and submission demonstrated by 
Prophets Ibrahim and Muhammad. Hay is 
also a victory of Islamic nationalism, which 
transcends territorial and linguistic barriers. 
The national robe of Islam, Ihram, signifies 
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THE FOUR PILLARS OF ISLAM ; by 
Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi: Islamic Research 
Publications, Lucknow-7 (India). pages 279, 
Price Rs. 18/- 


The book contains a learned discourse 
on the four fundamental duties in Islam, viz , 
Salat (regular prayers), Zakat (poor-due), 
Saum (Fasting) and Haj (pilgrimage) The 
author deals the subject from the point of view 
of Islamic Shariat. He himself belongs to the 
Nadwa school of thought. an orthodox school 
in India regarded as more progressive and 
liberal than the Deobond or Nizamiah school. 
Even so, it has a stamp of orthodoxy about 
it, and has yet to reconcile itself with the 
modern trends. 


Strictly speaking, Tawheed is the anchor- 
sheet on which the whole Islamic edifice rests, 
and ought to have been given the first place 
among the fundamentals of Islam. All other 
duties or ceremonials spring from Tawheed, 
the unity of God, the Islamic monotheism 


Salat or regular prayer, according to 
the author, 1s not a wooden, lifeless ritual or 
something ofa mulitary discipline. It is an 
act which brings into harmony all the three 
aspects of human existence, physical, mental 
and spiritual. The body, the mind and the 
heart participate in it jointly. The acts of 
standing, kneeling and prostrating gradually 
prepare you for the divine presence The 
recitations from the Qur’an, accompanied by 
reflection and contemplation, bring you nearer 
to God ın thought and consciousness Thus 
you cultivate God-head by conquering the 
weaknessess of the flesh, and the mischief of 
1mmoderate appetites. Facing the House of 
Ka'aba, which every Muslim is enjoined upon 
to do durmg prayers, is not to venerate a 
stone or building, or worship an imaginary 
God or deity, but to revive in your mind the 
birth-place of Islam, the Tawheed, and the 
symbolof monotheism The determination of 
common Qrbia has also a social significance. 
It brings about unique emotional and spiritual 
unity, and can promote Islamic solidarity. 
When a Muslim prostrates himself before 
God, with sentiments of submission and 
reverence, 1t is an exalted moment of repen- 
tance and hope and not of despair. It 15 com- 
munion with God. The recitation from the 
Qur'àn is a form of worship as well as educa- 
tion. Inno other religion is the form of 
worship so meticulous. But the real Salar 
should generate the true spiritual climate 
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or social justice These have to be ruthlessly 
enforced by law and Shariat Towards that 
end our enlightened ulema must apply their 
minds ; 


ABDUL ALI 


* * * 


BASIS OF A NEW SOCIAL ORDER, 
by S. Abul Hasan ‘Alı Nadwi, Academy of 
Islamic Research and Publications, Lucknow 
Pages 22 Price’ Rs 0-75 


The Academy of Islamic Research, 
Lucknow, has published a series on different 
aspects of Islam. The one under review 1s 
written by Moulana Abul Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi, 
an eminent oriental scholar It deals with the 
bases of a new social order, if it 1s to rest on 
Islamic concepts. 


‘Zaka\’—(poor-due) 1s taken as the first 
obligation on wealth, although, “there are 
other obligations aside of Zakat”. The author 
quotes the celebrated verse from the Qur'àn, 
و(177-]۲)‎ wherein it ıs specifically ordained 
that "righteousness" does not merely cons- 
titute turning "your faces to the East or 
West," but righteousness 1s also to give your 
wealth for the love of God to "kinsfolk, and 
the orphans and the needy” The attitude of 
the prophet and his companions towards 
wealth was of no greater significance "than 
the foam of the sea or the grime of the palm " 
To him the whole of human-kind was the 
"family of Allah," and he regarded himself 
to be the guardian and protector of the or- 
phans, the needy and the destitute In the 
same way he did not allow the goods of 
charity to remain with him, because they were 
the property of tbe common people The 
prophet practised charity and exhorted all to 
practise it. According to an authentic tradition 
the prophet had said "He 1s not my follower 
who eats his fill and sleeps comfortably in the 
night while his neighbour by his side goes 
hungry, even though he may not be aware of 
it”  Self-effacement, mutual help, sympathy 
and kindness had become conspicuous fea- 
tures of the Islamic society, both in the early 
phases under the companions and during the 
last phase, under 7ab‘eens. During the time 
of Hadrat Hasan Basri the moral and spiritual 
state of Muslims was such that at day-break 
a man from among them would announce, 
“Take care of the orphans in your midst; 
take care of the helpless in your midst.” Ahead 


proletarian nakedness, and Sa, the run- 
ning between Safa and Marwa, 15 to rise above 
blind fatalism, and mitiate human endeavour 
against heavy odds. It 1s an exercise against 
Fate 


Zaküt (poor-due) is also a fundamental 
act in Islam. It 1$ an obligation on wealth 
According to the learned author, it 1s an 1n- 
spired act of worship towards God, "out of 
love for Allah." The author, however, 
ignores its social and economic significance, 
and sees 1t only as an offering of pure love, 
or a safeguard against wealth He makesa 
distinction between Zakat (poor-due) and its 
prescribed nmisáb, and Infag (spending the 
"surplus," 1n the way of God) To him Zakat, 
being part of Shartat, 15 a duty, while Infáq, 
an obligatory act, 15 not enjoined upon 
Muslims He does not even question the 
validity of the existing nisab, and whether it 
is sufficient to establish an equitable social 
order which the prophet and early caliphs 
had endeavoured to establish He does not 
even make a passing reference to the contro- 
versy which Abu Dharr Ghaffari initiated 
during the caliphate of ‘UTHMAN, and with 
which Hadrat ‘Ali too identified himself 


Zakát should be carried out with “high 
mindedness and generosity,” and 15 not viewed 
in the context of social justice In a way the 
learned author does not agree that Zakät (or 
Infág) provides “the soundest and stable 
support for the socialism Islam had presented 
to the world when 1t was at the height of its 
glory" On the other hand, the author feels 
that it ıs "characterised by the sentiment of 
God-awareness, worship and devotion " This 
view underestimates the social significance of 
Zakát, and provides a handle for the Haves 
to perpetuate the economic serfdom of the 
Havenots. 


The Qur'ànic verse: "And they ask thee 
(O Muhammad) what they ought to spend in 
(the way of God) Say that which 1s left 
after meeting your needs" (11-219) has to be 
reinterpreted in the Islamic Shariat, so that 
the vested interests in charity could be abo- 
lished, and wealth allowed to circulate among 
the masses The virtue and benefits of Zakat 
or Infig, lıke increase in wealth and Divine 
reward or recompense in the Hereafter, are 
not tangible inducements which could move 
the unkind and callous rich. The spirit of 
Iman and Ihtisab 1s not pervasive enough to 
move the vested interests to acts of charity 


April 


organisations. Science and technology have 
changed the nature and scope of the early 
organisations that Islamic societies had 
evolved. It 1s 1n this direction that the spirit 
of Islam has to give a new meaning and 
aspiration to the afflicted humanity. 


ABDUL ALI 


* * * 


SHAYKH AHMAD SIRHINDI, by 
Y Friedmann, McGill Queen’s University, 
Press, 1971. pp. 1-11۷ ۲1-129, Price: $ 9 50 


Friedmann, an orientalist who obtained 
his doctorate at the Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University, and 1s a lecturer 
in Islamic culture, Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, sets out to reexamine the evidence 
available to assess the religious thought of 
Shaykh Ahmad Sırhındı. His research 1s 
based on Sirhindi's “Maktubat,” a collection 
of letters covering the reign of Akbar and 
Jehangir. 


Sirhind: was a controversial figure of the 
seventeenth century, about whom opinion 
was sharply divided till the twentieth. He 
lived in Delhi between 1599 and 1624, and 
witnessed the many changes in religious 
thought initiated. by Akbar and Jehangir. 
He discussed and argued with the Ulema at 
the court of Akbar, and took a leading part 
in influencing and opposing the heretical 
trends of the period of Akbar He was even 
interned by Jehangir for his views. 


Friedmann — reexamines the evidence 
before him, mostly “Maktubat,” a bunch of 
letters by Sirhindi, written to various scholars 
and court officials He examines the validity 
of the honorific title, which his disciples have 
given him, viz, "Mujadid-r-alf-1-thàáni" (Re- 
newer of the Second Millennium) Friedmann, 
after examining the mass of evidence before 
him, forms the opinion that Sirhindi was not 
a religious thinker but a sufi, steeped 1n the 
Naqshbandi order His contact with Bāqi- 
Billah of Delhi had a great 1mpact on his 
religious outlook He gradually began to 
believe in the “essentials” of Tasawwuf, and 
the "non-essentials" he recommended for the 
common man His writings are classified by 
Friedmann in two distinct periods, the pre- 
Sufi period and post-Sufi period. He was 
tremendously influenced both by Hadrat Baqi 
Billah and Mohruddin Ibn Arabi. He was, 
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of all others were the tribe of Banı Hashim 
and the people of the prophet's household 
Innumerable instances of generosity and 
kind-heartedness of Imam Hasan and Imam 
Zamul-‘Abedin are recorded in history. Such 
men of piety were found ın the various parts 
of the far-flung world of Islam 


This austere and self-denying way of 
hving was not peculiar to any generation or 
school of thought, but all the theological 
masters and spiritual leaders abided by it. So 
by precept and example, the common man 
was shown the path of charity and kind- 
heartedness and mutual help To them the 
guiding principle was "a new day, a new pro- 
vision.” Among the unsophisticated that 
also led to blind fatalism. 


The learned author 1s of the view that 
the preference accorded to enforced equality 
over natural kindliness and fellow-feeling has 
resulted in the establishment ın most countries 
of a society that has given a decidedly com- 
mercial orientation to human personality 
According to him it 1s a narrow selfish, 
mechanical society in which no one’s life or 
honour 1s secure In the Islamic society, on 
the other hand, honesty, truth and trustwor- 
thiness would become the order of the day 
and every body would act as if he was his 
"brother's custodian ” 


& 


It may be asked. how 1s such an order 
to be brought about ? Is 1t capable of realisa- 
tion 1n our age of technology and cut-throat 
competition ? What organisational form and 
pattern would tbe new order take to reconcile 
itself with the growing demands of social 
justice and the age of technology? The 
Moulana is silent on this aspect of the pro- 
blem He does not even pause to consider 
"the other obligations on wealth, aside of 
Zakát,"—the charities, the public endow- 
ments, the “surplus wealth” of the rich, the 
public ownership of the means of production 
What would the “poor, needy and the desti- 
tute" do if their legitimate needs are not 
satisfied? Would the Moulana concede them 
the right to snatch away the "surplus" wealth 
from the unkind rich? Abu Mohammed Ibn 
Hazm had conceded that right, so had 
caliph ‘Omar. The Moulana does not commit 
himself. Mere preaching of individual ptety 
and kind-heartedness cannot have its impact 
on the prevailing social standards unless those 
standards are enforced through efficient 
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Friedmann’s assessment “of Sirhindi is 
clear and unbiased, and the book on the 
whole 1s a brilliant piece of research. 


ABDUL ALI 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN 
SOCIETY —WHAT MUSLIMS CAN DO, by 
S Abul Hasan ‘Al: Nadwi, Islamic Research 
Publications, Lucknow Pages: 38 Price: 
Rs. 1.75. 


This the text of a speech delivered by 
Moulana Abul Hasan ‘Ali Nadwi at Bombay 
under the auspices of the Shibli Academy. 
The speech 1s rendered into English by 
Mohiuddin Ahmad, and deals with a current 
topic, aiming to survey the growing deteriora- 
tion im Indian society since Independence. 
The Moulana claims to speak as an earnest 
scholar of Humanities, and not asa self- 
seeking politician The Muslim community, 
he feels, cannot simply live in 1ts own 1magin- 
ary world of the past, and thus cut itself 
adrift from the “main stream of national 
hfe.” What that “main stream” could mean 
in.political and social terms, the Moulana 


| does not pause to examine. 


He has, however, surveyed the past 
historical growth 1n a masterly manner He 
has reminded the Muslims of the “collective 
responsibility” they owe to their country and 
the nation The society must develop a con- 
science which should prick on 6۷۵۲۷ ۵ 
and tyranny. A few good individuals mean 
little or nothing, and cannot take the place 
of an upright and fair society, with a positive 
acceptance of the spiritual-ethical norms, be- 
lief 1n the existence of God and the final re- 
tribution. A country with a righteous society 
need have no fear. Huge governmental 
machinery or educational establishments and 
spectacular legislative bodies can do very 
little good if the moral sense is lost in the 
social fabrics of the society 


According to the Moulana, the Muslim 
rule in India, both of the Khilgies and the 
Mughals, spreading over a period of centuries, 
sustained in stability and glory, because of 
the intrinsic moral spiritual tone and inspira- 
tion of their rulers. Their submission to the 
advice and reckoning of the saints and 
mystics, made it possible to discriminate 
between right and wrong, between good and 


however, convinced that the Shariah ought 
to be the touchstone of Sufi experience He 
did not approve of any innovation or depar- 
ture in the forms of Shariah He did not 
wholly believe in the theory of wahdat-ul- 
wajüd, as expounded by Mohiuddin, and 
arrived at the theory of Wahdat-at-Shuhud, 
which to him was Unity of Being. To him 
ıt was spiritual progress  Sirhindi's views 
on Shias are contradictory. While on the 
one hand he supports the first three caliphs, 
he lashes out at those who considered Ali's 
claims to the caliphate ın preference to the 
first three caliphs He maintains that the 
“hatred of the Shias for the first three caliphs 
و1‎ misguided ” And yet he concedes to "Ali 
and the twelve aimmah” a “special spiritual 
task,” which the Prophet had to fulfil " Sir- 
hindi thought that even a fervent Sunni-Sufi 
is not altogether able "to sever the manifold 
connections linking frasawwuf with Shiah 
thought " Barring Mu'tazillah and Asha'riyah, 
Sirhindi opposed demonstrative reasoning of 
the al-Asha‘ria Ulema and believed that use 
of reason 15 ill-equipped to apply to articles 
of fath He took a middle position between 
the two He believed that Essence does not 
dwell in the material world, but "All is from 
Him” “Allis He" and “Allis from Him” 
are not contradictory phrases, but rather two 
expressions of the same truth. 


To what extent Sirhindi, influenced the 
Indian environment, or the court of Jehangir, 
and the reforms during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, 1t 1s difficult to ascertain. Friedmann 
is of the view that the evidence available is 
too inconclusive to affirm the above view. 
According to Maulana Azad, Sirhindi propa- 
gated one Sufi order (Naqshbundi) through- 
out India This ıs not correct, as the Sufi- 
chishtia cult 1s more dominant in India 


Friedmann sums up by assessing Sirhind1 
asan exponent of the Sufi-world view, but falls 
into the common error that by assigning "' Ali 
and the twelve aimmah a special spiritual 
task ın the realm of tasawwuf" Sirhindi was 
not free from “Shiah element in his thought ” 
Sirhmd: was not a Faqih, but essentially a 
Sufi, and as such the heritage of Ali and the 
twelve aimmah was his precious heritage. 
The core of every honest Muslim’s interest 
lies 1n the exploration of the Sufi mysteries 1n 
consonance with Sharjah and thus ‘Ali and the 
twelve aimmah constitute their main source 
of inspiration. 


-~ 
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“ancient culture,” and “the relics of the past 
have hardly any charm for the world” It 
would take India backward. The sublime 
teachings of Islam, as distinguished from the 
“second-hand Islam of India,” should be 
allowed a chance to lead humanity out of the 
present impasse Pride and prejudice should 
be eschewed 1n the larger interest of humanity 

It is an inspiring speech, rendered into simple 
English. 


ABDUL ALI 


“THE SELF IN SECULARISM,” by 
Badr-ud-Din Tyabj1, published by Orient 
Longmans, pages 263, price Rs 27-50 


The book under review contains an 
objective study of the concept of secularism 
and its 1mpact on various aspects of India’s 
national life At the very outset the author 
has made 16 clear that secularism for him does 
not mean the obliteration of individual traits 
or the imposition of uniformity but rather 
the even-handed operation of the rule of law 
in regard to all religions. Nor does he regard 
it as a cover for irreligion On the contrary, 
be considers secularism as the highest measure 
of religious tolerance in accordance with the 
underlying spirit of all great religions 


It is necessary to keep this in mind, as at 
present there 1s a lot of misunderstanding 
about the implications of a secular policy 
Some misguided persons consider every 
attempt, however legitimate, on the part of 
religious minorities, to safeguard their rights 
1n cultural and educational fields, as a travesty 
of secular principles, while their opponents 
see in the application of these principles 
subtle machinations to deny them opportu- 
nities to live according to the tenets of their 
own religion The author has steered clear 
of both these extremes and takes a balanced 
view of the problem As already mentioned, 
he does not regard secularism as a cover for 
irreligion but considers it as an attitude of 
impartiality towards all religious faiths This 
attitude 1s a necessity m a multi-religious 
State such as India and 1s the logical result 
of the divorce of religion and politics. Thus 
secularism ensures social and economic justice 
to all sections of the population, irrespective 
of differences of caste or creed. If in our 
country, owing to backwardness of the people 


* 
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evil. They cherished human values, and 
respected human personality Even the British 
had that vitality and moral power, and their 
fair-mindedness enabled them to rule over us 
for nearly two centuries. Clive and Warren 
Hastings, the early founders of the British 
empire, were put on trial for public breach 
of trust. The speeches of Edmund Burke and 
the writings of Macaulay bear ample testi- 
mony to the uprightness and democratic 
spirit of the British people Their administra 
tion made a clear distinction between right 
and wrong, and they stamped out corruption 
with an iron hand. 


Not so the Indian society since Indepen- 
dence The greatest dangers that faced 
Indian society since Independence, have been 
the lack of human values, disregard of human 
life and dignity, and a complete absence of 
moral values, truth and Ahimsa—so to say, 
the suffocation of the Gandhian spirit. The 
growing fratricide and corruption have ruined 
our administration. The craze to get-rich 
overnight has generated greed and lust of 
power ın our rank and file. These have under- 
rated human life, and brought about the utter 
ruin of our culture and civilization, nay, even 
besmirched our good name. 


In this background, the Maulana feels 
that the Islamic values can serve as a beacon 
light to the dark forces 1n India Islam and 
the life of the Prophet had given the Magna 
Charta and Fundamental Rights to all 
humanity—the right to live honourably as 
“children of God " Islam had first conceived 
and proclaimed that “the murder of an 
individual is a crime against the whole 
community " And the prophet of Islam, 
fourteen hundred years ago, had declared 
that no man "white, black or yellow," 1s 
superior to another by virtue of colour, race 
and nationality; "all were alike before 
Allah," "except those with superior virtue or 
righteousness " That sense of God or love 
of man 1s essentially wanting in Indian 
society today. Even the Muslims have not 
lived up to it, thus making themselves poor 
salesmen of Islam. On that account we can- 
not ignore Islamic truths. 


So the Maulana pleads for the restoration 
of spiritual and moral values in our social and 
admunistrative fields, and calls upon the 
Muslims of India to set an example. Social- 
ism has flourished outside India, while Indian 
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communities could improve their lot because 
of their small numbers, Where these run into 
scores of millions even state enterprise 1s 
ineffective, what to speak of private endeavour 


There is nothing in Islam which bars 
social progress or the intellectual development 
of its followers The community has to blame 
itself and its narrow-minded theologians who 
condemn every effort af modernization as a 
threat to religion 


In the field of higher education the impor- 
tance of the role of the Aligarh Muslim 
University 1s rightly stressed This great 
seat of learning is not only an important 
institution for the study of Islamic history 
and thought but is an 1deal centre for develop- 
ing cultural and educational ties with other 
seats of learning Through its own alumni 
belonging to different regions and professing 
different faiths it can contribute to national 
integration of a sort which 1s both emotional 
and intellectual. Seen in this light those who 
declare that this University has no place ın a 
secular India stand self exposed, as also those 
who shout slogans from house-tops to Indian- 
ize the Indian Muslims They do this with a 
view to cast a slur on the patriotism and 
loyalty of a community that has defended 
the honour and fought for the freedom of the 
country with its life-blood. 


In the chapter on what should a secular- 
ist do, the author has enumerated some of 
the problems which an intellectual aspiring 
to lead his community and his country has 
to face He thinks neither the ruling party 
nor the various parties 1n opposition offer a 
truly national platform Hence it 15 suggested 
that there should be a coalition Government 
at the centre, Nor can the various communal 
parties and organizations be acceptable to 
him as they are likely to lead to separatism 


National integration. demands that the 
minorities should not merely coexist, should 
not merely participate but exercise influence 
over the course of events and make their 
contribution to the development of the 
country This wil] lead to fulfilment, instead 
of frustration, progress in place of stagnation. 
The author thinks that the National Integra- 
tion Council has failed to bring about this 
result chiefly because, it consists of men 
who have neither experience nor aptitude for 
the work. However, 1t 1s not as simple as all 
that. The Council has failed because the 
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at large, that policy has not fulfilled expecta- 
tions, 16 1s not the fault of the 1deals under- 
lying ıt Rather it ıs due to the’ inherent 
weakness of our inexperienced democracy 
burdened with a large caste-and-community- 
ridden ignorant electorate 


In trying to assess the results of India's 
secular policy the author has drawn on his 
wide experience of men and affairs as admi- 
nistrator, diplomat and educationist. During 
his long and distinguished career Mr 1 
had ample opportunities of facing situations 
which demanded on-the-spot solutions These 
have served him as illustrative material for 
his thesis. His acquaintance with the men 
entrusted with the task of administering various 
departments or organizing political parties 
and his contacts with some of the greatest 
Jeaders of the country enable him to speak 
with authority on some very controversial 
issues His pen portraits of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Maulana Azad and his assessment of the 
great role of Jawaharlal Nehru give a personal 
touch to the happenings described by him 
and lend added interest to his survey of the 
Indian political scene 


This interest 15 further developed through 
a variety of topics ranging from secularism 
in Indian Art to the position of minorities in 
the country, especially the important Muslim 
minority. In spite of their historical contri- 
bution to the composite. culture of India in 
the fields of administration, architecture, 
music, painting and literature and their lead- 
mg part in the freedom struggle and their 
numerical strength, the Muslims face many 
difficulties Although the majority com- 
munity 1s not free from these ills and is 
frequently haunted by the spectre of poverty, 
unemployment and illiteracy, their weight 
falls with greater force on the chief minority. 
Things are not made easier by the unwarrant- 
ed post-partition hostility ın some quarters 
against the Muslims. In spite of such handi- 
caps, the author advises his coreligionists to 
take a sober view of their disabilities and not 
to lose sight of the ideals of nationalism, 
secularism and democracy ın their efforts to 
maintain their cultural identity. It 1s a sound 
advice which, it 1s hoped, will be followed 
He also pleads for social and educational 
reform and has warned the community against 
continued backwardness The activities of 
the Parsis and Sikhs have been shown as 
shining examples for raising living standards. 
It may be pointed out, however, that the two 
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chapter on the Parsis and Iranian Zoroastrians 
and then the book concludes on the theme 
of secularism and foreign policy, which forms 
the title of the last chapter 


Ihe author believes that non-alignment 
abroad is a reflection of secularism at home 
surrounded as India 1s by Muslim, Hindu and 
Buddhist neighbours, impartiality to all re- 
ligions means friendship with all countries 
professing those religions In any case 1f any 
religion 1s suppressed within the country 
nations who profess that religion do grow 
hostile in course of time. 


The book 1s a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the subject It throws useful 
light on the delicate balance between national 
unity and regional, religious and linguistic 
diversities which characterise the Indian 
scene. 


MOHAMED FAZLUR RAHMAN 
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task 1s stupendous, so stupendous that even 
the resources of the Central and State Govern- 
ments have not been able to cope with it 
And yet something has to be done As 
nothing can be achieved without political 
power, Mr Tyabji suggests that intellectuals, 
instead of joining denominational parties with 
religious Jabels, should join political parties 
and work from within as pressure groups, or 
start their own parties if they can command 
necessary support. 


While a large part of the book deals 
with the problems of the chief minority, 
other minorities have not been 1gnored. The 
great teachings of Guru Nanak to bring about 
religious unity, the common bond between 
Islam and Sikhism and the laudable uplift 
work among the Sikhs of Punjab have ail 
been referred to, as also the tragic events 
that disfigured the face of the land at the time 
of Partition. There is a brief appreciative 
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IBN TUFAYL'S HAYY BIN YAQZAN: 
ITS STRUCTURE, LITERARY ASPECTS, AND METHOD 


Sami S. Hawi 


HIS paper! aims at a critical examination and exposition of (a) the 

thematic structure of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Bin Yagzán,; (b) some predomi- 
nant aspects of its literary form and style, and (c) the method by which the 
author conceals and develops his philosophic ideas. The paper will also 
show that Ibn Tufayl's work is, in the main, devoted to an authentic and 
poignant philosophical discourse, and that it is neither a symbolic expression 
nor a purely imaginative tale with only fictional intent. To be better under- 
stood, the work must be considered as a treatise in the form of a philosophical 
inquiry into the nature of things Its narrative form confers an inevitability 
upon the author's 1deas which seem to have emerged, without any presup- 
positions, from the womb of nature. 


Hayy Bin Yagzán is a well-structured book with a definite conceptual 
plan. The author's skill allows every detail to unfold naturally, subservient 
to the higher purpose he envisaged In this work the scientist, poet and 
philosopher is even and uniform and moves relentlessly through a sustained 
series of observations and proofs to the establishment of his conclusions. 


With careful perusal the work permits reduction to four principal parts, 
each with subdivisions : 


A. THe Marin Parts or IBN TurAvr's Work 


Part I: The Author's Methodical Introduction 


(a) Ibn Tufayl had been requested to reveal the secrets of "*1lluminative 
philosophy” mentioned by Avicenna.’ 


(b) His study and critical assessment of his predecessors! philosophies. 
The author relates the benefits he reaped from Aristotle, Avicenna, Avempace, 
al-Farabi and al-Ghazzali; but, says he, their teachings were not sufficient 
to bring him to philosophical mysticism He then proceeded alone, and 
found himself competent to formulate a view to be remembered in his name 4 





(1) George F. Hourani’s comments on an earlier draft of this paper were helpful to me. 
However, 1t 1s not suggested that he would necessarily agree with the views Ï express. 

(2) Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Bin Yagzán — Edited and translated into Frénch by Leon Gauthier. 
Beirut, 1936. Subsequent references to the Arabic text will refer’ to this edition of 
Gauthier by the symbol “Hayy.” 

(3) Hayy, pp. 3-4 

(4) Ibid , pp. 4-20. 
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Part II: Naturalism*—Hayy's Birth and Early Development 


(a) The two versions of Hayy’s birth. spontaneous generation and the 
popular version. The second is part of Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment.* 


(b) Hayy’s self-education through the search for causes of natural 
phenomena by acute observation, vivisection and experimentation. His 
cognizance of the soul as immaterial being by deliberate investigation and his 
discovery of fire by accident. Hayy’s mind was vexed by such questions as 
these: What was the quiddity of the immaterial being? What united it with the 
body? What made it forsake the body and where did it go? These questions set 
him on his protracted journey toward becoming a “self-taught philosopher." 
Hayy begins from the beginning, like Descartes and Husserl, to establish his 
presuppositionless philosophy. He by now had achieved fair control over 
the environment, and had reached the age of 21 years 


(c) Hayy rose from sensible to conceptual knowledge He comprehended 
the unity of all bodies, and the oneness of different species This led him to 
the conception of the unity and oneness of Being: All life is one, all nature 
is one Hayy discovered the causal principle and discerned that it pervaded 
all Being; his point of departure, the inferences drawn from his experiments 
in the world of generation and decay He philosophically generalizes the 
results of these experiments? and his naturalism becomes pervasive and extreme 


(d) Hayy now moves a decisive step forward He discerns two aspects 
of body: corporeality (the external aspect, or matter) and something super- 
imposed on corporeality (the internal aspect or form) The internal aspect 
is a dynamic structure that generates movement and change in the body. 
Hayy contemplates heavenly bodies and infers, from a series of observations 
and by arguments for the creation and eternity of the world, the existence of 
an Efficient Cause that is not body. God’s attributes are different from the 
categories of the phenomenal world Hayy sees Him manifest in all things ? 
Hayy now reaches 35 years of age 


Part IIT: Transition from Naturalism to Mysticism—Pantheism and 
Hayy’s Complete Annihilation (fan ) in God 


(a) Having obtained an awareness of the Necessary Existent Being, Hayy 
wishes to know what faculty has given him knowledge of such a Being. Thus, 
he is driven to deal with the problem of the immortality of the soul. He 
realizes that his “objective” self is not his true self and that the latter 
genuinely partakes of the immaterial and Divine. Still using his naturalistic 
method and deductive inference, he observes that the “‘quiddity”’ of animals 
and plants is reduced to naught after death since these things do not aspire 
to that Being.!? 





(5) I mean science-oriented. 
(6) Hayy, pp. 20-33. See below, pp. 20-29. 
(7) Ibid., pp. 33-53. 
(8) Ibid., pp. 54-73. 
(9) Ibid., pp. 73-90. 
(10) Jbid., pp. 90-98. 
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(b) By a great inward leap Hayy is transformed from a natural scientist 
into a dedicated subjectivist heading toward mysticism. In a Husserlian 
manner he begins suspending the sensory world, or the "natural attitude,”’ and 
disdaining his body. He gravitates toward the Necessary Being with the joy 
of expectation and the anguish of deprivation This yearning for Him 
becomes cosmic and his involvement existential. Hayy settles to a life of 
*1nwardness" with internal dynamic activity : 1ntensity of feeling and thought 
before the Necessary Being He glimpses His presence in the plethora of 
things, among them the animals and the Heavens. Since in his “outer” aspect 
he resembles the bodies of animals and the stars and in his "inner" aspect he 
partakes of the Divine, he finds it imperative to perform three empathetic 
actions to imitate irrational animals, Heavenly Bodies, and the Divine. 
The performance of the third, he knows, is necessary for his happiness and 
freedom from anguish, and the other two are the gateway to the third !! 


(c) Hayy now attains the vision of God and discerns two of His basic 
attributes: Positive and Negatsve—similar to the Mu'tazilite views. The 
multiplicity of essences he observes is only apparent; to be sure, there is no 
essence in all Being save His 


This essence Hayy beholds as the one Genuinely Existing Being breaking 
into a wealth of modes and essences in different creatures Hayy is now a 
kind of Spinoza, more vividly aware that Oneness and unity encompass the 
modal system of the universe He also learns by a series of inferences that 
knowing the Essence of the Necessary Being is tantamount to having that 
Essence; 1n this knowledge the “external self’? vanishes completely as it is 
consumed in God through mysticism This mystical experience, says Ibn 
Tufayl, cannot be described in a propositional form but through indirect 
communication By now Hayy is 50 years of age." 


Part IV. Reconciliation of Hayy's Mysticism with the Truth of Asal’s 
Religion 

(a) Asal, a religious mystic and dialectician, visits the island and meets 
Hayy accidentally. Asal teaches Hayy the conventional language and there- 
by discovers that Hayy's philosophical and mystical attainments are in 
perfect harmony with the revealed faith of traditionalreligion Its teachings 
are the symbols and projected images of what Hayy has achieved by his 
naturalistic method. Asal considers Hayy a saint (wali) and becomes his 
disciple 3 

(b) Hayy goes to Asal’s island to teach its inhabitants the truth he has 
acquired Salaman, the ruler of the island, and his people find Hayy's 
teachings beyond their ken and habits  Realizing that his instruction is 
ineffective, he exhorts Salámàn and his people to follow the Law (Shari'a). 
He and Asal retreat to Hayy’s island, seeking the vision of God through 
continuous prayer.!^ 


(11) Hayy, pp. 98-116. 
(12) Ibid., pp. 116-135. 
(13) Ibid., pp. 135-147. 
(14) Ibid., pp. 147-155. 
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(c) In conclusion the author declares that he had covered his ideas with 
a thin veil easily penetrated by those endowed with the ability to do so.'5 


B. Hayy BIN YAQZAN is A TREATISE AND NOT A SYMBOLIC ROMANCE 


Two questions emerge from this skeletal analysis of the thematic struc- 
ture of Ibn Tufayl's work: 


Is Hayy Bin Yaqazan a symbolic romance, or ıs it a philosphical treatise? 


From a formal point of view, the answer to either question necessarily 
implies at least part ofthe answer to the other: If the whole of Hayy Bin 0 
is a symbolic romance, then 2۵5۵0 facto 1t 1s not as a whole a philosophical 
treatise, for by nature philosophical treatises are not, in the mamn, symbolic 
romances.'® In a treatise, to use a lexical definition, the intentions and the 
basic themes of the writer unfold theraselves and develop in a continuous 
series of interlocking arguments in which truth is established and vindicated 
by demonstration or verification or a treatise 1s a "formal systematic essay 
or book on some subject, especially a discussion of facts, evidence or princi- 
ple, and the conclusion 1s based on these "" A treatise, in my opinion, 
implies more exposition, form and method than does a symbolic romance The 
latter includes the invention of stories dealing in extravagant and false 
details. In fact, arguments, explanation and exposition adversely affect the 
quality of a romance asa symbolic tale.* If Ibn Tufayl’s characters are 
fictitious, the themes of his work are certainly not so. A treatise that is as a 
whole a symbolic romance is a contradiction in terms 


Thus, Hayy Bın Yaqzan ıs more than a narrative It ıs almost zm foto 
devoted to genuine factual and well-organized views on philosophical issues 
It contains a direct exposition of Ibn Tufayl’s views on these matters 
Hayy’s point of departure was the observation of events, things he encoun- 
tered and the discovery in them of systematic order Pervasive symbolism of 
any kind, poetic, religious, psychological or mysterious, «s absent 


The narrative form enhances the importance of the philosophic and 
scientific facts narrated, but does not make the whole work symbolic Ibn 
Tufayl’s characters, although imaginary, Asal,—Salàmàn and Hayy’*—are 


(15) Hayy, pp. 155-157. 

(16) Here 1 am not denying that philosophical treatises may contain a certain amount of 
symbolism ; what [ am denying instead ts that treatises can mostly or entirely be sym- 
bolic. 

(17) Cf. Webster, New World Dictionary, New York, 1951, under “Treatise.” 

(18) Cf. Brace, G.W., The Stuff of Fiction, New York, 1969, p. 36. 


(19) In a minor passage at the end of his work, Ibn Tufayl mentions in passing that religious 
knowledge 1s a metaphor for Hayy’s philosophic knowledge Cf. Hayy, p 144. 


(20) Even if Hayy were considered a symbol of the possible progress of reason, still we are 
in no way justified ın considering the whole work symbolic. Ibn Tufayl presents almost 
all of his ideas 1n a sustained series of proofs and observations typical of most technical 
philosphic works His work possesses none of the symbolisms characteristic of Avi- 
cenna's Isharat. To repeat, Hayy seems to be a model for living persons A philosophical 
discussion need not exclude symbolism, and in Hayy Bin Yagzán there is no compelling 
reason to believe that there 1s symbolism ; but if there 1s symbolism at all symbolism 1s 
subordinate to philosophical exposition. 
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"real" and behavioural models or archetypes of persons we meet and talk to 
everywhere, from the classroom to the market place The imputation of 
symbolism, generalized to encompass the minutest details of the entire work, 
is an Illusion and a prejudice mistakenly derived from Ibn Tufayl’s synthetic 
and sweeping imagination, which set the flow for the whole book and gave 
it intellectual momentum 

Through his sustained series of proofs and observations, Ibn Tufayl 
swept away everything, fictitious or real, that was not germane to the inves- 
tigations, philosophic themes, astronomical, geographic, biological, and so 
on, justified by either argument or verification. In Hayy’s development, 
appeal to authority, be ıt religious or philosophic, 1s rare. Every hypothesis 
stands or falls before the twin tribunals of observation and reason In brief, 
Hayy Bin Yaqzán is a tale philosophically argued?! and methodically pre- 
sented In fact it ıs a treatise on the traditional triad of philosophy, Man, 
Universe, and God. 

Again, a glance at the four parts of the book reveals the following tacts: 


(1) In the Introduction, Part I, [bn Tufayl states that the purpose of 
the book is philosophic; he criticizes and evaluates the views of former 
philosophers, the implication being that none 1s completely adequate for his 
purpose 

(2) Part I dovetails witl, Part II and in a strict sense leads to ıt 


(3) In Part II Ibn Tufayl’s powers of vision and discursive expression 
are 1n proportion He presents his views progressively, with a host of argu- 
ments and verifications typical of the great philosophic tradition. The 
inferences of the scientist philosopher are not smothered in extraneous flights 
of imagination typical of romances and other kinds of fiction 


(4) Part III continues in the same formal manner. Hayy’s poetic 
elevation of his consciousness from naturalistic generalizations to mystical 
subjective “‘intentionalities’’ 1s also progressively substantiated by a full- 
blooded argument One’s mind dies to the narrator's "voice" and hearkens 
sharply after Hayy's meticulous and consistent transition from one fact to 
the other In Parts I, II, IHI and IV (b) one finds none of the digressions 
and superfluous products of fancy characteristic of most romances. 


(5) In Part IV (a) the agreement between philosophy and revelation is 
presented Ibn Tufayl here. as G Hourani notes, simply asserts this fact. 
Although this section does not show how the imperatives”? of faith and the 
conclusions of reason are 1n harmony, the ideas are not fictitious and symbolism 
is rare. In Section (b) Part IV three grades of truth are mentioned, supported 
by more discussion and inferences than the former section 


(21) Part IV (a) of Hayy Bm ۲۵9227 ıs devoted to the harmony of philosophy with religion. 
The views here are mostly presented and not argued. Cf. Hayy, pp. 134-46. See also 
Hourani, George F , “The Principal Subject of Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzán" The 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, January 1956, Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 40-43. 


(22) Cf Hourant, op cit, p 43. 
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The facts observed in and inferred from the four parts of Hayy Bin Y aqzán 
constitute conclusive evidence for inferences that are adequate answers for the 
two questions I have asked : ۱ 


(a) Hayy Bın Yagzün must be considered a well-knit philosophical 
treatise? about the basic issues of philosophy as conceived by the Andalusian 
thinker. Such a categorization 1s more appropriate to the work and justifies 
a philosophical analysis of its themes Writers such as Simon Ockley? by 
not considering the work as a treatise wrongly omitted the Introduction and 
thus crippled the superstructure, clouded the author’s intentions and made 
it appear a purely romantic adventure of some medieval hero of ‘chivalry,’ 


(b) One cannot consider the treatise as a romance without undermining 
its formal and methodical approach, the authenticity of its contents and its 
philosophical sincerity Ibn Tufayl's mind must have been in serious scienti- 
fic and philosophic labour when composing Hayy Bin Yagzán Thus an old 
title given the work by E. Pocoke is apt—‘‘Philosophus Autodidactus" or 
“The Self- Taught Philosopher ” 


(c) The contents of the four parts of the book and my subsequent obser- 
vations constitute factual—material—evidence that Hayy Bin Yaqzan is not a 
symbolic romance. 


This point (c) 1s significant because it shows, once and for all, that the 
treatise has none of the thoroughly symbolic nature of Hunain's? tale and 
Avicenna’s recitals.?$ It also helps us clear [bn Tufayl’s work of certain 
misinterpretations to which it has been subjected 


C REFUTATION OF SOME SECONDARY SOURCES 


Writers who found Avicenna's and Hunain's tales symbolic transposed 
this notion to Hayy Bin Yagzán. Of course, in the broad meaning of ''sym- 
bolism" Ibn T'ufayl's treatise, like any human language, any book, is symbolic 
Without symbolism there can be no literature, indeed no language, and hence 
no philosophy. What are words themselves but symbols almost as arbitrary 
as the letters that compose them, mere signals of the voice to which people 
have agreed to give a certain significance? Symbolism must have started with 
the first words uttered by man in response to his environment. Considered 
thus, it is a form of expression shared by all humans, be they philosophers, 
scientists, farmers or cotton-candy makers. 


(23) Now that description of "treatise" for Ibn Tufayl’s work has been justified, I shall use 
the term when suitable. 


(24) Ockley, Simon The Story of Hayy Bin Yaqzan, ed. AS Fulton, London, 1929 


(25) For Hunain’s tale of Salaman and Absal see Ibn Sina al-fsharat wa-l-Tanbihàt ( Allu- 
sions and Intimations ) with Tüsi's Commentary ; ed S Dunya, Vols 3-4, Cairo, 1958, 
pp. 793-94 See also Ibn Sina, Tis' Rasá'il f? al-hikma wa-l-tabi‘tyyat (Nine Treatises on 
Philosophy and Physics), ed. A Hindiya, Cairo, 1908, pp. 158-68 

(26) For Avicenna's recitals see al-Isharat, op. cit., pp 796-97, and Avicenna's “Hayy Bin 


Yaqzan” ın Hayy Bin Yaqzan li Ibn Sîna wa-Ibn Tufayl wa-l-Suhrawardi, ed. Ahmad 
Amin, Cairo, 1952, pp. 43-55. 


a 
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Ibn Tufayl’s treatise was interpreted symbolically not in this general and 
fundamental sense but in a more specialized and secondary one superimposed 
upon this sense. When a work X is symbolic in the latter sense, it means that 
X stands for the abstract quality, the direct expression and the reproduction 
ofthe ideas of its author:, work X would be a representation of the hidden 
themes of the writer; X then has a figurative quality implying the inner 
intention symbolized in it The Cross is a religious symbol of this kind, 
representing the whole drama of the crucifixion and all that is involved in it, 
whereas dreams are psychological symbols for the repressed impulses in man 
T.S. Eliot's The Hollow Men and Avicenna’s recitals are symbolic in this 
sense 


Conclusion (c) renders the interpretations of the treatise by such writers 
as WM. Watt," P Cachia,*® de Boer,? A.S Fulton,’ Carra de Vaux,?! 
F. El-Ehwany,? K Yazigi, and I al-Jundi** outside the proper under- 
standing of Ibn Tufayl's treatise All these writers were beguiled by its 
narrative form They all committed the fallacy of generalizing the occasional 
use of parables and metaphors 1n certain passages to its whole themes and 
entire structure That one finds thinly scattered symbolic expressions is not 
open to doubt,** but to dub the whole work as symbolic 1s unjustifiable. 


To mention the opinions of some of the afore-mentioned writers, Fulton 
maintains that the story is symbolic of the soul's upward pilgrimage home to 
its Father. El-Ehwany considers the treatise as 'a symbolic description of 
the...... accord between religion and philosophy...... and Yakdhan should be 
symbolic of God ’’3? The author along with Carra de Vaux symbolizes Hayy 
as the Son of God ** Kamal Yazigi urges that the whole treatise is symbolic 
of the story of Arabian philosophy (/zkéyat ramziyat), and undertakes the 
task of interpreting its syinbols (rumiz) 9 


(27) Watt, W.M Islamic Philosophy and Theology, Edinburgh, 1962, p 139. 

(28) Watt, W.M. and P, Cachia, A History of Islamic Spain, New York, 1967, p. 120 

(29) de Boer, T.J The History of Philosophy in Islam, New York, 1967, p 185 

(30) Ockley, Simon, op cit, p. 25 

(31) Carra de Vaux, "Ibn Tufayl” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Leiden, London, 1927 ..Vol. II, 
p. 424, 1929, Vol. IIL. 

(32) El-Ehwany, F. Islamic Philosophy, Cairo, 1957, p 2 

(33) Yazigi, K and Karam, A A'/am al-falsafa al-'Arabiyya (Highlights of Arabic Philo- 
sophy) Beirut, 1957, pp 802-03 

(34) Al-Jundi, In ām, Dirását fi-al-falsafa al-Younantyya wa-l-‘Arabiyya (Studies ın Greek 
and Arabic Philosophy) Beirut, 1965, p 162. 

(35) Cf Hayy, pp 127-30, pp. 121-25, pp 127-30 

(36) Ockley, op cit, p 25 

(37) El-Ehwany, op cit, p. 122 The view that the main theme of the treatise 1s the harmony 
of philosophy with religion is wrong WM Watt, and P Cachia, op cit.,p 120, and 
M C Hernandez in his book, Historia de la Filosofia Hispano-Musulmana. Madrid, 1957 
p. 393 and L Gauthier in his Hayy, op cit, pp ix-xix all hold this view. G F Hourani 
refutes with evidence and argument the view shared by these writers, eby refuting Gau- 
their Cf Hourani. op cit, pp 40-46 

(38) Encyclopaedia of Islam, op cit, p 424 

(39) Yazigi, op cit, pp 802-3, p 811 
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Once more, on the basis of the preceding inferences and analyses, the 
tenability of such views is repudiated True, Ibn Tufayl delicately and 
assuredly says he covered the pages of his treatise with a “thin veil ''*? and 
that the profound experience, the beatific vision which Hayy attained, is 
ineffable and indescribable. True, he appeals to an oblique form of expres- 
sion when Hayy’s self is wiped out ( fava’), consumed in and inundated with 
God's presence True, in the Jang’ state speech 1s helpless and words are 
dumb *! True, Ibn Tufayl recurrently employs the analogy of the sun reflected 
in the mirrors?! to point to the relationship of God to the sublunary world. 
Yet all this was dictated by the nature of the subject he chose to discuss and 
by the experiences Hayy had encountered; ıt constitutes no evidence that the 
messages and theme of the book are symbolic 


Ibn Tufayl’s expression was straightforward and direct even when he 
attempted to describe Hayy's mystical attainments The book contains no 
knots, no enigmas and no puzzles Moreover, the “thin veil" is not a symbol 
but an obstacle, a barrier, in the way of those who have no philosophical bent 
and are not endowed to deal with such issues The reason for Ibn Tufayl’s 
employment of the "thin veil" is the time-honoured idea that philosophy and 
related fields are not for the many, but for the few If symbolism implies 
hidden meanings, it does not follow that every hidden meaning is symbolic 


One more comment: to consider Hayy as the Son of God, as El-Ehwany 
and Garra de Vaux*! do, 1s to construe one of the basic themes of the treatise 
in terms of Christian doctrines and tradition Surely Ibn Tufayl nowhere 
suggests that Hayy is symbolic of Christ or the Son of God In fact they 
have nothing in common except that they are both children of God; but so 
is every man In a strict sense Christ ıs not for his followers the Son of God; 
He is God He is the Word become flesh, the Paradox of the Eternal entering 
time, who suffers from thirst and hunger, and ıs nailed to the Cross The 
sophisticated theology attached to Christ 1s ın no way similar to that of 
Hayy, the Son of Nature Each had his own drama The Neoplatonic 
interpretation of Christ in terms of Plotinus's Nous is a medieval Christian 
practice that finds no grounds in Hayy Bin Yagzán, not even a mention of 
Nous, “Universal Intellect,” or “Active Intellect’? Hayy's journey cul- 
minates in union with the Existent Necessary Being (al-mawjüd al-wajib al- 
wujüd). Thus, the £a' wîl of Hayy as a symbol of the Son of God is an 
unfounded interpretation introduced by Carra de Vaux and El-Ehwany 


From all that has preceded an inescapable and clear conclusion presents 
itself: namely, Hayy Bin Yaqzan is not a symbolic romance and is better 
understood when considered as a philosophic treatise To be sure, the treatise 
embodies hidden themes, not through pervasive symbolism, but through 
downright arguments, contradictory conclusions, evasion and recapitulation 
This point has to do with Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment, which is, in 

part, the subject of the following section 


(40) Hayy, p. 156." 

(41) Ibid., p. 4, p. 124. 

(42) Ibid., p. 123, pp. 127-30. 
(43) See above, pp. 11-12. 
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D. -COMMENTS ON THE LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE TREATISE 


In this section I shall discuss the motives underlying the narrative, form 
of the treatise and Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment and literary style. 


I PosSIBLE MOTIVES FOR USING NARRATIVE FORM 


An objection in the form of a question ımmedıately presents itself? Why 
did Ibn Tufayl resort to a story form to express his ideas? Why did he not, 
in the vein of classical philosophic writings, set them down ın a formal essay? 


While these questions are legitimate, the task of answering them is by no 
means an easy one The factors determining an author's form of expression 
are numerous and may indeed vary from a purely aesthetic satisfaction or the 
author's unbending temperament, to a device either foi concealing his ideas 
from the public or for vividly emphasizing the truth of his convictions, and 
so forth In fact, the writer himself may not be fully aware of the intricate 
processes, possibilities and motives swarming in his mind, fertilizing his 
imagination and striking sufficiently deep into his being to kindle his creative 
impulse and to compel him to choose one form of expression or another 


When searching for the motives behind Ibn Tufayl’s choice, one 1s up 
against the impenetrable “inward self," no matter how intense and detailed 
our examination of the "external" aspects of his creativity ; here one is faced 
with the renowned problem of eniersubjectvvity It 1s impossible to discern 
with certainty exactly what lurked in Ibn Tufayl’s mind at that fine point 
where the creative act, in form and content like the mystic's union with the 
unknowable, really took place 


That is why the forthcoming observations are to be considered tentative, 
though probable. 


Perhaps a guide for his use of a story is a clue Ibn Tufayl himself provides 
in his Introduction, which 1s written in a detached formal style without any 
recourse to narrative expression Clearly, he could have written the whole 
book in this way had he chosen to do so But, on the contrary, when he 
started unfolding his own views, he resorted to the medium of a story The 
following are, in my opinion, the possible reasons for this marked change ın 
method : 


(a) One factor is the influence Ibn Tufayl wanted to exercise on the 
reader’s mind. He was interested not so much in a static, abstract, presen- 
tation of his ideas, as in a mode of expression by which they could transform 
the whole personality. He rightly recognized that the conceptual delineation 
of his views could not effect a dynamic change ın the behavioural and emo- 
tional cosmos of the reader Ibn Tufayl’s knowledge, which culminates in 
mysticism, by its very nature embraces the whole ego, the complete being of 
man.** 


He was not mainly after aesthetic pleasure or temporary enchantment with 
the events of the story. He hoped that these would constitute the strategy 
that could bring about a revolution in the life of the reader and set him on 


(44) Hayy, p. 19. 
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the right path Decision, action, involvement and, above all, a passionate 
journey (sabil) to the Almighty One were his primary concern Philosophy, 
he rightly notes, 1s not an intellectual luxury or a language game steered by 
concepts It is a laborious task involving drastic inward change. The story 
has a plot and a style that are fiercely effective and conducive to his aims 
Abstract knowledge (al‘tlmal-nazart) falls short of his goals, among which 
is the attainment of mystical ecstasy. This is borne out by the following 
passage from his Introduction : 

‘However, I must warn you that my presentation of the levels I 
reached would be of no benefit 1£ I provide you with its final results, 
without showing you the preliminary steps that lead there. Such a 
presentation would consist of a mere outline of dogmatic belief...... 

I expect better of vou than that I won't be satisfied unless you go 

higher, for this much can't guarantee salvation, let alone conquering 

the highest peaks. J want to bring you along the ways I have already 

traversed and let you swim ın the sea I have just crossed, so that it may 

lead you where ıt did me and you may experience what we have ex- 

perienced and see with the eyes of your soul all that] haveseen Then 

vou will not need to confine yourself within the limits of my know- 

ledge ئ‎ 

Therefore, Ibn Tufayl, ıt ıs clear, envisaged that the narrative form 
would create an atmosphere enabling the reader to accompany Hayy on his 
intellectual and emotional adventures In so doing, the reader would psycholo- 
gically undergo the same experience and thus share to a greater or lesser 
extent ın Hayy’s illumination. 
(b) Also, on the basis of the Introduction,*’ the present writer infers that 

Ibn Tufayl intended to introduce philosophy indirectly to the general public, 
and to urge them to seek its truth, each according to his capacity Embodying 
his ideas in a story was an innocent means of showing the public that philo- 
sophy is not a “cursed and a bad" skill practised by infidels ; that philosophy 
does not necessarily annul faith or oppose religion The narrative method, 
therefore, disguised his intentions and relieved him of possible political 
dangers A scientist-mystic could only communicate his views in the garb of 
a tale Political persecution of philosophers in the orthodox Maghrib and in 
the Muslim East was not unheard of ** Thus Ibn Tufayl wanted to escape 
reproach and persecution by religious authorities and common fanatics 





(45) Hayy, pp 7-9. 

(46) Ibid , pp. 18-19. Underlining 1s mine. 

(47) Ibid, pp 1-20, especially, pp 19-20 

(48) Jbid., p 11 See also Strauss, Leo Persecution and the Art of Writing, Glencoe, 1952, 
pp.17-18, p 21, pp 26-27 Two traits seem to have characterized most of the history 
of Muslim Spain. the existence of religious 01 thodoxy with the patronage of philosophy. 
The Almohad rulers were in fact very fond of philosophy, but at the same time they 
were very strict and firm in their religious faith and administrative policy Regard 
for public sentiments forced them to curb the freedom of philosophers. For these facts 
and for more information see: al-Marrakushi, ‘Abd al-Wahid, Kitab al-mu‘jib fi talkhis 
akhbar al-Maghrib, Cairo, 1949, pp. 172-32, pp 238-40, pp 305-07 See also Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, ‘Uyan al-anba’ fi tabagat al-atibba’, ed. Muller, A. Konigsberg, 1884, Vol II, 
p. 63 and Hourani, George, F. Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, 
London, 1967, pp, 4-13. 
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(c) The dramatic form of the treatise, together with the Introduction, 
shows philosophers lacking “authentic” knowledge, ıt also shows that philo- 
sophy is neither entirely conceptual nor infallible (in all thatit professes to 
know) The syllogistic and theoretical character of the formal philosophic 
expression, and its discursive thought, are surpassed by mystic intuition. And 
since naturalistic mysticism of Ibn Tufayl’s kind is arrived at by both theoreti- 
cal observation and dynamic practice, the best way of expressing 1t will be in 
a story that blends the two and shows them actually at work. Since mystic 
experience is real, ıt should be expressed ın a real (non-abstract) setting even 
if the characters and place are imaginary 


(d) Another possible motive is related to points (a) and (b). Ibn Tufayl 
knew very well the mentality of the people for whom he wrote He was an 
expert on human nature and a keen educator. This is evidenced by, among 
other facts, his observations about the development of Hayy's personality and 
his description of Asal's and Hayy's reactions when they first met. He knew 
he must so express his ideas that men would not only respond to them, but 
would grasp to the utmost his view of things. To assist in the process of 
teaching others the truths he had discovered, he employed a story 


Arabs, he was aware, loved narratives and were accustomed to this form 
of instruction. He also knew that the whole point of a tale is that 1t does not 
have to be read exegeticaily that is, ıt does not have to beinterpreted; it often 
has an apparent theme that makes good enough sense all on its own. But 1n 
a way this apparent theme intimates a special duality of intention and be- 
comes much more interesting and rich 1f given interpretation Fables that 
are most deliberate, such as Hayy Bin Y aqzün, 1f read naively and carelessly, 
may seem to be mere stories; but Ibn Tufayl wasa ware that he should present 
his thought in a structure that lends itself to an inner reading,? or rather, one 
that becomes stronger when given an 1nner meaning as well as an outer one. 
In this way Ibn Tufayl would avoid laying bare the secrets of philosophy and 
by so doing avoid the mistakes he accused al-Ghazzali of committing.?? 


(e) From the non-imaginary facts set down 1n the treatise one can infer 
that Ibn Tufayl correctly considered that the ?maginatwe form of a story does 
not oppose a realistic account of the Universe In fact, its very power lies in the 
proof it gives of the realities of life objectively conceived 


Not only this but, from a pedagogical point of view, he may have resort- 
ed to the story form for the purpose of znt-rest No one can justly claim that 
the imaginative medium was introduced by Ibn Tufayl for 1ts own sake merely 
as a thing of beauty A tale arouses our interest and captures our imagina- 
tion more readily than an essay At dramatic points in Hayy Bin ۷ و2020‎ 
our mind is spurred on by the zest and lure of good narration, for example, by 
Hayy's reaction to the death of the doe and his meeting with Asal. Here, 
and in other places, we are both emotionally and intellectually aroused to 
grasp the absivact by the simple events of a concrete story 


(49) In this paper, as was observed earlier, I do not deny a certam tendency. towards symbolism 
in Ibn Tufayl’s work nor do I believe that philosophic exposition should exclude some 
symbolism , 1f however, a work possesses an inner meaning it does not necessarily mean 
that غ1‎ 15 symbolic. 

(50) Hayy, p. 15. 
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In order to appreciate his method, we must recognizé that he was 
grappling with a subject as abstract as philosophy can be He was presenting 
abstruse and subtle ideas in a field foreign to the average Muslim reader. 
Ibn Tufayl was a teacher; he wanted to educate the people and hoped by 
stooping to their level in a fascinating story to elevate them to truth. A 
philosophically technical essay would be limited to the few 


(f) Since Ibn Tufayl was a poet, he may have found it easier and more 
enjoyable to express himself in an imaginative form that added vividness, 
interest and inevitability to his subject. Genuine poets, says Heidegger, are 
al embracing in their vision of things, as are philosophers In certain 
writers one cannot separate the one from the other Such a combination 
may have been responsible for Hayy Bin Yagzán In fact, Ibn Tufayl, in 
his work, is a true poet, who, with a flash of 1magination harnessed by cold 
reasoning, touched all things from plants to moon, from water to God : he is 
a philosopher. 


These points constitute the possible reasons why Ibn Tufayl resorted to 
the medium of a tale to disseminate his views There is evidence in the treatise 
to support each of them, but one cannot say for certain that they are the only 
ones, or that he had all of them in mind when composing his work His 
poetic bent, his Introduction, his mode of exposition, the facts relayed in the 
text, coupled with the religious orthodoxy of his period, give all these possi- 
bilities a fair amount of plausibility and even a high degree of probabihtv 


I did not permit myself to read between the lines lest the conclusions 
become more hypothetical and less plausible The simplicity and directness 
of his expression as well as his forceful and clear style prohibits such an under- 
taking. The nature of his style becomes more manifest when considered 
along with his method of concealment 


II. METHOD AND STYLE 
(a) Method of Concealment : 


Ibn Tufayls methods of concealment and his style are so intricate, so 
delicate, and fill the whole work so completely, that they deserve special 
attention. In fact, before a serious philosophical study of the treatise becomes 
possible, a discussion of his style and method of concealment 1s unequi- 
vocally necessary in order to sift the views the author really accepted from 
those he used to disguise them. 


In point (d) of the preceding scction ıt was noted that the whole point 
of a tale or allegory is its permeation with dual intentions and that it does 
not have to be read exegetically Now, a student familiar with the Muslim 
philosophic tradition can discern wo main levels of arguments and presenta- 
tions that run through Hayy Bin Yaqzàn from its beginning to its end, with 
the exception of those parts of the Introduction where the author criticizes 
the views of his predecessors. These two levels run parallel to each other and 
accompany the narrator progressively through his interruptions, recapitula- 
tions, elucidations and indirect utterances. One is continuously superimposed 
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on the other or coextensive with it; this is the "thin veil" 5t which covers 
the other line of the argument. At particular stages of the treatise this “thin 
veil" becomes thicker and more opaque, ? while at other times it becomes so 
thin that it stands out more distinctly and then almost fades away 53 Thus, 
the literal, or common, (‘@mmi) meaning sometimes predominates and at 
others it almost disappears, giving way to the inner demonstrative meaning 


In appearance, the hteral sense, nothing 1s to be found in the treatise 
that contradicts the tribunal of Muslim doctrine An ordinary believer 
without some training 1n philosophy would bless the work as interesting and 
in harmony with the basic tenets of his simple faith Yet it does not take 
much effort for an expert dialectician or philosopher to grasp the “inner” 
meaning imbedded in the treatise As if ıt were "perfect" and composed ın 
its entirety for all members of the Muslim community, it offers to each what 
accords with his religious comprehension or demonstrative attainments For 
instance, the intricate discussions such as about the emanation ofthe world, ٩ 
its creation or eternity, 55 Hayy’s three imitations*® and similar issues have 
"real" meanings which are not exhibited to every reader The dialectician 
(mutakallim) and the philosopher, both sophisticated readers, are able, when 
confronted with such issues, to detect, to different degrees, the inner message, 
and once detected 1t 1s felt strongly to be Ibn Tufayl’s deepest intention On 
the other hand, the unsophisticated reader 1s moved and lured by the plot, 
action and surprise in the story 


In a more direct manner, having advised us in the Introduction to expect 
poetic and metaphorical expression in his treatise, ?* Ibn Tufayl boldly states 
the secrets (asráv) of his philosophy ın a language as clear as possible ۶ 


In both cases, namely, the poetic and philosophic expressions, the solutions 
to the problems which Hayy encountered are supported by the evidence 
presented, but ın both cases the solutions presented are concealed In the first 
case (poetic expression ز‎ Ibn Tufayl persuades the many to believe that the 
metaphoric and poetical arguments are the answers to the questions Hayy 
posed. In the second (philosophic expression) case Ibn Tufayl pretends 
concealment in what is really a clear statement whose very clarity and direct- 
ness, because it ıs unexpected by the reader, constitutes a cover and a guise ۶ 
Not only this, but he often leaps from a direct philosophical conclusion to a 
metaphoric phrase from the Qur'àn*? that ıs supposed to confirm this conclu- 
sion, but, 1nstead, diverts the reader's attention from the 1ssue at hand 


(51) Hayy. p. 158 

(52) Ibid, pp 33-34, pp. 81-88, pp. 138-41. 

(53) Ibid , pp. 105-07, pp. 122-24, especially, 124, pp. 127-31. 
(54) Ibid, pp 127-31. 

(55) Ibid , pp. 81-88. 

(56) Ibid., pp. 106-60. 

(57) Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

(58) Cf Part II, sections (b), (c), (d), and Part III, of his treatise, 
(59) Hayy, pp. 81-88, especially, p. 88. 

(60) Ibid., p. 88, p. 120 and pp. 126-27. 
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The translation of philosophic thought into poetic and metaphorical 
expressions, and their retranslation into philosophic thoughts, are part of Ibn 
Tufayl's method of spreading philosophic understanding of the Divine Law 
without at once damaging the effect of this Law among those who cannot 
grasp the philosophic meaning. 

In support of, and in harmony with, this interpretation are Ibn Tufayl’s 
remarks that his intentions in the treatise do not go beyond two objectives. 
The first 1s to propound his views of intuitive knowledge or Mystical Gnosis; 
the second is to help the reader understand the first by providing him with 
the ideas of philosophers (ahl al-nazar) on the subject: 


“It seems clear from this discussion that your request does not go 
beyond either one or two objectives: You may be asking what is 
actually seen by the people of immediate vision, taste, and presence 
when they attain sainthood. If so this is something the real nature of 
which cannot be put into a book Whenever anyone tries to entrust it 
to words or to books its essence is distorted and it slips into that other 
theoretical branch of discourse...... Many strayed into error by trying 
to describe it, yet thought others to have strayed who have never left 
the path...... You may want a discursive intellectualized introduction 
to this experience; this... . 1s something that may be put nio books and 
set down 1n words...... And even those who do win some bit of it speak 
of at publicly only ın metaphors because our true orthodox faith and 


Muhammadan Law have cautioned and forbidden all inquiries into 
it "82 


There are therefore two aspects of Ibn Tufayl’s thought in his treatise ; 
corresponding to these two kinds of knowledge, each has its mode of expression, 
yet both attempt to express the same truth—philosophical mysticism. The 
difference is one of appearance, penetration, grasp, and vividness 3 


These two aspects of Ibn Tufayl seem to reflect two traditions from which 
his thought received its conditioning and nourishment, each with a purpose 
and depth peculiar to itself 


Ibn Tufayl, who occasionally lapses into poetic citations, ** metaphoric 
expression and analogies, is a mystic rooted deep in the Islamic religious 
tradition, which harks back to and draws its knowledge from the Prophet. 
By culminating his philosophy in poetic mystic metaphors he returned to the 
way of the Prophet himself, who typifies the power to convey inner and hidden 
truth in esoteric imagery and parables Ibn Tufayl, the naturalist philosopher 
(faylasitfun tabt‘t), llke Avicenna and Comte, perpetuates the tradition of the 
ancients, enriching his thought with the naturalistic wisdom they bequeathed. 
He fused these two elements in a global view of things 





(61) Ibn Tufayl does not rule out the communication of intuitive knowledge in his treatise : 
but rather insists that this knowledge can only be communicated indirectly. He also 
believes that theoretical knowledge is a necessary step to intuitive knowledge; the ntur- 
tive he mostly expresses metaphorically and the rational he expresses directly, Hayy, 
pp. 4-11, pp. 121-22, p. 132. 

62) Hayy, pp. 10-11, Underlining is mine. 
(63) Ibid., pp. 8—9, 156. 
(64) Ibid., pp 4, 12, 16, 74, 83, 88, 90, 97. 
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Philosophy based on the preceding remarks would therefore be a know- 
ledge and a way (sabil) according to Ibn Tufayl. A knowledge of things 
(maujuidat) the way they are, and not the way they appear to be for most 
men in a community or epoch; and a way to truth that transcends the 
intermediary concepts of theoretical knowledge to arrive at the intuitive com- 
prehension of God—these two aspects of philosophy are not contradictory, 
but complement each other 


Ibn Tufayl's task is to embody these two aspects of philosophy in his 
treatise without making them accessible to the common people (‘@mma). For, 
as he affirmed in the passage quoted, demonstrative knowledge was strictly 
forbidden to them by the orthodox Islamic faith. One possible way was to 
employ the method of concealment just mentioned. 


When he conceals a fact, in most cases he does not argue it but simply 
presents ıt ; and if he does argue it, he leaves the argument incomplete. “5 
Such is the character of his method; from this method and from his own 
statements, °° therefore, one cannot escape the conclusion that the treatise is 
not always forthright To say this is not to say it is incomplete or does not 
contain Ibn Tufayl’s true teachings, it certainly embodies the essence of his 
philosophic system, but without fully drawing out the implications of all 
principles embedded therein 


In Part II of the treatise, with the exception of point (a), Ibn Tufayl 
describes Hayy’s early development in a straightforward manner. But when 
in Part III, especially points (b) and (c), he narrates Hayy’s poetic elevation, 
the discussion does not go far before he begins to insert metaphors, analogies 
of the love and yearning for God and of Hayy’s imitations ofearthly beings and 
the movements of the celestial entities. The result is that logical thinking is 
temporarily abandoned and sound propositions are drawn from theoretical 
or poetic syllogisms; poetic and rhetorical observations are sometimes vaguely 
supported by propositional argument and sometimes simply introduced from 
nowhere 


Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment does not end at this point Through- 
out the treatise he scatters gaps and lacunas; and he frequently adopts two 
contradictory views on one and the same 1ssue, one of which is consistent with 
the apparent meaning of the Divine revelation and the other in harmony 
with demonstrative knowledge and the experimental sciences. Sometimes he 
will move to another issue leaving the first suspended and undecided, or after 
reaching a conclusion that accords with philosophic truth he may retract it 
with an outright denial by appealing rhetorically to 'God's mercy" and 
"God's guidance,” phrases taken among others from the Qur’an. 

For instance, he gives two versions of Hayy’s birth without saying defi- 
nitely which he endorses, that of traditional birth or that of spontaneous 
generation. In his lengthy and rigorous discussion of the genesis of the world, 
he also presents arguments in favour of its creation and others in favour of its 


(65) Ibid., pp. 61, 81-85, 123-24, 134-46. 


(66) Ibid., pp 20, 122, 156. 
(67) Ibid., pp. 29, 124. 
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eternity, but does not decisively and explicitly accept one or the other Yet 
in both these cases he leaves hints** and remarks to show that spontaneous 
generation of life and the notion of the eternity of the world correspond to 
the philosophic meaning and are in harmony with the “hidden” views he 
accepts; whereas the other two are in agreement with the opinion of the 
common people and with the precepts of Islamic Law® and constitute the 
outward or exoteric meaning 


Now, in my opinion, to be able to discern the hidden meaning and clear up 
the ambiguity in such cases, the reader must be guided by two observations: 


1. He must bear in mind that the meaning accepted by Ibn Tufayl is 
philosophic whose validity 1s established by verification or proof; because, 
as he tells us, he arrived at the ideas contained in his book by “‘critical thought 
and theory’’”® (al-bahath wal-nazar), and by critically studying and comparing 
the ideas of former philosophers;" he also urged that the secrets of 1llumi- 
native philosophy which he is narrating “may be put into words and set 
down in books.” The reader will then become aware that undemonstrable 
themes and outward meanings are intended to corroborate and strengthen 
the many in their beliefs and protect them from a ta wil that leads them 
astray. 


2. The reader should be prepared to draw conclusions from and elaborate 
the implications of stated premises that are left undeveloped In more than 
one place, Ibn Tufayl advises us that the “pinnacle” of knowledge to which 
he had risen could not be completely disclosed? in the “narrow” pages of his 
book and that he did not follow up the details of the views he presented, 
although he suggests he 13 more than qualified to do so; in addition he requests 
his readers not to ask him for "'further explanations 4 


These two principles, which have been justified by reference to Ibn 
Tufayl’s pronouncements, constitute an indispensable guide for the exposition 
and interpretation of his ideas. In any attempt to reconstruct his philosophy 
from the treatise, therefore, these two principles should continuously be 
observed in order to bring his ideas to light by analysis and inference 


A further remark is in order here The method of concealment implies 
that Ibn Tufayl believed that philosophy is in conflict with the external 
apparent meaning of the Law If the inner meaning of the Law, as under- 
stood by Ibn Tufayl and other philosophers, was made public, the religious 
community at large would be led into confusion and error In his method 
of concealment Ibn Tufayl affirms that the Divine imperatives in all their 
details are true 1n their outward appearance; that they are true for those men 
whose grasping power cannot reach beyond appearances Again, his inten- 
tion here is to assent to the truth believed in by the many lest they become 


(68) Ibid , p. 122. 

(69) Ibid , pp. 20-33, 81-88. 
(70) Ibid, p 18. 

(71) ۰ : 

(72) Ibid , p. 11. 

(73) Ibid , pp. 80, 122, 156. 
(74) Ibid 
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doubtful of the Law and renounce it completely. Likewise, he resorts to 
certain ways of expression to suggest to the few that the demonstrable sciences 
do not always back the outward meaning of the Law and may even contra- 
dict it. 


Moreover, although Ibn Tufayl refers to a thin veil covering his work, 
he does not make an emphatic outright statement that he is concealing the 
truth. The explanation for this 1s to be inferred from reading the whole 
treatise As long as the many believe that he is completely direct, they will 
also believe the outward meaning to be the true one ` But as soon as it 
becomes known that he conceals another meaning, he runs the risk of being 
stamped an infidel,a possible danger to the religious community, and his 
work becomes open to disbelief That is why he scatters insinuations and 
clues suggesting a hidden meaning to be explored by the capable few. One 
such clue is the distinction he makes in Part ۲۷ between the many, the 
dialectitions and the philosophers; another is his remarks in Part I and Part 
IV that he has included in his work hidden secrets (asráv) concerning his 
profound attainments 


All this emphasis on Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment and its expli- 
cation should not give the impression that his work 1s enigmatic, charged with 
ambiguities and paradoxes. On the contrary, the greater part is expressed 
with exceeding clarity and in plain discourse. He uses none of the enigmas 
and symbols characteristic of Avicenna’s method in the Zsharát. 


We should note, however, that Ibn Tufayl irrevocably falls in the 
category of those philosophers who practised concealment before him, 
including Avicenna, al-Farabi, Plato and Aristotle. Avicenna, for instance, 
as Ibn Tufayl says, and as my examination of his works—al-Shifa@ and 
Ishárát-—reveals, practised concealment Apart from his own method of 
concealment, al-Farabi devoted a whole work to the reconciliation of the 
views of Plato and Aristotle in which he engaged in detailed comparative 
analysis of the methods of concealment employed by both philosophers 
According to al-Fárábi, Plato uniformly turned to myths, fables and meta- 
phors to create an impression on the reader that his exposition 1s imaginary 
and symbolic In so doing he secured the liberty of expressing himself in 
direct and clear language on vital issues, trusting that he would again be 
thought of as being symbolic and mysterious even though his language is 
direct and clear. By hiding his intentions Plato pointed to his assumption 
that the knowledge of "profound truths" should not be declared to the many 
and that philosophy can only be practised by the competent few. 


Aristotle, says al-Farábi, also believed that philosophy ıs for the few, but 
employed a technique totally different from that of Plato — Aristotle's method 
was very condensed and precise, and demanded a knowledge of strict logical 
reasoning and proof in every moment from premises to conclusion. Further- 
more, Aristotle reached valid conclusions from omitted or implied premises, 
formed syllogisms from the inferences of other hidden syllogisms and recorded 


(75) Hayy, p 15. 
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his "wisdom" in a technical language whose secrets could be pierced only by 
the specialist ۴ : "s 

Al-Farabi concludes that, using different methods, both philosophers 
include internal meanings in their works And asis by now clear, Ibn Tufayl 
chose to employ the medium of a tale and a special philosophic and literary 
style to hide his internal meaning It is to a consideration of his literary 
style I should now turn. 


(b) Style 

In discussing Ibn Tufayl's method of coucealment many aspects of his 
literary style and mode of expression were necessarily discussed In order to 
avoid repetition I shall present a brief description of aspects of his style which 
I have not yet considered Since style and expression are literary matters, 
my remarks cannot be entirely objective or wholly based on proof I shall, how- 
ever, confine my comments to observations grounded on a critical reading of 
the text 
One familiar with the effective expression (baldgha) of the Arabic langu- 
age and its suggestive expressions finds Ibn Tufayl revealing these qualities in 
his lucid expression and pertinent use of terminology Arab writers pride 
themselves on their ability to express and repeat their ideas in different garbs 
and phrases which therichness of their language makes possible Rhetoric and 
a powerful use of terminology are qualities of both pre-Islamic and Islamic 
literary prose The inimitabihty (:158z) of the Qur'àn, its “miraculous” 
character, is not infrequently attributed to the capacity of the Prophet to 
reiterate the “truths” 1n a novel way every time he uttered a verse. 


Whatever merits such a style may have, Ibn Tufayl does not employ it. 
Repetition is scarce, and the terminology is chosen according to the varying 
degrees of impact he intended. His sentences flow naturally and with ease ; 
artificiality of expression hardly finds its way into his style.” 

(76) Al-Farabi, Kitab al-jam‘ bayna ra'yayy al-hakimayn Aflatin wa Aristá (The book of 
reconciliation of the views of the two sages Plato and Aristotle), ed. A Nader, Beirut, 


1960, pp 84-85. 

(77) Compare his style with that of Avicenna in the Shifa’ and Ishárát; Avicenna gives the 
impression that he made great use of Arabic dictionaries It is also worth noting that, 
in spite of Ibn Tufayl’s idiomatic and lucid expression, he commits several mistakes in 
grammar and usage. He also, though infrequently, employs awkward phrases in a 
circuitous manner Examples of grammatical mistakes and awkward expressions are 


the following: 
Ibid, p 38 dus 3 علها‎ Lee «dai $ JI A ما رال‎ : Hayy pp 4-5 حل فته العلوم‎ 
Ibid, p. 33 كان تست ادا هی ابطات تیه اشد كاوه‎ Gm 
These should read as follows: 
و يتواليان حی... كانت‎ le oU s و ما زال ارال و الضعف‎ and حذق ف العلوم‎ 
إذا اطأت عليه اشتد بكاؤه‎ 


One may argue that these mistakes were committed not by him but by the scribe, but 
whoever was responsible, they do not undermine the quality of the work. 


9 
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Ibn Tufayl seems to have weighed every word, and calculated every 
effect very patiently He could not have been casual about his method and 
style Everything is made to appear as important as the author felt ıt to be. 
There is an excited, dynamic and luminous simplicity in his style; his. voca- 
bulary on the whole 1s crisp, vivid and resonant. 


A marked change 1n style 1s discerned when the scene is shifting to a new 
philosophie problem or to some important matter that commands the atten- 
tion of [bn Tufayl's main character For instance, when narrating Hayy's 
logical investigation of the problem of the eternity of the world, and his 
observation of the movement of the stars, he uses a "neutral," less suggestive 
vocabulary, cut to fit the purely objective meaning he desires to express. But 
when he is describing Hayy's elevation to the vision of the Necessary Being 
and his complete absorption in Him, the style becomes more poetic, intense 
and emphatic and the vocabulary more luxurious, suggestive and vibrant. 
Here too the narration picks up momentum, reminiscent of the Bergsonian 
style in communicating philosophical truth ?? 


Sentimentality and impulsive harrowing of emotion have little place in 
Ibn Tufayl’s style  Hayy's reactions are rendered vigorous and intense at 
certain stages, yet they appear natural and tempered by a restraint of senti- 
ment Even in the midst of Hayy's perplexity when the doe dies, and in his 
amazement when he caught sight of Asal, one observes no shapelessness or 
chaos in reaction Hayy was always in control of the situation and consistent 
in his reactions; these were dominated by his unfailing purpose yearning 
to comprehend, analyze and dispel the mystery Hayy's inquisitive trait fully 
determined the course of his action. It was his curious disposition that incited 
him to the height of his attainment Ibn Tufayl’s style bestows upon all 
this the atmosphere of truth and actuality 


The whole work with its abundant details seems to the critical observer 
to have unity of action 1n the person of Hayy. He was the focal point of all 
its dramatic and philosophic aspects 


Strictly from the literary point of view Ibn Tufayl's success was, in my 
opinion, largely, though not exclusively, due to his capacity to utilize philoso- 
phic facts for the purpose of fiction, and to utilize fiction for the purpose of 
a philosophic understanding of things, neither component 1s sacrificed for 
the other This balance and proportion between the powers of vision and 
expression of ideas, and their interdependence, constitute a basic merit 
strongly emphasized by literary critics for works of this type 2 


In the exposition of the most abstract ideas, Ibn Tufayl evades the 
drawbacks of being a mere reporter Even in Part II (c), (d), and Part III, 
where the 1maginative style 1s tenuous, the dramatic style continues to give his 
ideas effectiveness and dynamism, in fact the dramatic element rarely lapses, 
and the author’s careful attention to the details of Hayy’s environment 
renders the scene real and natural?? Environmental details and philosophic 


(78) Compare Part 11 (d) with Part 11] (c), especially pp. 73-90, and pp. 120-35 1n Hayy. 
(79) Cf. Wharton, E. The Writing of Fiction. New York. 1925, pp. 22-23. 
(80) Hayy, pp. 36-38, 46-47, 53, 139-42. 
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facts stand obediently, as it were, before him with all their development 
defined, and the small incidents disposed in order. 


One can see that Ibn Tufayl thought seriously and made a real effort 
to present the story and to tell it in a way that would give the effect he desired: 
that is, to display the facts in nature and in the Heavens, so that they might 
announce the meaning he saw in them through Hayy. His imagination 
seemed never to fail, his skill 1n. delineating the details of the scene with 
exquisite lightness and precision gives the reader the illusion of being Hayy, 
or of being one with the action and scene. And this is what he was after ; 
he wanted his readers to participate in Hayy's intellectual adventures?! and 
to acquire some of Hayy's knowledge ; in this he seems on the whole to have 
succeeded. 


When one looks back after finishing the story one sees 1t as a complete 
design, compact and satisfying to the eye Most facts seem to be relevant, 
and everything leads on to what is to come, "everything tends" and the move- 
ment is brought to its climax by Hayy’s union with God, where the accumulated 
tension is finally released 1n Hayy becoming Him. 


Now, after the culmination of Hayy’s career in union with God, there 
seems to be no artistic reason for the story to continue In fact, Part IV has 
no apparent justification from the point of view of creative narration. The 
succession of events in Parts II and ILI does not and cannot lead to the last 
part. If we consider our criterion for literary evaluation, “the injury done 
to the story” and the loss of its potential value, then one can urge the follow- 
ing against Ibn Tufayl’s literary method : 


(1) The unnecessary interruption of the flow of narration by the author’s 
assertions about what 1s to come, is a definite drawback from an artistic point 
of view. Two things happen that are harmful ** The first is that the narrator 
is extricated from the context of the story and stands out as a preacher telling, 
instead of showing, “anticipating” and explaining facts, instead of allowing 
them to speak for themselves. On more than one occasion Ibn Tufayl stops 
the narrative and speaks directly to the reader The second 1s that the 
reader is estranged from his empathetic involvement with Hayy s adventure, 
which has an effect contrary to the author's intention The reader, immersed 
in and carried along by the events of the story, 1s suddenly beached by these 
interruptions and loses the illusion of being one with Hayy or with the action 
andscene. Ittakes more artistic effort to help thereader reestablish momentum 
In my opinion the complete disappearance of the author behind his artistic 
medium emphasizes the dramatic aspect, and 1mbues the events and 1deas of 
the story with more objectivity and concreteness ** Ibn Tufayl in Parts II, 
III and IV of the treatise does not adhere to this principle 


(81) Hayy, p. 6, p. 19, p. 156. 
(82) I am referring here to all parts of the treatise except Part I, The Introduction. 
(83) Ibid., p. 122, p. 132. 
(84) "The art of fiction does not begin until the novelist thinks of his story as a matter to be 


shown, to be so exhibited that it will tell itself.” | Souvage, Jacques. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Novel, Gent 1965, p. 48. 
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(2) Ibn Tufayl did not include any hint or event in Parts II and III 
leading to what is to come in Part IV. ‘There seems to be a chasm between 
them that he did not bridge. In consequence one may conclude that Ibn 
Tufayl introduced Part IV for purely philosophical reasons. Even the philo- 
sophic facts embodied 1n it do not logically arise from the preceding parts; 
both in content and form it is superimposed on the rest of the story and is 
alien to it 


It does not matter here whether the writer was aware of this chasm or 
not What matters is that the story suffers as a work of art. In fact, in a 
strict artistic sense Hayy Bın Yaqzán ıs a blend of two stories resulting from 
the author's confusion between has artistic and philosophic needs. Philosophi- 
cally he needed Part 1V to present his views concerning the harmony of 
religion and philosophy One can conceive that the parts relating to Hayy's 
development until he achieved union with God are a product of a single 
creative act of vision. ‘The events of Part IV, although occasionally rich in 
imagery and feeling, should be considered a vattonalization for the insertion of 
the writer's philosophic ideas from “outside.” Similarly, in Parts II and III, 
despite the presence of the dramatic element, one senses a cold rational appeal 
to a body of philosophic doctrines outszde the dramatic scene of the story. 
Stronger and more varied action and movement were needed to sustain the 
reader's attention in these parts. 


The two preceding points disclosed certain weaknesses inherent in Ibn 
Tufayl's narrative method’ with every interruption and reference to a body 
of doctrines that seem to come from outside foreign to the general scene, he 
diminished the artistic success of his story. Still, on the whole, Hayy Bin 
Yaqzan seems to entertain a proportionate quality of vision and philosophic 
expression, and when we consider that artistic expression was a means for Ibn 
Tufayl to express the “secrets” of his philosophy, we find that these weaknesses 
did not prevent him from reaching his goal. 


The preceding remarks about the thematic structure, literary aspects and 
method of Hayy Bin Yagzdn are intended to clear the way for a better philo- 
sophic understanding of the work For a thorough philosophical study of the 
treatise is still badly needed Such a study must, in the final analysis, say 
that many of the issues discussed in the work are living, dynamic, and timely. 
This is a work which 1s as philosophically impressive as it is artistically 
unique 


THE MUSLIM POPULATION OF UTTAR PRADESH, INDIA: 
A SPATIAL INTERPRETATION 


A.B. Mukerji 


INTRODUCTION 


"THROUGHOUT the world, and in particular in the Orient, religion has 

played a fundamental role, through its value system, in the waysof living, 
exploitation of resources, and formation of the contents of areas The drama- 
tic effects of the impact of religion on the character of areas are felt more 
profoundly in those regions where a particular religion is introduced as an 
exotic element, resisted, modified, accepted, and adopted. No other deter- 
minant forces such a tremendous shift in the qualities of habitats, habits, and 
inhabitants as comprise the basic geographical syndrome. Pockets of 
intensively changed areas with unique attributes are most often associated 
with religious minorities In their character is exhibited ın a striking manner 
the impress of religion cast by the population professing it. Since India as a 
whole, and likewise the State of Uttar Pradesh, 1s basically a Hindu area, 
itis the areas inhabited by considerable populations of the religious minorities 
which acquire unusual interest and significance in terms of their character. 
In such areas can be studied with profit the role of religion, its structure, in- 
stitutions, value systems, and processes in the historical, social, economic, and 
political lineaments of its identity and personality. Certainly, there is no 
need to emphasize the supreme significance of the identification of these areas 
and the understanding of their complex character in defining and evolving 
workable plans and solutions of the problems of national integration through 
social, economic, and political ameliorations. 


OBJECTIVES 


The major objectives of the paper are the description and interpretation 
of the spatial patterns of the relative strength of the Muslims and their 
absolute numbers in the State of Uttar Pradesh It follows logically that the 
manner in which these distributional patterns reveal the attributes of the 
areas which are casually correlated with them, 1s the minor objective Such 
historically complex areas are nowhere amenable to single-factor resolutions, 
and the explorations and discoveries of the correlates are as exciting as the 
facts of distributional patterns themselves. 


METHODOLOGY 


The methodology followed in this paper is one of explanatory description 
which is, at once, the foundation of chorography. It follows the empiricism 
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enunciated in three fundamental questions which Richard J. Russell raised 
in his classic ‘Geographical Geomorphology’: (1) what, (ii) where, and (iii) 
how much (Russell, 1949, p. 4).’ To thesé have been added the fourth ques- 
tion—how and to what extent the phenomenon reveals something of the total 
character of the areas. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The basic source of data 15 the Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1963. 
The personal observations, gazetteers, historical records, literature, and his- 
torical atlases have been used, in addition to the published geographical 


literature. 
MAPPING 


The relative numerical strength of the Muslims in the total population 
of the districts and the proportion of urban Muslims in the total Muslim 
population of the districts have been depicted in the choropleth maps (Map 
1 and Map 3) plotting the percentages computed by the author. The absolute 
numbers of Muslims in each district have been shown by filled proportional 


circles (Map 2). 
STATE GENERALITIES 


With a Muslim population of 10,788,089 the State of Uttar Pradesh ranks 
first in the country in the concentration ofthis most important religious minori- 
ty group Although the State of Uttar Pradesh lies in the solid Hindu block 
(Hoffman, 1948, p. 96),? numerically the Muslims form the second dominant 
community. They are found throughout the State, but they do not attain 
the majority status in any district, though in Rampur district their proportion 
is about 47%. While ın India as a whole their proportion in total population 
is 10 69%, they form 14 63% of the State's population. Further, the State's 
Muslim population forms about 23% of the country’s total Muslim population, 
which is a clear indication of its concentration 1n the State Earlier, in 1951, 
the State contained 25% of the country's total Muslim population Paralleling 
the country’s religious composition in the State, the Muslims form the second 
numerically largest religious group, the ratio of Hindus to Muslims in the 
State being 6:1, much higher than that of 9: 1 for the country. 


The Muslims have always been an integral part of the population, culture 
and history of the State from as early as the tenth century A.D. at least, In 
recent times, beginning in 1881 and continuing up-to-date, they have formed 
13 to 15% of the State's population. Table 1 shows that they have been able 
to maintain their numbers and growth rates through various periods of politi- 
cal vicissitudes and discriminatory economic contexts. Between 1881 and 
1961 the Muslims have registered a growth of 46,25,189 persons, i.e., about 


(1) Russell, R.J., Geographical Geomorphology, Annals of the Association of American Geo- 
graphers, Vol. 39(1949), pp. 1-11. 
(2) Hoffman, L.A., India: Mam Population Concentrations, Geographical Journal, Vo]. 91 
(1948), pp. 89-100. 
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75%, and a percentile increase of 0.88%, while during the same period the total 
population registered a growth of 2,88,96,782 persons, i.e., About 72%. Thus, 
during the period 1881-1961 the Muslims registered a higher growth than 
the general population and a much higher growth than that of 62% of the 
non-Muslim population It is to be noted from Table 1 that the Muslims 
have maintained a record of consistent increase, albeit small, from 1881 to 
1961, except for minor slumps during 1891, 1911, and 1951 in their propor- 
tion 1n the total population. The percentile changes indicating the percentage 
proportion changes and percentage changes in the absolute numbers are 
highly irregular from one decade to another, the largest percentile change of > 
about + 0 52 and the largest percentage change in absolute numbers of + 22.0 
occurring between 1931 and 1941, respectively. The sudden slump in propor- 
tion of the Muslims between 1941 and 1951 was obviously due to the migration 
of a large number of them to the newly created State of Pakistan.? However, 
the absolute number of the Muslims during the same period still showed an 
increase of 3,04,343 persons and of 3 4%, which is undoubtedly much smaller 
than the percentage increases of +220 and +195 during 1931-1941 and 
1951-1961. Despite the higher fertulity prevalent among the Muslim popula- 
tion, their growth of 3 7% is far less than 13% of the non-Muslim population, 
a fact at once suggestive of large scale out-migration. In the subsequent 
decade, 1951-1961, the recovery and progress made by the Muslims in their 
absolute numbers, their proportion and percentage growth have been re- 
markable Finally, Table 1 shows clearly that during every decade there has 
been a correspondence in the percentage changes between those of Muslim 
and the non-Muslim populations, but the increases in the former have been 
larger than those of the latter Considering that before 1947 the Muslims 
were no more mobile than the non- Muslim population, the fact oftheir higher 
growth may reasonably be attributed to their higher rate of natural increase. 
This finding gains additional weight when we realise that conversion to Islam 
has been practically negligible in the State during the British period of its 
history, and thus the addition to their numbers through conversion has been 
very little, if any. In the Census Reports of the State the highly prolific 
nature of the Muslim population has been stressed again and again. Bhat- 
nagar (1967Y* has emphasized that the Muslims have a higher birth and 
survival rate than the Hindus, which should be recognized as a statistical 
fact The greater fertility of Muslims has also been emphasized by Davis 
(1951).5 Higher fertility, large size of the famulies, a greater life expectancy 


(3) The increase 1n the Muslim population during 1881 and 1961 was 7776. Thus, on an 
average, for each decade the growth was approximately 77—8=9.6%. Applying this 
growth rate to the population of 87,22,864 of 1941, the Muslim population in 1951 should 
have been about 9,560,256, while the actually enumerated figure was only 9,027,207. 
Thus the estimated volume of out-migration of the Muslims from the State to Pakistan and 
also to other States of India was approximately 5,33,049. 

(4) Bhatnagar, P.P., Census of India, 1961, Vol. 15, Uttar Pradesh, Part I-A(u), General 
Report on the Census, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1967, p. 122. 

(5) Davis, K., The Population of India and Pakistan, New Jersey. Princeton University Press, 
1951, p. 139. 
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resulting from a higher protein diet based mainly on meat, the urban 
residential nature which somewhat spares them from rural famines, the 
widely prevalent widow remarriage and only one-way nature of conversion 
have helped the Muslims to increase their numbers at the expense of the non- 
Muslims (Gallagher, 1968, and Impertal Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, 1907) ab 


Table r 


MusLIM POPULATION 





Percentage Percentage decade 


Years Num ber scat - ps i aor Maule 
population 
1881 6,162,900 13.74 — — سب‎ 
1991 6,346,651 13 53 —0.21 -- 300 + 4.8 
1901 6,731,034 13.84 +0 31 + 605 + 2 
1911 6,658,373 13.82 —0.02 سب‎ l1 — 09 
1921 6,481,032 13.88 +0 06 — 28 — 5| 
1931 7,181,927 14.42 +0 54 4-10 81 + 6.1 
1941 8,722,864 15.43 +101 4-2] 45 +122 
1951 9,027,207 14.28 —115 + 3.4 +133 
1961 10,788,089 14.62 +0 34 +195 +161 





Source: (1) Census of India, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921, 1931. 1941, 1951, and 
(it) Paper No I of 1963 of Census of India. 


In the pre-British period, the increase 1n Muslim population in the State, 
as in the rest of India, must have been very largely due to conversion of 
Hindus to the Islamic faith. Unfortunately, although a large amount of 
literature is available on the processes, motives and social and economic con- 
sequences of conversion, the actual numbers affected are nowhere available. 
Since the Muslims came to India as invaders and settled here as rulers in 
very small numbers, it is quite reasonable to suggest that their subsequent 
large numbers must have been the result of widespread and massive conver- 
sion in the pre-British period, in addition to their high fertility and survival 
rates. This has been pointed out repeatedly in published literature ( Davis 
1951, Gallagher, 1968, and Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, 1907) "ab, 


In Uttar Pradesh conversion to Islam had started before the establishment 
of the Delhi Sultanate (12 cent AD). There were Muslim communities in 
the State before the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate (Qureshi, 1962) 8 


(6) a. Gallagher, C.F., Islam, International Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, ed. D L Sills 
Vol. 8, New York. MacMillan and Company, 1968, pp. 203—204. : 


b. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, 1907, p. 474 
(7) a. Davis, Ibid., p. 193. 

b. Gallagher, 7bid., pp. 203-204. 

c. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Ibid., p. 474. 


(8) Qureshi, I., The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent, S'G 
Mouton, 1962, p. 65. ravenhage, 
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Their importance in the propagation of Islam was very great (Qureshi, 1962).° 
Soon after Ghori overthrew Delhi and Kannauj dynasties and established 
Muslim domination, the invaders settled down as rulers and proprietors of 
the conquered soil and Islam became stronger and more widespread The 
conquest provided opportunities for immigration and conversion. Most of 
the large scale conversions were effected during the 15th and 16th centuries 


(Mujeeb, 1967, p. 22),'? and attained their peak during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb (Baines, 1893).!! 


Although many caste Hindus were converted to Islamic faith, the largest 
number of converts came from the scheduled caste groups The greatest 
attraction for the lower castes of Hindus lay in the social organization of 
Islam, which was founded on the basis of equality and fraternity It is thus 
reasonable to suggest that the assumption of political power, coupled with 
the inherent Islamic features of egalitarianism and broad humanitarianism, 
hastened the process of Islamization among the conquered peoples (Rahman, 
1955).!? It is extremely important and relevant to emphasize that the extensive 
conversion was not effected, and could not be effected, through sword (Ikram, 
1964).? It was, on the other hand, spread by conquest and occupation, or- 
ganized and at times militant religious activity and peaceful missionary work 
(Gallagher, 1968).'* It was only sometimes by force but it was mostly through 
voluntary conversion of non-monotheistic groups that Hindus could be con- 
verted on such a massive scale (Gallagher. 1968).^ This explains why the 
Muslims are found ın every district of the State. The main agencies for 
conversion were the mystics (Mujeeb, 1967), and from 16th and 17th centuries 
onwards the spread of Islam was carried on through Sufi brotherhoods 
(Rahman, 1966) ۲7 The Sufis migrated into the State between the 12th and 16th 
centuries A D (Ikram, 1964) !? It ıs their slow and patient missionary work 
that converted the vast majority (Qureshi, 1962)? to the Islamic faith The 
Sufis fused their Islamic doctrine with the culture and philosophy of India 
and thus brought a large number of non-Muslims within the Muslim fold 
(Shushtery, 1954). Undoubtedly, to a large extent the appeal of sufi and 

fagir activities, their missionary goals coated with veneers of religious fervour, 


(9) Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent S’Gravenhage, 
Mouton, 1842, p 16. 


(10) Mujeeb, M., The Indian Muslims, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1967, p. 22 


(11) Baines, J.A., General Report, Census of India, 1891, London, Eyre and Spottishwoode, 
1893, p. 168. 
(12) Rahman, F.. Islam, London, Weidemfeld and Nicolson, 1955, p. 2. 


(13) Ikram, S.M., Muslim Cwilization in India, New York, Columbia University Press, 1964, 
p. 123. 


(14) Gallagher, op. cit., p. 203. 

(15) Ibid. 

(16) Mujeeb, op. cit., p. 6. 

(17) Rahman, op. cit., p. 6. 

(18) Ikram, op. cit., p. 124. s 
(19) Qureshi, op. cit., p. 78. 


(20) Shushtery, A.M.A., Outlines of Islamic Culture, Bangalore, Bangalore Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954, p. 24. 
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to the common mass of population lay in the fact of their parallelism to, and 
convergence on the existing medicval saint poet-reformation tradition con- 
stantly harping on social egalitarianism and monotheistic religious systems. 
The effects of sufi activities in the resultant process of conversion were far 
more widespread, deep, sustained and permanent than forcible conversion 
adopted by administrators and soldiers The Sufi activities were highly 
organized with their monasteries, 5215214 (spiritual line), dargahs (shrines), 
and khankahs (establishments) The shaikh also had a spiritual status and 
the stories of miraculous acts of Sufis aided and quickened conversion. At 
places with the conversion of its head the entire caste population followed 
the lead. The fagirs also played a significant role in the diffusion of Islam 


(Syed Amir Ali, 1952) ?! 


The larger number of conversions to Islam in the earlier years stemmed 
more from socio-economic causes than from religious motivation (Gallagher, 
1968). On account of sheer economic pressure and discriminatory 
treatment, the bulk of Hindus were obliged to walk into the fold of Islam 
(Srivastava, 1964) 23 The converts consisted mostly of Hindus of low castes 
(Srivastava, 1950).24 Conversion was motivated by the natural social desire 
to become full members of the body-politic with all its advantage, freedom 
from jizyah tax, monetary gain, jobs, restoration of previous posts for dis- 
missed persons, release from prison, escape from punishment for the criminals, 
acquiring zamindari and mansabdari by gifts, restoration of zamindari, and 
securing of influential posts such as those of faujdar, kotwal, vakil, local rajah, 
and qanungos (Sangar, 1971; Gallagher, 1968; and Qureshi, 1962 ( c 
Firoz Tughlaq and Sikandar Lodi made it the chief aim of their policy to , 
convert the Hindus to Islam (Srivastava, 1964) 2۶ Firoz Tughlaq encouraged 
conversion by giving 7642175, rewards in cash, titles, honours, and State employ- 
ment (Srivastava, 1950) ? Since the agencies and processes of conversion 
and their motivation operated, in varying degrees and with varying intensities, 
throughout the State, the Muslims spread over the whole area. In a major 
way, it is the regional variation in the extent of conversion which explains 
the geographic patterns of the numbers of proportions of Muslim population 
in the State It ıs in this context that the locale, the process, and the intensity 
of conversion gain their significance. 


(21) Syed Amir Ali, The Spirit of Islam, London, Christophers, 1952, p. 471. 
(22) Gallagher, op cit., p. 203. 
(23) Srivastava, A.L, Medieval Indian Culture, Agra, S.L. Agarwala and Company, 1964, 
p. 43. 
(24) Srivastava, A.L., The Sultanate of Delhi, Agra, S.L. Agarwala and Company, 1950, 
p. 480. 
(25) a. Sangar, S.P., Conversion of Hindus to Islam During Aurangzeb's Reign, Panjab Uni- 
versity Research Bulletin (Arts), Vol. 2, 1971, pp. 61-68. - 
b. Gallagher, op. cit., p. 203. 
c. Qureshi, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
(26) Srivastava. op. cit., p. 45. 
(27) Ibid., p. 315. í 
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It may be’ noted'that the absolute numbers, the' proportion in ‘total 
population, and the proportion in the total Muslim population of the State 
vary among the five natural-cultural divisions (Table 2) The West Plain 
contains as many as 5,316,495 Muslim persons. This accounts for almost 50% 
of the total Muslim population of the State and 21% of the total population 
of the Division—both good measures of their major concentration. The East 
Plain with a Muslim population of 2,712,468 persons forming 25% of the 
total Muslim population of the State and 12% of the total population of the 
division is the second major area of concentration Only slightly less impor- 
tant is the Central Plain. The three Plain Divisions contain about 96% of 
the total Muslim population of the State leaving only 2. 5% in the Hills and 
Plateau (Bundelkhand and Mirzapur) and 1.1% in the Himalayan Zone. 
The concentration of the Muslims in the Plain Divisions and their small 
numbers ın the other divisions follow the distributional and concentrational 
patterns of the general population This is clearly the result of the areal con- 
centration of conversion ın the Plains [n addition, it should be noted that 
the original Muslims were essentially the inhabitants of the Plains and the 
cultural ecology of the Plains persisted in their mode of living after they 
settled in these areas Lastly, the strongest political control exercised by the 
Muslim rulers extended over the Plains. 





Table 2 
Percentage in Percentage in 
Nast ا‎ on Muslim Total Muslim Total Popula- 
9 Population Population tion of the Natu- 
ofthe State ral Division 
l. Himalayan 120,154 1.1 4.5 
2. West Plain 5,316,495 49,2 21.1 
3. Central Plain 2,370,876 21.9 13.2 
4. East Plain 2,712,468 25.3 12.07 

5. Hills and Plateau 268,096 23 6.5 


(souRcE: Census of India, Paper No. I of 1963, 196r Census-Religion ). 


Finally, another interesting characteristic of the distributional pattern of 
the Muslim population in the State 1s their higher urban residence than that 
of the general population About 28% of the State's Muslim population lives 
in the urban areas as compared to the 14% of the general population of the 
State, and only 10% of the Hindu population. 


lhe same urban preponderance is revealed for the different natural 
cultural divisions of the State (Table 3). The largest number ofurban Muslims 
(1,497,321) occurs in West Plain where they form about 30% of the total 
Muslims. In the Himalayan Division, however, although the number of the 
urban Muslims is the smallest, their proportion is as high as 38%; while in 
the Hills and Plateaus Division their proportion of 41951s the highest. These 
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figures stand out strikingly when compared to those for general population. 
For example, in the Hills and Plateaus Division, while about 7 to 24% of the 
general population is urban, as many as 41% of the Muslims are urban re- 
sidents. In every Division and every district of the State the Muslims are far 
more urban than the general population. 


In the areas of their large number and proportion the Muslims are 
preponderantly ruralities. This is particularly striking ın the Terai districts 
of Kheri, Bahraich, Gonda, Basti, Gorakhpur, and Deoria (Maps 2 and 3). 
On the other hand, the higher proportion of urban Muslims are found ın the 
districts, such as Almora, Jhansi, Agra, Kanpur, and Varanasi, where their 
absolute numbers and proportions are low to very low, the most striking 
example being that of Almora where the proportion, number, and the pro- 
portion of urban Muslims in the total Muslim population are 04%, 2838, 
and 91%, respectively Again, the proportion of urban to total Muslim 
population is higher than the State average in these districts, such as Naini 
Tal, Bijnor, Moradabad, Agra, Rampur, Kanpur, Jhansi, Lucknow, 
Bareilly and Varanasi, in which the proportion of total urban population 
in the total general population is also higher than the State average. On the 
other hand, interestingly, there is a series of districts, such as Tehri Garhwal, 
Garhwal, Almora, Budaun, Mirzapur, Hamirpur, and Banda m which al- 
though the proportion of urban population in the total general population is 
low as compared to the State average, that of Muslim population 1s high 
The most striking example is that of Almora district in which the proportion 
of urban Muslims in the total Muslim population is as exceptionally high as 
91%. Further, in many districts of Oudh, such as Rae Bareli, Bahraich, Gonda, 
Bara Banki, Faizabad, Sultanpur, Pratapgarh, Basti, Deoria, Azamgarh, and 
Jaunpur, the proportions of both urban population and urban Muslims are 
low to very low. 


One important reason of the urban concentration of the Muslims is 
clearly the economic opportunities available in urban areas since the period of 
establishment of Muslim rule, simultaneously sustained by the residence of 
nobility and the rulers, and the demand for products generally produced by 
the artisan classes who were pretty soon converted to Islamic faith Not less 
significant must have been the conditions of security created for the Muslims 
in the urban places against the supposed and alleged hostile attitudes of the 
Hindus predominating in the area The urban Muslim concentrations thus 
appear as distinctive islands in the overwhelming Hindu context It is relevant 
to recall that Islam had grown up within the framework of an urban civiliza- 
tion, and its social background was the settled life of the centralised State 
(Gibb, 1953).* Further, Sufism was also accepted in a large measure by 
urban artisan classes (Gibb, 1953).? Also, the numerically dominant Sheikhs 
are relatively more urban. "They were associated with administration during 
the Mogul period and were large landowners, often absentee, and keepers of 
orchards. They played a major role in trade, hawking and indigenous forms 


(28) Gibb, H A.R., Mohammedanism, London, Oxford University Press 1953, p. 12 
(29) Gibb, Ibid. p. 13 
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of transportation (Schwartzberg, 1965 ).° In addition, the serving castes 


found it expedient at some time to adopt the faith of their patrons (Schwartz- 
berg, 1965)?! 


Historically also the first major concentrations of the Muslims were 
located in urban areas. From the Sultanate period (12th to 16th cent ) itself 
Muslims were mostly confined to cities and worked as artisans, shopkeepers, 
clerks, and petty traders (Srivastava, 1950) ° Further, most of the larger 
towns were Muslim foundations and the Muslim invaders made no serious 
attempt to dispossess Hindus of their rights to cultivate the soil but clung rather 
to urban pursuits (U.P Census Report, 1931).? There was a lot of conversion 
in towns providing advantages to outcastes of profession and trade such as 
weavers, dyers, barbers, blacksmiths and government servants. Also, in the 
towns were located the large mosques and the associated khutba and madrasah 
carrying on religious and social activities. The first places to be inhabited 
by the original Muslims, sufis, faqtrs and mystics were, therefore, the local 
and regional urban centres located mostly in the Plains. From these centres 
of local political authority and religious gatherings the Muslims gradually 
and slowly spread into the countryside and trails of conversion spread their 
vast network facilitated by good accessibility, and supported, protected, and 
encouraged by the State itself, which wielded a far more effective control on 
the Plains than anywhere else. These Muslims were mostly the original ones 
in the beginning, but pretty soon were changed into a heterogeneous com- 
munity with the incorporation in it of the converted groups who, as shown by 
their caste designations, were in a vast majority The original Muslims never 
really ventured out much into the countryside with their supposedly hostile 
rural Hindu population until the late stages in the Imperial period, and had 
to depend mostly on the urban converted groups for their daily living services 
and urban activities. The historical pattern of the original and urban artisan 
converted groups of Muslims in the urban places and the converted Muslims 
from scheduled caste groups dominating in the rural areas has had a remark- 
able persistence for long 


In general, in the rural areas, the Muslims do not reveal any preference 
for particular tracts, and hence their distributional patterns correspond closely 
to those of the general rural population On the other hand, their concentra- 
tion is quite marked 1n the urban centres which have functioned as capitals 
during the Muslim rule and have developed small trade and transport, 
handicrafts, cottage and household industries and other similar economic 
activities involving skill and art 


In both the rural and urban areas the distribution of Muslims ıs clearly 
one of striking segregation and concentration Villages inhabited entirely by 
Muslims are common throughout the State Similarly, in multi-religious 


(30) Schwartzberg, J. E., “The Distribution of Selected Castes in the North Indian Plain.” 
Geographical Review, 1965, pp. 477-9 : 
(31) Schwartzberg, Ibid, p. 492. 
(32) Srivastava, op. cit., p 483. 
(33) U.P Census Report, Part I, 1931, p. 137. 
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villages and urban areas they are invariably segregated in mohallas of their 
own, characterised by social sand economic isolation and social-ecologieal 








introversion. . 
Table 3 
MUSLIM POPULATION 
Percentage of 
Natural divisions Urban Muslims urban to total 
Muslims 
1. Himalayan 45,396 380 
2. West Plain 14,97,321 29.8 
3 Central Plain 7,24,691 31.4 
4. East Plain 3,90,581 14.4 
5. Hills and Plateau l 1,07,764 41.4 
(Computed from data provided in Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1963, 1961 


Census —Religion ) 


REGIONAL PATTERN 


Two distinct blocks of concentration of Muslim population, Rohilkhand 
and Oudh, can be easily discerned on Maps 1 and 2 Further detailed descrip- 
tion has been organized on the basis of five regions ( Map 1) constructed on 
the criterion of per cent proportions, very low (less than 576), low (5 to 10%), 
moderate (10 to 15%), high (15 to 20%), and very high ( more than 20%). 
These five types of regions, for the sake of convenience of analysis and descrip- 
tion, have been fused into three broad types, high (more than 15%), moderate 
(10 to 15%), and low (less than 10%). In the discussion of their proportion 
in the total population, the absolute numbers of the Muslims have been 
incorporated, thus eliminating the possibility of an unrealistic interpretation. 


A REGIONS or HicH CONCENTRATION 
The following areas are included in this group: 


(i) Upper Ganga-Yamuna Doab, 
(ii) Rohilkhand, 

(ii) Central Plain, and 

(iv) Eastern ‘Terai 


(i) The districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, 
and Aligarh contain 1,648,442 Muslims, who form about 15% of the State’s 
total and about 21% of the general population of the area. The proportion 
varies from the. minimum of 16.3% in Bulandshahr to the maximum of 30.7% 
in Saharanpur-districts. The district of Meerut contains as many as 5,68,951 
Muslims, the second largest concentration in the State, while the third one 
containing 4,92,045 Muslims is located in the district of Saharanpur. 
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;While as*many as,1,349,825 Muslims live in rural areas, those: residing. 
in the urban areas number 2,98,417:.and form about 18% of the total Mus- 
lims, thé proportion: being:far less than that of 28% for the State. The 
district of Bulandshahr has the lowest proportion of urban. Muslims with 
21%, while Meerut with 35% has the largest proportion. About 10% of the 
urban Muslims of the State live in the Doab region. ji 


In this area the Muslim population increased upto 1931 and decreased 
thereafter "There has been a large decrease in the number of urban Muslims? 
in the districts ol Saharanpur, Meerut, and Muzaffarnagar. 


The large number of Muslims in this area 1s related to a large number 
of complex factors— social, historical, and political. Nearness to the Imperial 
capital of Delhi must have facilitated, through administrative, political and 
military control the processes of conversion and the settling of Muslims in 
large numbers A large number of patrons with enormous purchasing power 
and a style of living which involved the continuous use of sophisticated 
articles encouraged the development of weaving, ornamental pottery, and 
wood-carving in Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, Meerut, and Bulandshahr, 
where a large Muslim artisan class population became concentrated.?^ 'Their 
traditional association with these household and cottage industries continues 
even to this day, and maintains the concentration, more particularly, in the 
urban areas 


(ii) Rohilkhand, a classic cultural-geographical area, was carved out by 
the Pathan Rohillas and comprises the districts of Bijnor, Moradabad, 
Rampur, Badaun, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, and Pilibhit, basically the tract 
between Ganga and Sarda Rivers In this region live 2,476 599 Muslims, 
forming about 23% of the State's Muslim population and about 29% of the 
region's general population (as compared with 14.63% of the State's general 
population) As many as 7,16,301 Muslims, forming 29% of the total Mus- 
lims of the region, live in the urban areas a 


Among the districts of the State Moradabad has the largest number of- 
Mushms, 7,35,216 The smallest number of 1,29,832 of Muslims in the 
region live in the Pilibhit district From a minimum of 15 2% in the district 
of Shahjahanpur the proportion of Muslims reaches a maximum of 47% in 
the Rampur district Further the proportions of urban Muslims range from 
a minimum of 24% ın Badaun to a maximum of 39% 1n Shahjahanpur district. 
In almost all the districts the Muslims are far more urban than the general 
population For example, while only 2 62% of the population of Pilibhit district 
is urban, the proportion of urban Muslims is 25% The figures for Shahjahan- 
pur district are 13 44% and 3996, respectively. Since 1921, the largest numbers 
of urban Muslims have remained concentrated in Meerut and Rohilkhand 
Divisions In many respects, therefore, several attributes of distributionla 





(34) Calico printing at Jahangirabad, pottery at Khurya, rug at Jewar, muslin at Sikandrabad, 
wood-carving at Bulandshahr and Shikapur, glassmaking 1n Bulandshahr tahsil, durries at 
Pilkhuwa, scissors and knives and handloom cloth in Meerut Tahsil are all traditionally 


associated with Muslims. 
X 
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and concentrational patterns of the Muslims mark the West Plain out as a 
p pes area. They seem to justify that the realms of religious 
aiths give at least a crude approximation to major culture areas (Wagner 
and Mikesell, 1962).34 nee 


The Rohilkhand Region was under the Mushm pohtical control 
periodically, since the 13th’century A D Sultan Firoz brought the district 
of Bareilly under Muslim rule in 1290, A D Bijnor was a part of the 
Sarkar of Sambhal in the Subah of Delhi in Akbar's kingdom Rampur as 
a Muslim State was created; ın, the, h7th. century Pilibhit was incorporated 
into the Rohilla kingdom in the 18th century. The political control pro- 
vided the basic support to the process of conversion from early times. 


_ The second important factor in the concentration of the Muslims ın this 
region, was the role played, by 40275, bus, and sufi, mystics In the 12th 
century Badaun became a centre. of conversion with, the active support, pro- 
vided by Qutbuddin Aibak and Altamash, There were many, Muslim 
communities in, Badaun, even, before the Muslim conquest (Qureshi, 1962) 35 

Lastly, the large concentration was sustained: by the specialised. skill 
used in the cottage and household. industries, such as papier mache and. brass- 
work in, Badaun, ornamentab brassware in Moradabad, wooden. toys in, 


` ۱ t " a "m 
Dhampur, pocket-knife in Bijnor and boat-building and wood-carving in 


Pair. 


(iii) The Central Plain Region is comprised: of: only three districts of 
Sitapur, Bara Banki, and Lucknow and; contains 7,93,471 Muslims who form 
about, 7 3% of the States Muslim population and about 18% of the general 
population of the region. About 34% of the Muslims live,in the urban areas 
of, thé, region, (as contrasted with the State average of 28%). The proportion. 
of Muslims, in, these districts is much less than in the Rohilkhand Region 
Lucknow, with 74% of its Muslims living in the urban areas,is very striking 
but this district has the highest, urban component,af the general population 
in the State, 

The, region was, morg or less, the core of the Oudh kingdom and hence 
political support was, always available in a, large measure to the process of, 
conversion. "Ata, much earlier period, during the; 15th. century, Sitapur. was. 
a part, of; Jaunpur kingdom, while the Satrikh, headquarters. of Satyid, Salar 
located in Bara Banki district, started the conversion activities.during the 13th. 
apd.l4th centuries. Above, all, the.great,seat of, Muslim, culture- located, in 





(38) Wagner, P L and, Mikegell, N.W., Readings in, Culfural. Geography, Ch | 
کی عي‎ YOO p. 55 eadings. in, Cultural. Geography, Chicago, Chicago- 
(36) Qureshi, op. cit و‎ p. 66. 
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Lucknow attracted a large Muslim population, both of foreign and indrgenous 
extractions. As in other areas of concentration, specialised skills have 
sustained a large volume of Muslim population. Cotton prints, cotton rugs, 
silver filigree works and. the famous chrkken cloth of Lucknow are all tradi- 
tionally associated with Muslim artisans and craftsmen. 


The important Muslim groups of this region are Sh ukh, Saiyid, Behna 
(cotton-carder), Pathan, Julaha, and Palhan. 


In the Eastern Terar Regren, comprising the districts of Khen, 
Bahraich, Gonda, and Basti, live 1,519,088 Muslims. They form about 14% 
of the State's Muslims, and about 23% of the general population of the region 
The urban component accounts for only 7% of the total Muslim population 
ofi the region Im the Tena region the proportions are higher than in the 
Central Plain Region. 


Besides the active participation in, and the political protection: provided 
to the process of conversion by the Gorakhpur Sarkar of Akbar, of which the 
region formed a part, the antiquity of Muslim settlements and the prosely- 
tizing activities of Sufis resulted in a large concentratiom of the Muslims 
Bahraich became an important religious centre focusing on the traditions of 
Ghazi Miyan Rin (Salan Mas‘tid Ghazi) Some of the Muslim settlements in 
this district were established before the advent of the Muslim, rule (Qureshi, 
1962) Rallying round Kabir andidrawn to him by his reforming ideology, 
a. large numben of weavers: (74iahas) were converted to Islamic faith im the 
15th and} li6th centuries ®  Shaikhs, Pathans and. Rajputs are the other 
Muslim: groups found in this region However, their numben is smaller here 
than im Rohilkhand and: in, the Upper Doab, suggesting that tlie mass: of 
Muslim population is comprised» ofi the persons.ofischeduled castes origin 
converted: to: Islamic faith Voluntary. conversion-of large groups of julahas 
was. highly. significant (Dwivedi, 1947) ?? 


B. Two regions of. low proportions of Muslims and their” small’ numbers 
are strikingly revealed in Maps 1 and 2 These are the Hills and Plateau 
Division in the south and Himalayan Division in the north. Also included’ 
is the isolated district of Mainpuri in the Central Doab 


(i), The Hills. and Plateau Division. actually co-extends with the well- 
known cultural region of Bundelkhand, a. traditional stronghold of Bundela- 
Rajputs, and the, backward forested, hilly, rather inaccessible, trans-Kainur, 
and,transeSon region af Mirzapur district inhabited. mainly by scheduled 
tribes, 


Only 2,68,096 Muslims live in this region. They form only: 2 5% of the 
State's total and 6.5% of the total population of the region: About 41% of 
the Muslims of the region: live in urban areas, which 1s-the. highest in the 
State, 

(37) Qureshi, Ibid- p. 66. 
(38) Maghar, the famous,shrine and. Samadhi ofiKabirzis lócated.in Basti district. 
(39): Dwivedi, H;P», Kabir, Bombay, Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya; 1947, pz 4y 
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One of the basic reasqns,for the-small number of Muslims in ithe, region’‏ ,م 
ig the hilly, rugged terrain.;which is rather inaccessible, imhospitable and.‏ 
marginally -preductive—an enyironment to which the Muslims of, foreign‏ 
extraction could hardly ever and successfully adapt their mode of living.; Even‏ 
otherwise, the region is sparsely populated because of its poor-resource-base.‏ 


,In Bundelkhand, south of the Yamuna, the martial Bundelas ever 
remained intractable to and defiant of Muslim rule and Muslim influence. 
Not only did they not allow the penetration and establishment of the effective 
Muslim political control, but thev also prevented, in a large measure, the 
process of conversion to operate in the region Some julahas and behnas were 
converted 1n the rural areas, while the Shaikhs and Pathans congregated in 
the towns. "Traditional skills in the production of velvets, silk-embroidery, 
brass- work, chintz and dyed kerchiefs characterised Muslims in the small 
towns of Erachh, Karwi, and Maraura 

(ii) In the Himalayan Division, which 1s again a distinctive cultural - 
historical region, the proportion and absolute number of Muslims are Very 
low. With a population of 1,20,154 the Muslims form only 1.1% of the State's 
total, and about 45% of the total population of the region. About 38% of 
the Muslims live in the urban areas 

An interesting fact about the Muslim population of the region has been 
the very large increase 1n its numbers and therefore 1n the percentage growth. 
Pithoragarh, Naini Tal, Garhwal, Uttar Kashi, and Dehra Dun experienced , 
during 1951-1961, a growth of 70 48, 70 19, 62 82, 40 70 and 33.03%, res- 
pectively Except for Naini Tal (growth 42%), in each of these districts the 
growth in general population was 15% or less, suggesting that the increase 
in thie-"number of Muslims in every case was mainly due to in-migration . 
Further the in-migration has been male-selective Most of these Muslims 
are engaged in petty works—construction, road-building and unspecialized 
labour attached to contractors ‘Their concentration in urban areas is revealed 
by the fact that, while the, urban components of the general population of 
Naini Tal, Almora, and Tehri Garhwal are only 4 30%, 19.52%, and 3 07%, 
respectively, the proportions of urban Muslims are 40%, 91% and 48%, 
respectively. i 

The Himalayan Region was never really brought under the effective 
political control of the Muslim rulers, who concentrated their energies on the. 
Gangetic Plain and shunned the mountainous areas — Traditional way of 
living had much to do with this Location on the flank of the main routes 
of invasion and penetration also insulated the area from the Muslim influence. 
This was further helped by the inaccessibility of the region imposed by the 
ruggedness of the terrain. 

The small number of the Muslims in this region is also in correspondence 
with the small general population Again, the small number of Muslims in 
this region 1s in contrast to the almost solid majority of the Hindus, who form 
about 97 to 9970۰0۶ the total population. In such a solid Hindu majority 
area dominated by Brahmins, Rajputs and Thakurs the operation of con- 
version process could be only minimal, if at all. Only in the Tarai and 
Kashipur tahsils of Naini Tal does one come across converted Muslims, 
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Julahas and Rains. The number of Shaikhs, Pathans, and Turks is very 
small, The influence of Najib-ud-daula who conquered Vehra Dun in 1757 
and established some: Miushim colonies and whose rule was fairly benevolent, 
was short-lived. 


Although Mainpuri remained under Muslim rule from the 15th century 
onward, the Muslims did not settle here in large numbers and conversion was 
limited. Under Maratha rule at the end of the 18th century conditions for 
their settling here were not at all favourable. The few Muslims who live 
here earnjtheir living by bangle-making or wood-carving inlaid with brass 
or silver wire 


Agra, Mathura Etawah, Unnao, Rae Bareli, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and 
Ballia have both small absolute numbers and small proportions of Muslims. 
In Agra as many as 75% of the Muslims live in urban areas Similarly, in 
Etawah and Kanpur proportions of urban Muslims are fairly large. In 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Jaunpur, Unnao, and Rae Bareli. the urban components 
are low to very low. In Eastern and Central Plains the julahas and in the 
southwest the Malkenas, converted from among Rajputs, Jats, and Banias, 
constitute the bulk of Muslim populauon 


Although both Agra and Jaunpur have been seats of Muslim political 
administration, the former an imperial, and the latter a regional,” the extent 
of conversion was limited and was effected by sufi mystics and Faqirs Local 
industries such as the making of scents in Jaunpur, and silk, gold, and silver 
embroidery, cotton and woollen carpets, carving of stone and marble, and 
marble articles inlaid with precious stones in Agra, were the occupation of 
the Muslims. 


C. REGIONS OF MEDIUM CONCENTRATION 


Middle and Lower Doab and Eastern Plain and lower districts of Central 
Plain comprise the areas of medium concentration 


In Gorakhpur, Deoria, Azamgarh, Varanasi, Allahabad, and Kanpur 
the absolute numbers are quite large, but their proportions are moderate 


Historically, the Muslim influence began operating quite early in many 
of these districts. Aligarh was brought under Muslim rule by Qutbuddin 
and conversion began in 1194, reaching peaks in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries Allahabad was brought under the Muslim fold in the 12th century 
by Shihabuddin Ghori. Partapgarh and Varanasi were included in the 
Sharki Kingdom of Jaunpur in the 15th century Later, these districts 
comprised the Subah of Allahabad of Akbar's Empire. 


Julahas form the bulk of those converted to Islam 


In the highly urbanized districts of Varanasi, Allahabad, and Kanpur 
the urban Muslims form 57%, 45% and 70% of the total Mushm populations 
and are engaged in the production of specialized cottage-industry goods and 
handicrafts, and trade in these products. 


(40) Jaunpur was founded in 1351 by Feroze Shah Tughlaq and the Sharki Kingdom was 
established 1n the 15th cantury Akbar made Fatehpur-Shrkri near Agra his imperial 
capital. 
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'' ‘From the preceding discussion the following major conclusions emergé: 


"Hj The State’ of Uttar Pradesh has'a Muslim population of 10,788,089 


persons who form 14 63% of the State's population and 23% of India’s 
Muslim population. Uttar Pradesh ranks first as far'as the concentra- 
tion of Muslims 1s concerned إن‎ | OG ۶ 


The Muslims have maintained a consistent rate of increase from 1881 
to 1961, except in 1941 and 1951, when there was a decrease. The 
rate of growth of the Muslims has always been ‘higher than that of 
the general and non-Muslim population groups This has been mostly 
due to their higher rate of natural increase and higher fertility and 
survival rates. 
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` (ii) 


(iii) Ranging in proportion from 30 to 70%, the converted Muslims of local 


extraction form the bulk of the Muslim population of the State. Most 
of these persons, before conversion, belonged to the lower and schedul- 
ed castes of the Hindu population 


The Muslims are found in each and every district of the State, but 
nowhere have they attained the status ofa majority. Their proportions 
vary from a minimum of 0.2% in Uttar Kashi to a maximum of 47% 
in Rampur district, while their absolute numbers range from a mini- 
mum of 242 in Uttar Kashi to a maximum of 7,35,216 persons in 
Moradabad. 


The universal presence of Muslims throughout the State is due to 
widespread operation of the processes of conversion. Conversion was 
not achieved through sword but primarily through persuasion and 
religious practices of sufi mystics and Faqırs, and various social, 
economic and political inducements In the pre-British period the dis- 
persal and growth of the Muslims were related both to conversion and 
higher natural increase, while the latter factor operated singly in the 
British and post-Independence periods. 


The West Plain, the Central Plain, and the Eastern Plain contain 
separately 49.2%, 219%, and 25 3%, and jointly 96.4% of the total 
Muslims of the State Only 36% of the Muslims live in the Hima- 
layan and Hills and Plateau Divisions In the State the Muslims have 
always been the dwellers of the Plains and have kept away from the 
rugged hilly and mountainous areas. In the Plains their concentration 
is associated with the Muslim political and religious control and 
influences, their routes of invasions and penetrations, the location of 
important Sufi religious and theological centres, widespread operation 
of the processes of conversion, and highly developed and widely 
marketed cottage and handicraft industries operated upon by the 
Muslims possessing specialized skills. 


In Bundelkhand, Mirzapur. and Himalayan Divisions the political 
control exercised by the Muslims had been only nominal, and social 
and cultural impacts were very weak indeed. The deep-rooted, almost 
invincible Rajput tradition in Bundelkhand, inhospitable, forested, 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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hill terrain, poor economy, the presence of tribal groups in Mirzapur 
and inaccessibility in Himalayan parts explain to a large extent the 
continuation and preservation in them of the Hindu way of living very 
effectively insulated from the Muslim influences and strengthened by 
its location in the flanks of the main tracts of the movements of the 
imperial Muslims extending through the major river valleys. In Uttar 


Pradesh, as in most other parts of the country, the Muslims are" 


characteristically the people of the plains. 
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(vii) Far more urban than the general and non-Muslim groups, the Muslims 


living in the urban areas of Varanasi, Allahabad, Kanpur, Jhansi, 
Lucknow, Agra, and Naim Tal form 57, 45, 70, 70, 74, 75 and 91% of 
the total Muslims of the (districts. As much as 28% of the State's 
Muslim population lives in urban areas ( as compared to 1476 of the 
general and 10% of the Hindu population ). 


The in-bred, self-sustained and widely operating prejudices against 
the employment of Muslims in most areas, whatever be the reasons, 
have exercised severe limitations on their movements out of the areas 
of their traditional concentration. In the absence of mobility, there- 
fore, a great deal of stability of the continuing regional pattern origi- 
nally established by the spatial variations in the intensity of the 
process of conversion is suggested This is supported by the historically 
known fact of the major concentrations of the Muslims in Rohilkhand, 
Upper Ganga-Yamuna Doab, and Oudh Plains. 


(viii) 
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AKBAR’S MAHDAR OF 1579 
Rafat Bilgrami 


HE Mahdar' of 1579 was the culminating point of the ‘Ibadat Khana? 
discussions — Religious discussions were no novelty for the Muslims ; they 
were prevalent 1n Muslim countries from the early years of the rise of Islam. 
But the ‘ulama of Akbar’s court, instead of discussing theological and juridical 
matters ın a spirit of inquiry, made the ‘Ibadat Khana a wrestling ground 
where their mutual battle of supremacy was to be decided They fought 
for precedence and priority and insulted one another Mutual recriminations 
apart, Badayuni informs us, “the controversy used to pass beyond the differ- 
ences of Sunni and Shi‘ah, of Hanafi and Shafi, of lawyer and divine, and 
they would attack the very basis of belief’’* For putting an end to this 
controversy and for other deeper reasons, which will be discussed later, Akbar 
decided on Mahdar 


For what purpose this Mahdar was prepared and what its significance 
was in the contemporary context 1s a matter of controversy among modern 
scholars To evaluate the significance of the Maldar it ıs essential that the 
document and its background should be examined and studied critically and 


()) Mahdar has been variously described as a record, a decree or a document attested by 
witnesses (Steingass Persian-English Dictionary, p. 1187). The Mahdar of 1579 was 
also a document attested by witnesses comprising the gist of the discussion held about 
the meaning of the Jjtrhad (exercise of individual judgement) and ' Murtahid and to whom 
the latter word was applicable; conferring on Akbar the authority of an /mam-i ‘Adil 
(just ruler) Abul Fadl has called the document a Sy/ (the minutes or attestation of 
a notary) and Agahi Nama (record of enlightenment); Akbar Nama (Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta 1886), III, p. 270 

‘Ibadat Khana In 1575 Akbar ordered the construction of a building called the “Ibadat 
Khana, intended for the gathering of the selected representatives of theologians, lawyers 
and mystics for theological and religious discussions It was divided into four parts—the 
western was reserved for the Saiyids, the southern for the ‘ulama, the northern for the 
shaikhs and mystics, and the eastern for nobles interested in scholastic and intellectual 
accomplishments Badayuni, Muntakhab-ut- Tawarikh, (Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta), 
I1, p. 198 

(3) Mugaddama, Ibn Khaldun (H. Rosenthal, I, p. 30, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), p. 23. 


(4) Badayuni has given a very interesting account of the “Ibadat Khana meetings. Belonging 
to the orthodox section himself, Badayuni 1s honest enough to record the shortcomings 
of his own class. Muntakhab, II, pp. 207-210; 255-256. 
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analytically. We are fortunate in having the full text of the document, both 
in the Tabagat-t Akbari? of Nizamuddin and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarntkh of 
Badayum ° 


The Mahdar was signed and sealed in the month of Rajab 987, AH / 
September 1579, A.D It was in the handwriting of Shaikh Mubarak,’ father 
of Abul Fadl, and it had been signed by Shaikh Abdun Nabi, the Chief Sadr, 
Qadi Jalaluddin Multani, the Qads-ul-Quddat, Ghazi Khan Badakhshi, one of 
the greatest scholars of the age, and the chief Mufti of the realm, Mir Sadr-i- 
Jahan ° The compiler of the Dabistan 1- Madhahib writes that the suggestion 
about the Maldar emanated from Ghazi Khan Badakhshi ° Shahnawaz Khan 
says that the leader of the ‘ulama who asserted the superiority of the Sultan-i 
‘Adil over the Mwjtahid was Ghazi Khan Badakhshi.'? 


But before taking up the Mahdar something must be said about its back- 
ground In fact the document cannot be studied in isolation It can only be 
appreciated in its context with the evolution of Akbar's political and religious 
ideas and the formulation of his religious policy The Mahdar was an 1mpor- 
tant milestone in his eclectic and tolerant policy In fact it was the sign-post 
of the new road which Akbar was opening, that of rationalism and reason as 
against that of imitation, routine and formalism. 


We are told by a contemporary authority that from childhood to adole- 
scence and from adolescence to middle age Akbar underwent several changes 
in his views and acquired special wisdom and new faith from what he saw 
and studied.!! An account of Akbar's belief and religious policy needs time 
and space; since in a short article we cannot do justice to them,'? we will only 


(5) Tabaqat, (Text, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta), II, p. 346 
(6) Muntakhab, Il, pp 271-272 


It 1s strange to note that the complete text of the document 1s missing from Akbar 
Nama. Abul Fadl gives a concise account of it, which will be referred to 1n its own place. 
The absence of the text from Akbar Nama 1s glaring, for (a) the document was so important 
that ıt was quoted verbatim by Nizamuddin and Badayuni, (b) Abul Fadl is very fond 
of giving a detailed account of everything which had the slightest reference to Akbar and 
his reign; and no one can deny the importance of the ۲۳ 


But whatever 1s written about the Mahdar by Abul Fadl 1s important as ıt gives the 
official version 
“The draft of the document when presented to Akbar,” writes Badayuni "was 1n the hand- 
writing of Shaikh Mubarak. The others had signed ıt against their will But the Shaikh 
had added at the bottom that he most willingly signed his name, for this was a matter to 
which for several years he had been anxiously looking forward ” Muntakhab, Il, p. 272 


Abul Fadl does not mention the name of his father even among the signatories of the 
document. 


(8) Besides the above-mentioned names, Abul Fadi gives one more, that of Hakim-ul-Mulk, 
and adds, "and other sagacious men of the time” Akbar Nama (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), IJI, pp 269-70. 

(9) Dabistan, Mohsin Fani, (Nawal Kishore Press), p. 326. 

(10) Ma'athir-ul-Umara, (Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1891), II, p. 384 

(11) Muntakhab, II, p. 256. 

(12) For Akbar's religious views and policy see (a) The religious policy of the Mughals, 

Sharma, S.R., (Asia Publishing House, Bombay), (b) Akbar, the Great Mughal, A.V Smith, 
(c) Parsees at the Court of Akbar; Modi, Byculla, 1903, (d) Studies in Pars: History— 
Hodivala, (e) Din-i-Ilahi, M.L. Roy Chaudhry (Calcutta University Press). 
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refer to relevant points only. In the early years of his life Akbar’was devout 
and orthodox und very considerate towards thevlogians But it was unfor- 
tunate that the two leaders of the ‘ulama class at court, Makhdum-ul-Mulk 
‘Abdullah Sultanpuri and Shaikh 'Abd-un-Nabi, the Sadr-us-Sudur, were too 
narrow-minded, too conscious of their own consequence to look at the others 
squarely in the eye and to take note of the changing times Akbar, who was 
interested in theology and other branches of knowledge and was desirous of 
getting at the truth, was disgusted with the selfishness of the ‘ulama. Their 
narrow learning and its misrepresentation for establishing the superiority of 
their own intellect estranged Akbar from the ‘ulama and he lost faith 1n Islam P 


Akbar’s interest in the comparative studv of various religions made him 
invite the leaders of different religions;'* as every religion had some good 
precepts, Akbar appreciated them and did not refer to the weaknesses 1n anv 
particular religion ^ He was concerned rather with the truth that existed 
in each religion.!? His favour to the followers of various religions was also in 
consonance with the policy of "peace with all" and tolerant spirit of the 
age." But when, due to the confusion of religions and creeds, he was requested 


(13) Badayuni sympathises with Akbar ın this malady 
o aS هری مس د طالب ”ق بود اما عامی خض و مستائف 3 مستاس‎ v S رأ‎ Bo 
را دل در شك اند اجته حبرت ر حبرت اهود و معصود ار سان رقت و سد سداد شرع‎ ۰ 
۳ Fa قضيه ممعكس‎ ale ار اسلام‎ m > > شش سال‎ Cis از‎ das E TW € ine و دس‎ Shan 
۲۵۵ دوم ص‎ - à plo» 


“The differences among the ‘ulama, among whom one would pronounce a thing as 
unlawful, and others, by some process of argument would pronounce the very same thing 
as lawful, became to His Majesty a cause of unbelief”  Badayuni, II, pp. 252-60 

(14) The other religions represented at Akbar's court besides Islam included Jainism, Zoorast- 
rianism, Christianity and. Hinduism 


(15) شا سيق‎ os $ ) le} ڪل أمد 3 ار‎ E ملل‎ Ql» sls مهدس جمح‎ off yb E TIE. ار‎ 


di F s, # z o£ 1 5 
Ee کی‎ he "PIS" bb ار‎ PIU افری لر فت‎ daa دام‎ y^ { دارد‎ 24 b AQ 
۲۱۷۳ بر نامه = سوم ص‎ | UR gh $e رده باب‎ am lio 


ار هرات و عی ان قدر 6 البقش فى ae Nee T yx‏ در شمه ادیاں مو جود و - اند (16) 


. . و حق همه حلد ابر ب دایویی - دوم ص +۲۵ 


(17) But explaining the favour shown to the Hindus, Abul Fadl leads us to believe that 1t was 
for ' (a) political reasons (b) encouraging truth and cultural stability 


سر ما یه T9‏ ناسر | S.‏ شهر ار oo»‏ ور ار فراخی حو صله بر - داش oy)‏ وررا در ساط 
قرب Ge‏ دادی-و طوائف هود را جبت bles‏ ملک و Gail‏ حقیقت ah‏ افزودی و ly‏ 
oa (ONE‏ گرم ae‏ قر مو ده calc‏ بطهور آوردی - 
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to untie the knot, he set too much store on his own consequence, turned to 
Shaikh Mubarak for giving it general recognition and the latter drafted the 
Mahdar'? to put a seal of confirmation on his intellectual powers. 


In the preamble of the Mahdar it was asserted that, due to the justice 
and exertion of the Emperor, the countrv had become an abode of security 
and peace and the centre of equity and justice and that learned people from 
‘Arab and 'Ajam had come over to settle here. The reference to ‘Arab and 
‘Ajam signified the harmony of various schools of Islamic thought on the 
points discussed in the document The emphasis by the signatories on their 
claim to represent the people is important, as only the ummat or the Jama'at 
had the right to confer authority on the Caliph or Imam. 


The heading under which the Mahdar ıs discussed by Abul Fad] is 
suggestive: “The acceptance of His Majesty's tjtzhad (exercise of individual 
judgement) by all the sagacious ones of the age 2۰ The Mahdar comprised 
the gist of the discussion held about the meaning of the word withad and 
about the question as to whom the title Mujtahid was applicable.” Though 
apparently the document tried to establish the complete superiority of a just 


ruler ) عادل‎ ol. s ) over a Mujtahid,? yet the aim underlying the docu- 


ment was to give recognition to Akbar’s power of Jjithad 2٩ The need for 
establishing the superiority of the Imam over the Mujtahid was felt because: 
(a) whereas people recognise the right of a Mujtahid (though in abeyance 
in practice for a long time) to practise Jihad, tlus was not the case with the 

ruler, (b) the king did not possess the requisite qualifications of 23 5 





Akbar Nama, IIT, p. 273. 
صوص‎ Qe سمه شرف همر‎ fT vo» مداهب‎ 4 Sb اد‎ wl, دانابان هر دار 3 ار‎ cul. ۰۰ 
m“ 3 f - 


او ee = A>‏ داب م ص von‏ 


(18) Akbar Nama, Ill, p 273. 

(19) We are told by Badayuni that Shaikh Mubarak had suggested to Akbar the idea of 
adopting the religious leadership of his people soon after the conquest of Gujarat when 
Akbar had been disgusted with the attitude of Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabi 1n connection with 
the case of the Mathura Brahman. See Badayun:, III, pp 79-81. 

(20) Political Thought in Medieval Islam, Rosenthal (Routledge and Kegan Paul), p. 28. 

(21) A.N , 111, p. 268 

(22) Muntakhab, II, p 270 

(23) Ibid , H, p 270, Tabaqat, IT, p. 346. The compiler of 7abaqat-1 Shahjahani tells us that 
Shaikh Mubarak gave a fatwa to the effect that the king was the Imam and the Mujtahid 
of the age, and he could pass whatever order he liked 1n religious and political matters. 
Akbar desired the signatures of the theologians on this decision. Muhammad Sadiq, 
(MS. Institute of Advance Study in History, Aligarh Muslim University). 

(24) Abul Fadl says: "The deliberations of the wise reached the conclusion that His Majesty 
1s the Imam of the age and the Mujtahid of the time," Akbar Nama, III, pp. 269-70. 

(25) Infra, p. 236, Note 31. 
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“So Akbar must first be established as a just ruler ( Sultan-i- ‘Adil)? and then 
he could be recognised as superior to Mujtamid wielding the power of Ijtihad 


The superiority of the Imam-1 ‘Adil over the Mujtahid was discussed in the 
first clause of the Mahdar and to support and strengthen the idea help was 
taken from Qur’ anıc verses and Hadith ( Apostolic Traditions) It was laid 
down in the document that the Qur'an has enjoined; “Obey God and obey 
the Prophet and those who have authority among you” ‘This verse was 
supplemented by the Apostolic Traditions: “Surely the man most dear to 
God on the day of judgement is the /mam-1-' Adıl. Whosoever obeys the Imam 
obeys Thee and whosoever rebels against him rebels against Thee." The 
‘ulama agreed that in the eyes of God the rank of Imam-:-'Adi was higher 
than the rank of the Mwujiahid. By the sequence of reasoning ıt was established 
that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, 
Abul Fath Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi, being just and 
sagacious, was superior to a Mujtahid After establishing the position of Akbar 
the matter for which the document was prepared came up for discussion. 


“Ifin religious matters, in which controversy existed among the Mujtahids,? 
and he (Akbar) with an intelligent mind and careful meditation, accepts the 





"~. 


(26) An attempt to 12121655 his equity and justice on the people was made sometimes before 
by Akbar In fact ground was prepared for the establishment of the intellect of the 
Sultan .We are told by Nizamuddin and Badayuni that on Friday, the 1st Jamadi I, 
987 AH (26th June, 1579) Akbar addressed the congregation himself fróm the pulpit in 
the Jami‘ mosque of Fatehpur The Khutba, in the form of couplets, was prepared by 
Faizi and was as follows 5 N rS 


^ 
*^ 


“نخدا وندا لله مارا خسروی داد +« دل داط و ازوی فوی داد 


> cy be ار خال‎ Je عر‎ b داد مارا رهنمول ارد‎ ۳ da» 
ey ٠ بورد وصهش رحد فهم براق جف قال اا أله‎ | 
(The Almighty God that on me the empire conferred, also conferred’ on me a wise 
mind and an arm of strength, to justice and to equity he did me guide; expelled aught 
3 but justice from my thought His attributes beyond comprehension soar; exalted be 
His Majesty, Almighty God). Tabaqat, ll, pp 343-44 Muntakhab, II, p. 268. (Except 
minor variations there 1s no great difference in Abul Fadl's version, But while Badayuni 
and Tabaqgat-r-Akbari tell us that Khutba preceded , Mahdar (which seems the correct 
sequence), Abu] Fadl mentions the latter first 4.N , III, pp 270-71 
427) According to the later jurists, there were three degrees of Jjtthad. Ijtthad:fil-Shara‘, 
Ijtihad fil-madhhab, Ijtihad fil-masa'il or exercise of judgement m legislation, 1n juristic 
system and m particular cases The Religion of Islam by Mnhammad Ah (S. Chand 
and Company, p 110) In the Mahdar the right to exercise Judgement ın juristic system 
was recognised, though at one place Badayuni tells us that the king's decision was to be 
binding in Shar‘: as well as Mulk: (political) matters, Muntakhab, II, p. 271. 

Probably this clause was the indirect outcome of the discussion carried on in Akbar's 
presence on the question of numbers of wives allowed in Islam (Badayuni, Il, pp. 209-10) 
and also the controversy on the legality of the punishment awarded to a Brahmin for 
blaspheming the Prophet. (Jbid., III, p 81). 
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opinion of one side for the benefit of mankind” and proper regulation of the 
world and gives an order accordingly, that order must be acceptable to both 
sides. The obedience to such an order was to be obligatory and binding on 
all people."? 


In assessing the importance of this clause the following points should be 
kept in mind: 


1. The Muslim law, which is based on religious evidence, involves many 
differences of opinion among scholars of independent judgement Differences 
of opinion result from the different sources used by scholars and their varied 
outlook and are unavoidable ?? 


Originaly the people could adhere to any judicial authority they 
wished Later on the matter was left in the hands of the four leading 
authorities, viz, Imam Abu Hanifa, Imam Malik, Imam Shafi'i and Imam 
Ahmad bin Hanbal. This was due to the conviction that independent 
judgement had disappeared, as (a) its exercise was too difficult a matter, (b) 
the scholarly discipline constituting material for independent judgement 
had multiplied, and (c) no one was considered competent enough who might 
have organised a school ın addition to the existing four: Hanafi," Shafi'i, 
Maliki and Hanbali. These were set up as the basic schools of Sunni Islam, 


2. The Mughals were Sunnis and the followers of the Hanafi school of 
Law. So referring to the above-mentioned clause in the Mahdar, the diffe- 
rences of opinion ön any point among the ‘ulama of the court would have 
been either confined to the Hanafi school or at most to the four Sunni schools 
(28) The sphere of Ijtihad ıs a very wide one since ıt seeks to fulfil all the requirements of the 

Muslim community which are not met with expressly in the Holy Qur'àn and the Hadith, 

the two main sources of Islamic law; the great Mujtahids of Islam have endeavoured to 

meet these demands by various methods, technically known as gias (analogical reasoning), 

istihsan (equity), istislah (public good) and istedlal (inference) Muhammad Ali, pp 103-04. 

The Mahdar was conferring on Akbar the authority to exercise judgement (the term 
used in the document 1s the Fikr-1-Saib) for the public good (nstihsan and zstislah ; but 
the phrases used in the Mahdar are — Tashil-i-ma'ishat-i- Adam and tarfiah-1-‘aamuian). 


(29) Commenting on it I.H. Qureshi says, "It enunciated the well-known Islamic principle 
that where the injunctions of the Qur'án and the authentic traditions of the Prophet are 
not clear in their application to a situation and the doctors of law are divided in their 
interpretation, "a just Sultan" has the right to accept any of the interpretations offered ” 
The Muslim Community of the Indo- Pakistan sub-continent (610-1947), Monton and Com- 
pany, p. 140. 

But Qureshi 1s sceptical of the 1ntention behind the document "The intention. was 
not to remove any genuine difficulty in the legal affairs of the empire, ۱۲ was simply to 
give Akbar the opportunity of instigating differences within the orthodox opinion and 
then posing as the arbitrator to help the cause of heresy." p 141 

(30) Mugaddama Ibn Khaldun, (Rosenthal, III, p 30), p 23. 


(31) For it 1s said that the three conditions necessary for a mujtahid of the first degree have 
not been met with ın any person after the four Imams, and further, that they will not be 
met with in any person till the day of judgement The conditions are. (a) a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Qur'àn in all sts different aspects, (b) a knowledge of the Sunnah 
with its lines of transmission, text and varieties of significance, and (c) a knowledge of 


the different aspects of gias (analogical reasoning). Kashf-ul-Asrar, by *Abdu'l-Aziz 
al-Bukhari, IV, p. 15. 
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of Islamic thought If Akbar adopted any one opinion for public good and 
for the regulation of the world 1t would have been legal The ‘ulama were 
reluctant to sign the document, not because it was illegal, but because it 
made obligatory on all to accept the orders issued by the Emperor, be he in 
favour of or against the opinion on which it was based 


This clause tried to put reins on the unbridled ambition of the religious 
bureaucracy. Up till then ıt was they who had guided the king in religious 
matters and enjoyed great power at the court Now the tables were turned 
on them. If they were to oppose the Emperor they stood self-convicted. 


The next clause laid down that if the Emperor were to issue an order 
based on his own sound opinion and if it was not in contravention of the 
text of the Qur'àn (Mukhalif-1-nass—against the explicit verses of the Quz' án) 
and was for the benefit of the world, the obedience to such an order was to 
be binding on all and any opposition on the part of the subjects to such 
an order would involve damnation in the next world and religious and 
worldly loss. 


In fact this clause gave Akbar the right to zyéthad ° Islam allows inde- 
pendence of thought, subject only to one thing, that the principles laid 
down in the Qwr'àn are not contravened.** This was what Akbar aimed at, 
ie., opening of the door of 171700 and reserving that right for himself ?? 
As Akbar was not competent to be a Muytahid, a round-about method 

was adopted to establish the position that he was superior to a Mujtahid, and 


(32) Muntakhab, Il, p 0 

Probably all those ‘ulama who reluctantly signed it were exiled from the court. Those 
who were banished included Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabi and ‘Abdullah Sultanpur: (allowed to 
proceed to Mecca, Muntakhab, M, p 267, A.N , UH, p. 277), Qazi Jalaluddin Multani 
(sent to the Deccan, Muntakhab, IH, p 78; Hakim-ul-Mulk Gilani (A N, III, p. 317, 
Muntakhab, H, pp. 275-285). 

If the ‘ulama lost their bearing and influence at court, they themselves were respon- 
sible for this reversal of their conditions. We are told that their personal animosity was 
sò great that in matters of religion they did not hesitate to contradict each other - 


احتلاف Se‏ یکی صلی را حرام ميكمت و دیگری doe‏ همان را حلال می ساخت 
we Me‏ ایکار کت 3 a‏ لا از cadi‏ عوك تو س هر كدام را اياز جاه E‏ عطمت re‏ 
ار امام غرالى à‏ رارى تصور کو ده رک دای JU‏ رأ دده قاس le‏ رشاهد کر ده سلف 


e vog درم ص‎ - 3 sl» dus Pp را‎ 


(33) According to Aziz Ahmad, “It (Mahdar) was based on the historical principle of Islamic 
Ijtthad (speculation) and on hadith defining the position of the just ruler." Studies in 
Islamic Culture in Indian Environment, (Oxford, 1964), p. 170. 

(34) Muhammad Ali, op cit, p. 115 

(35) Badayun: tells us that after getting the fatwa the road to ijtihad was conquered. 
Muntakhab, II, p. 272 
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then'he was given the right of independence of thought and opinion. As a 
precautionary measure his opinion. was made binding on all. Further it had 
already been emphasised that a rebellion against the ruler was rebellion 
against God That this proved effective 1s borne out by later events of Akbar’s 
reign ? 


In its conclusion 1t was put down that the honest lines were written for 
the glory of God and its avowal and for the purpose of enforcing the Islamic 
law. It was written on the attestations of the theologians and pious jurists. 


This is the document about which controversial opinions exist among the 
scholars That the document is legal there is no doubt." Discussing the 
significance of the Mahdar, V A Smith has mistakenly called it , Infallibility 
Decree," and remarks that it made Akbar ‘Pope as well as king,’ and that he 
was invested with the attributes of “in fallibility 33 Further he says that the docu- 
ment ensured to Akbar, as any written instrument could have such effect, the 
utmost power that any man can claim to exercise within the limits of Islam,” 
The second statement contradicts the first one and is based on a misunder- 
standing of the powers granted to a Muslim by his religion. Islam does not 
grant infallibility to any human being; all’ men, including prophets,*? are 
fallible and liable to err. Only God is infallible according to Islam So the 
' Mahdar could make Akbar neither infallıble nor grant him the authority of a 
Pope who i is considered infallible by the, Christians 


« Dr Sharma, probably did not take into account the effect of M ahdar when 
he commented’ ‘the decree was onlv a manifestation of Akbar’s anxiety. to be 
considered a good Muslim.’’*! For, after the Mahdar people began to say that 
-Akbar looked on: Islam adi Ahmad. J with disfavour. 0 Nay, it was also 

ار ج ا 

(36) In Islam the Shari'ah is abe the sien and 11 he deviates from ils dea path, it 18 
obligatory on the subjects to rebel against him "But through this.clause in the Makdar, 
submission to the sovereign will was made unconditional. -That people adhered to it 1s 
proved by the fact that, when after the promulgation of the Mahdar, Muhammad Amin 
Yazdi, the Qadi of Jaunpur, gave a fatwa of revolt against Akbar, the rebellion that 
ensued was not widespread In fact it was not a’ general revolution—a war against a 
tyrant (Muntakhab, IH, 276) It was limited to the eastern. provinces and was Fanny put 

^' down (Muntakhab, Il, p 286 et seq, AN, IIT, pp. 270-71) 
(37) Dr Nurul Hasan has very thoroughly discussed and critically. examined the legality of 

the document Journal of the U-P Historical Society, (Vol. XVI, pt. I, 1942), pp. 126-29. 

Aziz Ahmad remarks “ in fact the infallibility decree (7) could have been issued 
with a clear conscience by the most pious of the Muslim-Caliphs:” ` Studies in Islamic 

Culture, p 170 

(38) Akbar the Great Mughal, (V A. Smith, 1927), p. 179. 

(39) Ibid., p 180 

(40) Prophets are like ordinary human beings in all other matters except those connected 
with their prophetic mission, and are liable to err. 

(41) Religious Policy of the Mughals, (S.R. Sharma, ed. 1926), pp. 33, 34. 

(42) A.N., III, p 272. 


طا 4a‏ تباه E‏ لان lo‏ 290 أ أن خبال که شبريا ر oll‏ دی أحمدى را نا ستوده می داند.... 
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rumoured that Akbar claimed to be the. God-head ®, .As,to Dr.-.Sharma’s 
remark on, the achievement of the document in taking away from the theolo- 
gians the right tò persecute, others for their opinion, there 1s no doubt about its: 
correctness, “but it was not at all really effected." The Mahdar was a lever 
in Akbar’s ‘religious policy, and ıts contribution was significant in this con-, 
nection. . ` 


. M.L. Roychaudhry, following Buckler,“ lays undue T on ie 
trans- Islamic significance of the Mahdar He opines that Akbar “intended 
to devise some means of freeing himself from the politico-religious pretensions 
of Iran and religious hegemony of Rum, and the document by which Akbar 
gained that victory was known as the MaAdar "5 The existence of politico- 
religious influence of Iran on the Mughal rulers of India is considered doubt- 


ful by Dr. Tripathi and he gives very ی‎ EE arguments in support of his 
doubts.*® 


To assume that Ottoman Sultans had any religious hegemony over the 
Mughal Empire isentirely wrong After analysing the contemporary political 
situation of the Islamic world Arnold concludes: “It never formed a part of 
the Mughal policy to acknowledge the overlordship of the Ottoman Sultan 
Their own wealth and power made them independent of outside assistance, 
even if any could have been rendered by an empire so far removed from their 
OW ا دی‎ 47 So it is absurd to assume that the Mandar was devised to 
rid Akbar of the Ottoman influence, as there was none. 


In fact the importance of the Mahdar was confined to the Indian politics, 
and the document was directly related to the religious controversy of the time 
and Akbar’s ‘anxiety to establish a policy of "peace with all ” 


The significance of the MaAdar could be truly judged in the contem- 
porary perspective. The sixteenth century in India, as in Europe, was a 
period of great religious upheaval A conflict was going on between the 
forces of toleration, catholicity, understanding of and proximity with other 
religions and sects on the one hand, and narrowmindedness, bigotry and 


طایمه ازان خا کساران غوده خرد ( كه جانوران شب آشبان و بای OLS‏ رور کار 224( أن )43( 
كانه !7 دی را( که زاد رراد روشن دودماد Genel‏ )مسف آلو ده -as S Gl‏ 


| مر نامه - سوم ص ۲۷۱ 


(44) Din-i-Ilahi, (Ed. p. 41), pp. 100-102 
Buckler has put forward the theory that Makdar “was intended to fix the position of 
Akbar ın the Muslim world by eliminating the religious or political control of Persia but 
without committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalifa.” Buckler, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1924 

(45) Din-i-Hahi, Y, p 85. Dr Nurul Hasan agrees with one part of the statement that "It 
was a challenge to Ottoman pretensions,” but his agreement is based on a flimsy incident, 
JUPHS, Vol XVI, p. 132. ۰ 

(46) Some Aspects of Mushm Administration, (Ed. 1956), pp. 156-57. 

(47) The Caliphate, Arnold, (Ed. 1965, Routledge and Kegan Paul), p. 148. 
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parochialism on the other. Unfortunately the two great religious dignitaries 
at Ákbar's cotift, Makhduii ul-Mulk ‘Abdullah Sultanpuri and Shaikh 
‘Abd-un-Nabi wére réactionaties and men ôf narrow outlook and small 
vision. The forward block was repfesented and sponsored by Shaikh 
Miibarak and his two gons, Abul Fadl and Faidi, and some others who had 
suffered at the hands of orthodoxy which would not keep pace with them. 


Ignorant of the true spirit of thé age, the ‘ulama constantly strove for the 
fül&lment of their own worldly ambitions and did not serve the cause of 
réligion well.5 Akbar, who condeinnéd what he considered to be the unreal 
and imitative part of Islam had ño interest in the formal and ceremonial part 
of religion (rá$m parasti); he emphasised thé role of reason and fationalism, 
turnéd away from the theologians and ‘ulama, received help from the other 
group in the form of Mahday and rid himself of the former group. And in 
the words of a modern scholar. “This document placed the sovereign above 
the machinations of the ‘ulama class........ NE 2589 

The Mahdar of 1579 achieved the following important results:- 

(1) It crushed the power of the court ‘ulama and theologians and made 
themi subservient to the sovereign will 

(2) It reopened the road to tjtihad and gave Akbar the right to exercise 
his own judgement and issue orders on matters of religion as well as 
politics based on the principle of equity and justice. 

(3) It took away the right of revolt from the people against the Sultan on 
religious grounds; for a rebellion against the ruler was rebellion 
against God. 

(4) Lastly, ıt paved the way for Akbar's Din-i-Ilahi or Tauheed-1-Ilam 
inadvertently. 


exc 

(48) Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi is very critical of this class: "Every evil that appeared in these 

days........Was due to the wickedness of these evil ‘ulama who have been a menace to 
mankind and to the world of God."  Maktübat (Lucknow, 1877), I, p. 47. 


(49) JUPHS, (1942), pp. 135-136. 


SHAIKH MUHIBBULLAH OF ALLAHABAD—LIFE AND TIMES 
Hafiz Mohd. Tahir Ali 


SHAIKH MUHIBBULLAH of Allahabád was an erudite among erudites 

and 2 saint of high repute: He played a prominent role in the develop- 
ment of speculative mysticism and theosophico-religious thought during 
Shahjahan’s reign, but it ıs ünforturiate that the historians and biographers 
did not pay due heed to this great mystic. 


His period 1s also important for the study of conflicting trends of sufism 
which produced far-reaching consequences, A study of his life and times 
will throw miuch light on the mystical thoughts of the 17th century A.D. 
Hence an attempt is made in this paper to present a comprehensive account 
of his life and times. 


DATE or BIRTH 


Niaz Ahmad, son of Maulvi ‘Imran Ahmad,! has given his date of 
birth as Monday, the 2nd Safar, 996 A.H. But 2nd Safar, 996 A.H. was not 
Mónday but Saturday, so his date of birth is either Monday, the 4th Safar, 
996 A H /25th December, 1587 A D. or Saturday, the 2nd Safar, 996 A.H / 
23rd December, 1587 A.D. 


PLACE OF BIRTH 


Shaikh Muhibbullah was born at Sadrpür, a village in Oudh in the 
vicinity of Khairabad Sadrpir has produced, besides Shaikh Muhibbullah, 
many other great scholars like Maulana Ja'far Sadrpiri,? ‘Allama Md. Asif 
Sadrpüri,? etc 

Rahman 'Ali* and Mulla Nizàmuddin Badayüni? have stated his birth- 

place to be 'Saidpür,' but this 1s not correct. Sadrpür has been mentioned 


(1) Niàz Ahmad, son of Maulvi ‘Imran Ahmad, has copied هت احکام‎ ‘all. à treatise of 


Shaikh Muhibbullah under the title احکام‎ cae مقدمة العارف معروف ه رساله‎ wherein 
he has given a biographical description of Shaikh Muhibbullah on the basis of Anfa@sul 
Khawas, Mirat-ul-Asrár, Igtibasul Anwar and Bahr-1-Dhakhkhar MS, Nadwat-ul-‘Ulania, 
Lucknow, 986 ( احلاق و تضوف‎ ) 7 

(2) Nuzhatul-Khawatir, by ‘Abdul Hai, Vol. V, p. 234. 

(3) Ibid , p. 356. 

(4) Tadhk:ra 'Ulamá-i- Hind, p. 175. 

(5) Qümüsul-Mashühir, Vo] II, p. 176. 
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in many authentic works such as Mirat-ul-Asrar,° Igttbas-ul-Anwar,’ Nuzhat- 
ul-Khawätir ,* Contribution of India to Arabic Literature,’ etc 


ILAHABADI OR AKBARABADI 


Though Shaikh Muhibbullah originally belongs to »adrpür, he is gene- 
rally known as Muhibbullah Ilahabàdi as Allahabad was the main centre of 
his preaching and it was the place where he passed his last twenty years. 
Mufti Ghulam Sarwar Lahori!® has mentioned him as Muhibbullah Akbara- 
bàdi; and on the authority of Abu ‘Abdullah Md. Fadil,'' he writes that his 
tomb is situated at Akbarabad.'? One is surprised to note that a book which 
was written just after two years of Shaikh Muhibbullah’s death, became 
the source of wrong information Probably it is not the mistake of the author 
of Mukhbir-ul-W asıtın but a misprint in the book which misled Mufti Ghulam 
Sarwar In the latest edition of Mukhbir-ul-Wdsitin, the Shaikh has been 
mentioned as Muhibbullah 1124 08057 and not Akbarabàdi!'* The editor 
has made it clear that the early printed copies of Mukhbir-ul-Wasitin were 
full of errors. Faqir Mohammad Lahori has also written Akbarabadi 5 


This error has confused many writers and biographers. Even in the 
recently published ““Mu‘jam-ul-Musannifin” we find Muhibbullah Akbar- 
2۳2017 ۲ If all the aforesaid sources are minutely examined, it will be found 
that the dates of demise of both the persons are identical, and that the works 
ascribed to Muhibbullah Akbarabàdi are the same as those composed by 
Muhibbullah Ilahabadi. Thus a critical study proves that these two 
Muhibbullahs are not two different persons but one and the same Shaikh 
Muhibbullah Ilahabadi. 


It is also worth mentioning that Mulla Nizamuddin Badàyüni has given 
a description of Shaikh Muhibbullah at two different places as 1f they were 
two different persons; but here also both are one and the same person.” 


(6) Mirat-ul-Asrár, by ‘Abdur Rahman Chishti. The author was a contemporary of Shaikh 
Muhibbullah and had met him at Radawli. MSS. Buhar collection No 89, National 
Library, Calcutta; Raza Library, Rampur No. 2347. 

(7) Iqtibás-ul-Anwár, by Akram Braswi, MS. Raza Library, Rampur, No 2354. 
(8) Nuzhat-ul-Khawütir, by ‘Abdul Hai, p. 322. 
(9) By Zubaid Ahmad, p. 239. 

(10) The author of Khaztinat-ul- Asfiya. 

(11) The author of Mukhbir-ul-Wasitm. The book contains the date of death of more than 
two hundred persons, including the Prophet and four caliphs. The author had com- 
menced the work 1n 1060 A.H./1650. A D. 

(12) Khazinat-ul-Asfiya, Vol. I, p. 349. 

(13) Edited by Muslim Ahmad Nizàmi and published by Kutub Khàna Nadhiria, Delhi 

(14) Op. cit., p 88. 

(15) Hadàig-ul-Hanafiyah, Hadiqah, XI, p. 412. 

(16) Mu‘jam-ul-Musannifin, Vol. VIII, p. 179 compiled by ‘Umar Rada Kahala and published 
by Matb'at-ut-Taraqqi, Damascus, 1378 A.H./1959 A.D. 

(17) Qàmàüs-ul- Masháühir, Vol. IL, pp. 176-77. 
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LINEAGE 


Shaikh Muhibbullah’s lineage goes to ‘Umar, the second caliph, both from 
maternal and paternal sides He was also fortunate enough to have double 
relationship with the celebrated saint Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj Shakar, 
through his father and his spiritual guide 


His family was devoted to learning It is said that from Fariduddin 
Ganj Shakar upto him none was inclined towards worldly gain but was 
solely devoted to acquiring traditional as well as spiritual knowledge.!? ۵ 
mother also belonged to an educated, accomplished and devout family She 
was the daughter of Qadi Isma‘il of Hargàm ° Qadi ‘Abdul Wa'iz of 
Hargàm, the tutor of Aurangzeb,?? was his maternal cousin ?! 


EDUCATION 


According to his own description, he received his early education in his 
homeland. From his early life he had a great longing for traditional 
education. He learnt upto '"Talkhees" from a learned man who was a sufi 
and who taught him to practise the “regulation of breath" also In the 
meantime his parents left this worldly abode; and then he married. "The 
desire of acquiring knowledge was still keen, so he proceeded towards 
Lahore ‘Two of his cousins were also with him.? At Lahore he became 
the pupil of Mullä ‘Abdus Salam Lahori; Sa'dullah Khan, the minister of 
Shàhjahàn, and Mulla Mir of Khurdsan?? were his class fellows Sa‘dullah 
Khan had also learnt something from the Shaikh.* 


It is said that during their school days the three class-fellows took a 
pledge that whoever should hold a high post, he would help the other two in 
reaching the same position Sa‘dullah Khan got the prime-ministership and 
wrote to Mulla Mir and Shaikh Muhibbullah that he was ready to fulfil his 
promise. By that time Mulla Mir had chosen the mystic path, so he did 
not care. Shaikh Muhibbullah reached Delhi and became the deputy 
mınister. 3 


This statement is not above doubt because it ıs not found in any con- 
temporary history 


(18) Biographical note by Niàz Ahmad, son of Maulvi ‘Imran Ahmad, in Mugaddamat-ul- 
Ma‘arif, MS. Nadwat-ul-‘Ulama, Lucknow 
(19) Nuzhat-ul-Khawátir, Vol. V, p. 323 
(20) Ibid., p. 35. 
(21) Ibid. 
(22) a MSS. India Office, 1279, Raza Library, Rampur, 2566; Bankipur, xin, 
83. 


(23) Mulla Mir belonged to Hirat, a city of Khurasin. He came to India when he was quite 
young and jomed the school of Mulla ‘Abdus Salam Làhori. For a short period he 
served the Emperor and the Prince as companion. For his biographies see 

متخب اللياب از خاق خان A‏ بادشاه امه از عيدالحميد لاهو ری 
Niaz Ahmad in Mugaddamat-ul-Ma‘arif, op. cit‏ )24( 
Ibid.‏ )25( 
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After finishing his traditional education Shaikh Muhibbullah returned 
to his family, but there he had no source of earning, so he proceeded to 
Ahmadabad in search of his livelihood After a short period he returned 
home and became engaged in teaching 75 


SPIRITUAL TRAINING 


Shaikh Muhibbullah, at the same time, was engaged in some mystical 
practice which he had been taught by his first teacher; but when he became 
overpowered with Divine Love and his yearning for the vision of Reality 
reached its limit, he set out from his home in search of a spiritual guide.” 


He reached Delhi where he sought divine guidance (استخاره)‎ at the tomb of 


the famous Chishti saint, Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, who guided him towards 
Abu Sa'id of Gangoh.? When Shaikh Muhibbullah came to Shaikh Abu 


Sa‘id, the latter was teaching Gla of ‘Iraqi. After he had finished teaching 


Shaikh Abu Sa'id turned towards him and said apologetically ‘‘You are an 
*Alim" (learned man) Shaikh Muhibbullah replied: “You are an ‘Arif’ 
(Gnostic) Anyway Shaikh Muhibbullah became the disciple of Shaikh 
Abu Sa'id and travelled the mystical path in such a short span that his 
fellow mystics became envious of him. 

Maulana Hafiz Shah ‘Ah Anwar, on the basis of Maqásid-ul-' Arifin, 
writes: 


د بعد چىدی ) Cc‏ ابو سعيد ) قرموديد مب الله بأ ترا نخدا رسايدم و ولات يورب شو 
ار زان ا عزیدان So‏ ملول عاطر شده عرض کردند ک با حضرت hb‏ مد 
ات می کشم و هرگز JY»‏ وصال می رسيم "s‏ در bb Ge‏ چس 8 gs‏ دند و ان 
مرد جدید و لذت رياضت اچشیده را در طرفه oli‏ چندین همت أرزالى داشتند Swoop‏ 
حب الله کسی است که در th‏ دست چراغ و بيك دست GB)‏ آورده S^‏ دم رديم ررش 
شد ذلك فضل الله يوتيه س إشاء ما را در س‌کار جه تاحیر که حدای cos QUA dW‏ 
“Shaikh Abu Sa‘id, after a short period, said, “O, Muhibbullah! come.‏ 
I have taken you to God and bestowed upon you the spiritual sovereignty‏ 


(co Ys) of the East." Other disciples, being depressed, respectfully com- 


plained that they had been endeavouring for a pretty long time and never 

got the sweet water of Union, and he never uttered such words for them; 

but to that novice, who had not tasted the flavour (hardship) of meditation 

he showed favour with such a blessing. He (Shaikh Abu Sa‘id) replied that 
Muhibbullah was such a man that had brought candle in one hand and fire 

(26) Anfasul Khawas. 

(27) Ibid. 

(28) Mirat-ul-Asrár. 
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in the other; as soon as it was whiffed it became lighted. That was the 
grace of God which He bestowed upon whomever He liked. How could he 
delay when God has hastened 7 


Shaikh Muhibbullah himself narrates the incident in the following 
words : 


co amo‏ قبله گاه .... فقیر را خلافت ..... عنایت موده am‏ و کرم حود رخصت 
فرمودند و دو سه روز از چله بای مانده ود دون ulib paw‏ حصرت اشان را ul‏ اص 
خوش ul‏ که اسان y‏ حسد جور و ee‏ ؛ disp acl‏ که أنجه روی در س ایام معد د د 
کشود » شما در بيست و چد سال کشود چه توان کرد § cule cale‏ حق است » 


“The respected spiritual guide, having bestowed the vicegerency upon 
the Faqir, granted leave, by his grace and kindness, to depart while two or 
three days of CurLLA?? were left As it displeased some of his disciples 
because man is bound to be envious, he said that whatever was unveiled to 
him within a few days, was not disclosed to you by twenty or more years. 
What can be done ?—this favour 1s the favour of 1 


VISIT TO CHISHTI CENTRES AND COMING TO ALLAHABAD 


However, Shaikh Muhibbullah, after completing his mystical course 
and obtaining the robe of vicegerency from Abu Sa‘id of Gangoh, made for 
his homeland Here he stayed for some time and engaged himself in some 
scholarly work ** Later he found ıt unsuitable for him to settle permanently 
there, so he left Sadrpür and came to Radawli where he appeared at the 
tomb of ‘Abdul Haque of Radawh Here he met ‘Abdur Rahman Chishti.?? 
After staying for a while they together left Radawli and ‘Abdur Rahman 
Chishti took him to his house where Shaikh Muhibbullah stayed for a few 
days and then again he set out and after visiting some other Chishti centres, 
finally came to Allahabad in the year 1038 A.H /1628 A D at the age of 
forty-two ‘Thence he adopted Allahabad as his permanent abode and centre 
of his preaching. 


CONFLICTING TRENDS OF THE PERIOD 


This was the period when the whole atmosphere was vibrating and 
echoing with the doctrine of Wahdat-ush-Shuhud propounded by Imam Rab- 
bani, Mujaddid Alf Thani Shaikh Ahmad of Sirhind, against the doctrine of 


(29) Tasfiyah Sharh-i-Taswiyah It ıs a Persian commentary on Taswiyah of Shaikh Muhibbul- 
lah with Urdu translation by Maulvi Md Taqi Haidar The same passage 1s also quoted 
by Md Husam Murádabádi in his book Anwarul ‘Arifin, 

(30) Uninterrupted mystical exercise for forty days 1n seclusion. 

(31) Manazir-i- Akhass-ul Khawas, Manzar 1, MSS. India Office, Delhi collection, Persian 1113; 
Azad Library, Aligarh, Shaifta collection 55/60 and 75/98; Raza Library, Rampur, 
Suluk Persian 632, Nadwat-ul-‘Ulama, Lucknow, 997 

(32) Anfas-ul-Khawas. 

(33) The author of Mirat-ul-Asrár. 
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Wahdat-ul-Wujud of Ibn-ul-‘Arabi. Shaikh Muhibbullah made up his mind 
to revive the mystical doctrine of Ibn-ul-‘Arabi There is no doubt that the 
mystical doctrines of Ibn-ul-'Arabi had got popularity ın the Sufi circles of 
India long before Shaikh Muhibbullah | His works were widely read These 
works had been introduced in India by Bahàuddin Zakriyà Multàni's dıs- 
ciple, ‘Iraqi, who had been in the company of Ibn-ul-‘Arabi’s distinguished 
Khalifa, Shaikh Sadruddin Qunawi * 


Muyappip Aur THANI 


Many commentaries were written on Ibn-ul-'Arabi's works and, ın spite 
of Gesu 132782 و‎ strong criticism, the doctrine of Wahdat-ul-Wujud continued 
to be the cardinal belief of most of the sufis of India. Even the Mujaddid, 
the greatest opponent of Wahdat-al-Wujud, his father and his spiritual guide 
were the believers in this doctrine at one stage. The Mujaddid writes about 
spiritual guide, Khwaja Baqi Billah : 


nar‏ حو اجه là‏ قدس des ai‏ سر ۵ جد K‏ مشر ت او A>‏ و ودی داشند و در 
رسا ٠‏ مکتوبات حود أن را اظهار می فرمودند آخر کار حق dl‏ و JE JW‏ عات 
حو ش ازان مقام TP‏ اررایی فرموده شاهراه اداحته ازضیق ان معرفت خلاصی داد » 


- “Our master, the spiritual guide, (may God sanctify his secrets) believed 
for sometime in Unityism and used to expound it in his treatises and epistles. 
At last Holy and Exalted God, by His utmost grace, elevated him from that 
stage and having put him on the high way, rescued him from the anxiety 
of this cognition.’ 


His father was also a pantheist who maintained this belief throughout 
his life: 


nas Als»‏ قد س سر ه ظاهر ر همین مشر ت ody‏ اند jae‏ دوام ow‏ طريق اشتغال 
داشته wl‏ » 


“The father of Faqir, this humble self, (may God sanctify his secrets) 
apparently held this belief and remained on this path for ever 6 


The Mujaddid himself was a staunch believer of Wahdat-ul-Wwujud 
from his early life. He was deeply interested in this doctrine. Even after 
becoming the disciple of Khwaja Baqi Billah and entering into the Naqsh- 
bandia order he held this view He claimed that in the course of his travels 
in the mystical path he reached that stage where Ibn-ul-‘Arabi had 


(34) Paper read by Dr, Yousuf Husain Khan at the XXVIth International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Delhi in 1964. 
(35) Maktubat-1-Imaim Rabbani, Vol. I, Epistle, 43. 
(36) Ibid., Epistle, 31. 
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experienced the manifestation of Essence and had claimed?” مأ بعده الا الخدم المحض‎ 


that "there 1s nothing beyond that." The Mujaddid also claims that all the 
subtleties and secrets of the spiritual experience of Ibn-ul-'Arabi were unveiled 
to him. He writes. 


« معتقد pad‏ از حوردی با مترب my Jal‏ ود . ٠۰‏ ققير رااریں مشرت ار روى 
je‏ حظ als‏ و لدت عظم داشت SIU‏ حق سبحاه و Gat de‏ کرم حورش تحدمت 
TE EE‏ ددس SW al‏ سره رساسد و اشال dde 4a b naa‏ شندب aw‏ 
فرمودند ٠ ٠ ٠‏ ه عد آن مارسدثت ان طریق Ue‏ در اندك مدت rdum‏ حودی CARS LS‏ 
كشت . .۰۰ علوم و معارف اي مقام فراواد alb‏ گشتد وک دقیقه ار دقايق ان مرته 
مانده adh‏ که آنرا مکشف تكردانيد ند دقایق معارف شيم ue‏ الدس اي العربى را کا ھی 
e‏ ساختند و تجلى ذانى که صاحب فصوص أن را يان فرموده است و ثهایت عروح حر 
آن را نمی داد و در شاد أن js‏ یی S‏ بد ما بعد هدا الا العدم Jag‏ أن جل دای 
CÓ‏ کشت » 


“The belief of this Faqir from boyhood was in the religion of Unitarians 
( believers of Wahdat-ul-Wujud)  .. This Faqir had abundant pleasure 
and great delight in this doctrine till God, by His sheer Grace, took (him) to 
Muhammad Baqi (may God sanctify his secrets); and he taught him the prac- 
tices of Nagshbandia order After he had practised the spiritual exercises of 
this order, within a short span the unity of being was unveiled ‘The spiritual 
cognizances ot this stage became abundantly evident and there was not even 
a subtle point which was not disclosed. The subtleties of spiritual experience 
of Shaikh Muhyuddin Ibn-ul-'Arabi fully shone forth and the vision of Being 
which the author of Fusus had explained did not know the highest eleva- 
tion save that and said regarding that vision that “‘there 1s absolute nothing- 
ness beyond that" ; the Faqir was honoured with that vision of Being 8 


It becomes evident from the above lines that upto the beginning of the 
17th century A D most of the Indian sufis were the believers of Ibn-ul- 
*Arabi's doctrine On the other hand, it ıs also proved that the doctrine of 
Ibn-ul-' Arabi was based solely onspiritual experience The Mujaddid himself 
confirms that whatever has been expounded by Ibn-ul-'Arabi was the outcome 
of his spiritual experience and that was experienced by the Mujaddid too 
who remained at that stage for long. 

Later on, the Mujaddid experienced that the stage claimed by Ibn-ul- 
"Arabi to be the highest stage is not the last one; there were many stages higher 
than that and he realised that the Creator and created are not identical. 
God and His attributes are absolutely separate. God is beyond and beyond 

all our perceptions and apprehension. 


(37) Fusüs-ul-Hikam, edited by A.A. 'Afifi, p. 62. 4S5 فى حكة‎ ASA 447 فص‎ 
(38) Maktubat-i-Imam Rabbani, Vol. I, Epistle, 31. 
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Then in the year 1011: ۸۰۳۲/۱602 A D. when Shaikh Muhibbullah was 
still in his teens, the Mujaddid started a campaign against the doctrinc of 
Wahdat-ul-Wujud. He bitterly criticised the pantheistic doctrine and_pre- 
sented the theory of Wahdat-ush-Shuhud or unity of Manifestation against the 
unity of Being According to him, the unity of Being is subjective while the 
unity of Manifestation is objective * During the last twenty-two years of his 
life, the Mujaddid left no stone unturned in refuting thz pantheistic doctrine 
He tried to prove that this doctrine was anti-Islamic — His strong and 
unassailable criticism gave a severe jolt to the popularity of Ibn-ul-‘Arabi 
and his works. 

; „Before the Mujaddid many sufis like 'Alà-ud-dawla Simnàni, Gesü 72 
and others had contradicted Ibn-ul-' Arabi and his doctrine, but none of them 
presented any other doctrine The 17th century 1s important in the history 
of speculative Sufism as at this period a parallel doctrine was presented 
which divided the sufis into two rival camps and as a result a large number 
of advanced works on the theosophical theme came into existence and 
enhanced the treasure of sufi literature. 


OTHER EMINENT SUFIS OF THE PERIOD 


Among other eminent sufis of the period Mulla Shah Badakhshi, Sarmad 
and Dara Shikoh are noteworthy All of them were pantheists, free thinkers 
and liberal in their expressions. They were deeply drunk and highly 
intoxicated with the divine love. 


MULLA SHAH 


Regarding Mulla Shah, Bikramayt Hasrat writes: “As a mystic he was 
very outspoken and unconventional in his utterances, and as a theosophist 
his ideals stood higher than those of the exponents of the standard doctrines 
As a liberal thinker, he believed in the fundamental uniformity of all religious 
beliefs Overwhelmed by his own religious emotions, he had a vivid reali- 
zation of the close relation subsisting between the human soul and God and 
conceived with ecstatic pleasure in the recesses of his soul the Beatific 
Vision ۳ 

Like many other sufis, Mulla Shah holds that intoxication ıs higher than 
sobriety, and prayer is not obligatory at the moment when one is in the state 
of intoxication and ecstacy because intoxication 1s higher than prayer and 
nearer to God "! 

Mulla Shah, besides his poetry, has expressed his views in the following 
works : 

Tafsir-1-Sháh, a commentary on the Qur’an, Risdlah-1-Bismiliah, Risá- 
lah-i-Sháhiya; etc *? 





(39) Maktubat-t-Imam Rabbani, Epistle, 43. i 
(40) Dara Shikoh : ‘Life and Works, pp. 87-88. : oe ae. 4 
(41) Hasanat-ul-‘Arifin, by'Dàrà Shikoh. . ۱ `i : 

(42) Dara Shikoh, by Dr. K.R. Qanungo, footnote, p. 253. 
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4 


Pus pa | SARMAD | ل‎ 5 


۱ ۸ ۶ 


Sarmad has expressed his mystical view in his quatrains Hus quatrains 
show that he does not make any distinction between creator and creation. 
God ıs manifested in ever thing, He takes different forms and different shapes 
at different places There 1s no difference between a mosque and a ternple 
Itis He and He alone who takes the form of the blackstone of Ka'ba in on 
place and .becomes the idol of the Hindu an the other *° E 


Drunk to madness with love, he had discarded all the moral responsi- 
bilities, used to walk naked and was not ready to follow the path of Sharr'at.. 
Asiri writes "Sarmad like many other sufis 1s not in favour of pursuing 
closely the path of the Shari‘ah Or to be more correct, he is not in favour 
of following this path at all, for to him the right path leading to the Creator 
or the Truth is the path of sufis For him all the zahids or the followers of 
the path of the Sharr'ah were hypocrites, always trying to show off They 
were totally ignorant of the path of love which leads one to the Truth 04 


DARA SHIKOH 


Dara Shikoh was the disciple of Mulla Shah and was in close cantact 
with Sarmad He was the seeker of the Reality From the early stage of 
his mystical life till 1056 his “studies were purely sufistic and were not 
extended to the mystic systems of other religions’’ Later on he met the 
learned men of different religions and discussed with them the question of the 
unity of God and finally he turned towards Hindu scriptures and became 
much influenced by Vedanta Philosophy He wrote AMajma'-ul-Bahrasn 
the Mingling of the Two Oceans In this work he tried to reconcile the 
doctrines of Brahma Vidya and the tenets of the Qur’4an He also translated 
the Upanishads under the title “Sirr-1-Akbar” and maintained that this book 
was referred to in the Qur'àn He regards Adam as Brahma 


Regarding the unity of God, he says that all ıs He. All the elements and 
the things of the world are ın Him and He isin all In short, “All is He and 
all is by Him and all ıs His” Thus he sees the unity in plurality 


SHAIKH MUHIBBULLAH’S ELUCIDATION OF IsN-UL-‘ARABI’s Views 


During a period such as this Shaikh Muhibbullah undertook the task of 
presenting the correct import of the doctrine of unity of Being in the light of 
the Qur'àn and Hadith He tried his level best to prove that the doctrine 
was in no way anti-Islamic 


He explains, on the basis of Ibn-ul-'Arabi's works, that Existence belongs 
only to God, who is Wajib-ul-Wujud or Necessary Being, Mumkin or con- 
tingent being is non-Existent, but it 1s eternal, as before coming into being 
it was latent in the knowledge of God and had ability to accept the existence. 





` در کمه و ست خانهاسنګ او شد و ت او شد بك جا حجر الاسود يك جا بت هندو شد )43( 
ك ۲ .25 Naghma-i-Sarmad, by ‘Arsh Malstyani, p.‏ 
Ruba'iyát-i-Sarmad, by Fadl Muhammad Asiti, p. XXVI.‏ )44( 
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The contingent Being came into existence by the existence of God. So the 
phenomenal world 1s nothing but manifestation of God's Essence. But he 
warns that it must be kept in mind that God is God and man is man Duality 
between God and man can never be ruled out 


Explaining the views of Ibn-ul-'Arabi regarding the attributes of Gad, 
he says that the attributes we ascribe to God are in complete agreement 
with the Traditions of the Prophet If one denies these attributes or 1s 
reluctant to ascribe them to God, one doubts the veracity of the Tradition 
It 15 incumbent to believe in all the attributes which are mentioned by the 
Prophet 


a ass) Jic! CN 55‏ صد (9i‏ غو دل gurl‏ ی ide PU d?‏ 3 سم در هر gt‏ 
S‏ موصوف سا خت Jia‏ ضرعت رس دود را 


"It 1s obhgatory to believe in and corroborate the Tradition of the 
Prophet, may peace be on him, regarding the attributes which he ascribed 
to his Lord "55 


According to him, attributes are not additions to the Essence, as des- 
cribed by some theologians and philosophers. If this 1s accepted, ıt will lead 
to duality God is transcendent as well asimmanent Huis immanence is 
proved by Our'ànic verses wherein He expresses that He 1s near and together 
with man and comprehends everything 


Shaikh Muhibbullah has not only explained the doctrine of Wahdat-ul- 
Wujud but has also elucidated the other mystical views of Ibn-ul-'Arabi such 
as the ‘‘Seal of Saintship," “Salvation of Pharaoh," etc He tried heart and 
soul to establish the authenticity of Ibn-ul-'Arabi's doctrine: 


During his stay at Sadrpür he read some commentaries on Fusis-ul- 
Hikam and came to the conclusion that Ibn-ul-'Arabi's views were not 
correctly interpreted So with a view to presenting a correct interpretation 
of Ibu-ul-‘Arabi’s views he wrote a commentary on Fus#s in ‘Arabic. After 
reaching Allahabad he realised that his ‘Arabic Commentary would not serve 
his purpose, so he compiled another commentary in Persian For those who 
were unable to go through the lengthy commentaries and to make out the 
technical terms, he compiled an abridgement of the Fuss in Persian. It 
shows the extent of his keenness to revive and popularise the mystical phi- 
losophy of Ibn-ul-'Arabi 


Besides these works, he compiled a commentary on the Qur'àn and wrote 
many treatises both in Arabic and Persian. Some of his works were abstruse 
and difficult for the average reader, so he himself composed glossaries on his 
own works. His systematical exposition and intellectual interpretation of 
TIbn-ul-‘Arabi’s mystical philosophy earned for him the appellation of Ibn- 
ul-‘Arabi Thani (Ibn-ul-‘Arabi, the second). Rahman ‘Ali writes: 


(45) Manàzir-i- Akhass-ul-Khawaás, Manzar 1. 
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3! T c^ S مەز د‎ uS aS 0 استهاد ر سید‎ i> JA v yaa de DL تش‎ lad as, s- cae 


a 


« ors 4 PT t € را‎ ($33 t کبر‎ ! cd bra ای‎ 


‘‘His researches and explorations ın the science of mysticism have reached 
the point of original discernment and 1t 1s befitting to call Shaikh Muhyuddin 
Ibn-ul-‘Arabi "Shaikh-i-Akbar'' and him “Shaikh-i-Kabir.’’** l ۱ 


i‏ اف 
"ULAMA'S CRITICISM‏ 


Shaikh Muhibbullah's pantheistic views offended the orthodox séction 
of Islam and he was bitterly criticised by the 'Ulamà of that period. Some 
of his views which were put forth in mystical terminology and had absolute- 
ly different connotation, were taken literally and philosophically and as a 
result he was condemned and branded with infidelity and heresy. Once the 
*Ulamà of Allahabad issued a Fatwa for his execution on the charge of heresy, 
but Shaikh ‘Abdul Rashid of Jaunpur, one of the friends of Shaikh 
Muhibbullah, defended him with all his might He exerted his influence 
and by means of his strong power of argumentation he tried to prove that 
the import of terminologies used by Shaikh Muhibbullah was altogether 
different from that taken by the ‘Ulama At last he succeeded in persuad- 
ing the ‘Ulama to withdraw their' Fatwa and thus rescued him from 
execution. Even after that he was not out of the clutches of "stupid and 
presumptuous persons," and remained the target of criticism throughout his 
life—nay, even after his death. Sháhnawàz Khan writes: 


« در زماه او تا حال jal‏ عناد 4 48205 و الاد wo aee‏ دات abe‏ ها آرا iais‏ 


"In his period till this time his enemies having abused him of atheism 
and heresy, raised hue and cry against hım," 


EMPHASIS ON SHARI‘AT 


A thorough study of his works shows that he 1s firm 1n faith and practice. 
He 1s very much conscious of his moral responsibility and observance of 
religious laws He criticises the sufis who think that the words of Ibn-ul- 
‘Arabi are unintelligible or these are uttered in the state of ecstasy and trance. 
These sufis also believe that trance and ecstasy are higher than cognition. 
He says that these sufis are ignorant and their premises are wrong Trance 
and ecstasy are never higher than knowledge and cognition.” 


One of the criticisms directed against the Mujaddid was that the pantheists 
had httle regard for the external laws of Islam. They tried to avoid Shari‘at 
and thought 1t as subordinate to Tariqat. 





(46) Tadhkira *Ulamá-i-Hind, p. 175. 
(47) Ma'athir-ul-"Umará, Vol. III, p. 606. 
(48) Manàzir-i-Akhass-ul-Khawás, Manzar 1. 
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ls Aulo دی زده اند و همه را از خی ى‎ em و ردقه دمت دامن او جنك‎ A sam» 
فى دانند د گردهای حودرا از رمه تکلیف شرعی الخيله می كشابيد و مداهیسات‎ Ge 
& EM A شر که ی مارد 3 أن قا عله حو شه فت و خر‎ Be! در‎ 


"Some of the persons have caught the skirt of Tawhid-i- Wujudl (Unityism) 
with heresy and atheism, and they think that all ate from God, rather they 
regard them as the Truth itself; and remove the strap of religious duty 
from their neck and show indolefice in the observance of religious command- 
ments and are glad with this condition 9 

In the opinion of Shaikh Muhibbullah a proper study and correct 
understanding of Ibn-ul-‘Arabi’s works makes a man firm in the observance 
of the religious law. At the very outset ot Manazir, he quotes the saying oi 
a famous saint of the Naqshbandi circle. 


و سوم اجه el Ae‏ فرمود که فصو ص جانست و فو cle‏ دل 7 سر ی مت S‏ 
co uv‏ 


“Khwaja Md Parsa used to say that Fustiş 15 soul and Futtlhàt ıs heart. 
He also used te say that he who has a good knowledge of Füusüs becomes 
more firm ın his claim of following the Prophet, may peace be on him’ 5? 

Ibn-ul-‘Arabi neither discards nor disregards the external laws of Islam, 
rather he emphasises its importance Shaikh Muhibbullah in his treatises 
frequently quotes from Futühat-i- Makf ya and Fusis-ul-Atkam those passages 
wherein Ibn-ul- Arabi has said that the real sufis always keep themselves 
within the boundaries of Shari'at and never go beyond that; they always act 
in accordance with the Qur'àn and Sunnat. 

Shaikh Muhibbullah has himself laid much stress on adherence to 
Shari‘at Discussing the difference between ‘Arif and Zahid, he says. 


د حق همین c2‏ که ار عارف هر جز حوب راقن عد أو اكه کاب وسنت دابا در 
د سمك 2o al‏ 


“The truth is this that for the gnostic everything 1s good if the Qur’ãh 
and Sunnat always remain ın واه‎ 2206 


At another place discussing a Hadith of the Prophet*? he advises: 
€ ديا‎ dle NM ال‎ E. ھا‎ Ae JW أن‎ » 
€ ان از طرق شر ع سروك مىك‎ al: X قدم در اهلك‎ n سس‎ « 
(49) Maktübàát-i-Imàm-i-Rabbáni, Vol I, Epistle 43. 
(50) Manazir-i- Akhass-ul-Khawás, Manzar 1, see also Nafahat-ul-Uns, by Mulla ‘Abdur 


Rahman Jami, p 396. (Tehran edition) 
(51) Manàzir-i- Akhass-ul-Khawás, Manzar 2. 
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“So in annihilating or retaining everything, you don’t step out of the 
path of Shari‘at.’’5? 


He maintains that it is obligatory that a man should bow down before 
God with a sénse of humillation arid servitude. None can be nearer to God 
until he ápproaches Him with servitude. It is the highest stage and source 
of all perfection. He writes: 


رسالت Qv‏ صل !4 عليه و سل D pawl‏ ست حض سادت JO D‏ 


“Tt ور‎ incumbent that ıt should be said to you that servitude ıs the 
highest stage and there is no stage beyond that The shelter of the apostle- 
ship (Prophet Muhammad), may peace be on him, got the absolute leader- 
ship by means of servitude only 4 


ب 


RELATION WITH THE Rovat Court 


During his stay at Allahabad, Shaikh Muhibbullah’s fame spread far 
and wide and attracted the attention of the royal court. The Emperor 
Shahjahan, being impressed by Shaikh Muhibbvllah's erudition and spiritual 
greatness, wrote a letter to him expressing his earnest desire to see him. 
The Emperor writes: 

دعریان آ گاه و معارف حلوه گاه pat‏ تحب الله سلبه» Glee‏ اطیعوا الله و اطیعوا الرسول 


“O, the knower of the gnosis and the place of manifestation of cogni- 
tion, Shaikh Muhibbullah, having imagined well (the Our'ànic verse) obey 
God and obey the Prophet and your commander (the King) come to me as 
my desire is beyond the limit.” 


Shaikh Muhıbbullah replıed :‏ 
امم اولى YY!‏ رسيدء اثر حت مفهوم كرديدء ليكن شخصی که از مرت اولى و de‏ 
ين adu‏ عاد 16 238-45 EE ese‏ 


"Received the order of the commander and the sign of love became 
evident, but the man who has not crossed-the first and thé second stages, 
how can he reach the third stage 237 





(52) Bukhari and Mishkat, chapter ê ااقطو‎ elo. 

(53) Mandazir-1-Akhass-ul-Khawas, Manzar 2. 

(54) Ibid , Manzar 1 

(55) Qur’an, IV 59. 

(56) Tarikh-1-Mashatkh-i-Chisht, by Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, pp. 225-26. 
(57) Ibid. 
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* Thüs'he:politely refused the royal invitation and refraihed'from visiting 
the court and kissing the royal threshold. His reply to the’ king throws 
light on the different. aspects of his character. His confession that he is not 
perfect in obeying. the commands of God and of the holy Prophet shows 
his samtly humbleness: It also shows that, 1n'spite of the fact that he had 
passed a life of privation and even starvation in the early period of his stay 
at Allababad,** he had no appetite for worldly gains, otherwise, instead of 
refusing the invitation, he could have made the best use of it and could have 
availed himself of the opportunity of royal favour and patronage. But he 
did not do so, rather he proved himself too bold- to bow before the throne. 

, *, The crown prince, Dara Shikoh, who himself was a seeker of Tawhid, 
was, much attracted by Shaikh Muhibbullah's deep spiritual knowledge, 
coherent exposition and scholarly interpretation of monistic theory. He had 
great regard for the Shaikh, had correspondence with him and used to seek 
his guidance ın mystical problems When Shaikh Muhibbullah came out 
with his Persian commentary en Fusis-al-Hikam ın 1041/1631-32, Dara 
Shikoh sent ‘Abdur Rahim Kharrabádi to the Shaikh with a request to 
supply | him a copy of the work *? 

١ "It was the holy personality of Shaikh Muhibbullah that persuaded Dara 
Shikoh to accept the viceroyalty of Allahabad, otherwise "Allahabad had 
no political and economic interest for the prınce. f 

Dara Shikoh, just Sue. his appointment as T of Plena pad, wrote 
to the Shaikh : 


à ۲ » است‎ gus داش مر حو شحال ار و جود شر ف‎ "RATS 
“The fact that he (Dara Shikoh) has gladly accepted (the governorship) 
of Subah Allahabad'is due to his (Shaikh Muhibbullah's) holy presence."*' 


„£ Apart from Shaikh Muhibbullah's erudition and monistic ideology, one 
of the reasons for Dara Shikoh's inclination towards the Shaikh was .that 
* both of them had a broad and unbiased outlook Once Dara Shikoh asked 
Shaikh Muhibbullah whether in the administrative affairs of‘ the ‘staté 
discrimination between Hindus and Muslims Was permissible. Shaikh 


Muhibbullah replied : 

بر کجا و صحت E‏ حق | si^ ical, Lt vl aor‏ حدا دامسكبر be‏ ر حکام 

باشد چه موس و چه کار کہ le‏ حدا يبدائش حدااسټ و سيدا س مقام كه صاحت o‏ 

مقام بهر کسی از Ho‏ و فاحر و موس و IS‏ رحم At‏ رت متا ات صل الله عليه 
و سل «xb JL Kile‏ در هو حات وارد است در قران › و ما ار y! AA.‏ رحمه للعالس ae‏ 


(58) Mirat-ul-Asrar 
(59) dien Jide Movement in India During l6th and 17th Century A.D by Atbar Abbas 


Riz 
(60) Dus Shikoh, by Dr. K.R Qanungo, Vol. I, p. 17. 
(61) Rugqa* at-i-A lamgir, edited by Najib Ashraf Nadwi, Vol. I, p. 325. 
107. 


(62) Qur'àn, XXI: 
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< “The Faqir i@not'in aosition tö give" exhortation? The truth is “this 
that the thought 1 well- -bemg: of thé people must always remain in the héart 
of the'rulers without any discrimination: of.believer" ‘and. infidel :because all 
humar beings are the creatures-of God ;, and the Prophet, who is the leader 
of this world árid/héreatter,shows mercy to every one-without making dis- 
tinction among the pious, sinner, believer and non-believer, as it is described 
in the Qur’an: “We sent thee not save as mercy unto all human , beings ” 
This Quranic: verse has been elucidated in Futahat.® t 


Shaikh Muhibbullah held that all the human beings afe united ‘ike a 
family descending from a common stock. 


« پدر, هر کسی , از ما آدم ge‏ است يس هر wala ey‏ | حت و الشمقت .أشد » م 


“Father of every one of ùs 1s Adam, so every oné 7 and 
kindness.” A ۱ 


DISCIPLES 


. The greatness and importance of the Shaikh can also be judged by the 
qualities of his pupils and disciples, Many of them held high positions. 
Here are short discriptions of some of his disciples : 


QADI GHASI 


Qadi Sadruddin, commonly known as Qadi Ghàsi, was the Qadi of 
Allahabad. He was the first disciple of Shaikh Muhibbullah, and in his 
turn became the spiritual guide of the famous and reputed theologian 
Qutbuddin Shahid Sihàlwi, the forefather of the savants of Farangi Mahal. 


QADI YOUSUF 


Qadi Yousuf, a great theologian and jurist, was a student as well as 
disciple of Shaikh Muhibbullah He became Qadı of Bilgiram after his father 
who had occupied the same post He wrote two discourses in Arabic and 
Persian, respectively, in reply to the questions sent by Dara Shikoh to Shaikh 
Muhibbullah. The Persian discourse entitled Hadtyat-us-Sulténia has been 
edited by Maulana Fazlur Rahman Baqi and published by the Iran Society, 
Calcutta,$5 Shaikh Muhibbullah also gave a reply. 


MunusIN FANI 


Mulla Muhsin Fini of Kashmir, the author of Dabıstän-ı-M adháhib 65 
was famous for his great learning and accomplishment. He was a student 


(63) Maktubat-i-Shah Muhibbullah, (article) by Khaliq Ahmad Nizàmi, Fikr-o-Nazar, Aligarh, 
Vol. II, No. 2, April 1961, .م‎ 
(64) Mandzir-i-Akhass-ul-Khawas, Manzar 24. 
(65) Reprint from Indo-Iranica, Vol XI, No. 3. . 
(66) It 1s controversial whether the author of this work 15 Muhsin Fani or some other person. 
Mu‘bad Shah is also named as the author of this book. (See catalogue of Persian MSS. 
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هر 


of Shaikh Ya'qüb bin Hasan of Kashmir who was also the teacher of Mujad- 
did Alf Thani. During Shahjahan’s reign, Muhsin Fani was appointed Sadr 
or Chief Justice of Allahabad. He became a disciple of Shaikh Muhibbullah 
-while he was holding such a high post. Later he himself became a great 
spiritual teacher. He was also a poet and left a collection of poems. 


Qant ‘ABDUR Rasnip 


Qadi ‘Abdur Rashid belonged to Delhi. He had received traditional 
education as well as spiritual guidance from Shaikh Muhibbullah and then 
became the Qadi of Sambhal. 


SHAIKH MUHAMMADI 


Shaikh Muhammadi Fayyadi of Hargam was a famous saint of very 
high repute. He was a pupil and disciple of Shaikh Mubibbullah. He had 
compiled a commentary on Shaikh Muhibbullah's most controversial treatise, 
Taswtyah.9? 


SAYYAD MUHAMMAD 


Sayyad Muhammad of Qannau], also known as Mir Kabir Qannauji, 
was a skilful mathematician and a good scholar of Arabic. He received 
traditional education from Qadi 'Abdul Qadir of Lucknow and then travelled 
to Allahabad where he became the disciple of Shaikh Muhibbullah. He was 
in the company of Emperor Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb regarded 


him as his teacher”? and used to discuss with him بری‎ Ae 6309 » سهادت‎ (gae 
e gall «>| and other books on jurisprudence and Hadith thrice a week. 


SHAIKH AHMAD 


Shaikh Ahmad, son of Ishaque of Nasirabad, was an eminent theologian. 

He was born and brought up at Nasirabad. After finishing his education 

he went to Allahabad and became the disciple of Shaikh Muhibbullah. He 

` was a great saint having deep spiritual knowledge and possessing wonderful 

Bm power. He was also a man of letters and the author of many 
ooks 


Besides these, there were many other disciples of Shaikh. Muhibbullah. 
This great saint and exponent of Tawhid passéd away on Thursday, the 
oth Rajab, 1058 A.H./2oth July, 1648 A.D. 


in the British Museum). Qadî ‘Abdul Wadüd 1s of the opinion that the author of this 
book was not a Muslim. (See Naghma-i-Sarmad, by ‘Arsh Malsiyani, foot-note, p. 9). 
Dr. Rieu also opines on the basis of facts gleaned from some passages ın the work, that 
thelauthor of Dabistan-1-Madhahib ıs a Parsi; but Dr K.R. Qanungo contradicts) him on 
the ground that "in a certam passage the author says that he made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where he met a follower of the false prophet Musailama, and was asked by that 
man to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Musailama. Why should a Pars: make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca?” (See Dara Shukoh by K.R. Qanungo, Vol. I, pp. 263-64, 
foot-note ). 

(67) Nuzhat-ul-Khawatir, Vol. V, p. 387. 

(68) Dara Shukoh, by Qanungo, Vol. I, p. 262. 

(69) Nuzhat-ul-Khawatir, Vol. VI, p. 266. 

(70) Ma'athir-ul-Umara, Vol. IH, p. 606: Nuzhat-ul-Khawatir, Vol. VI, p. 253. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF IBN HAJAR AL-‘ASQALANI 
Aftab Ahmad Rahmáni 


(Continued from April 1973 Issue ) 


3. مرن‎ Az-HaprrH 
(a) Al-Isába fi tamyiz al-sahába 


JUST as the Fath is the masterpiece of Ibn Hajar in the field of skarh al- 
hadith so the Isába f? tamyiz al-şahãba is his masterpiece in the field of ‘tlm 
al-rijál (the biography of the narrator of hadith). The book was edited and 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 4 volumes in the years 1856-88. 


The book, as the name indicates, is a dictionary of the biographies of 
the sahába It contains, on a rough calculation, about nine thousand 
and five hundred biographical sketches of persons who knew the Prophet. 
In the preface to his book the author gives the history of his compilation and 
asserts that his predecessors like Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1070) had recorded 
in his 1512“ 26 the biography of 3500 and Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1232) in his 
Usd al-ghába of 7554; and that they erroneously included in their lists 
a large number of such persons who were not really sabába.^ The real aim 
of the author in writing the book is, therefore, to supply a correct and copious 
list of men and women who are known as sahába ‘The author seems to have 


(1) According to the Calcutta edition of the book the total number of biographies included 


m itis 19268. But in fact it contams approximately 9500 biographical sketches only. 
This discrepancy arises due to mistakes in numbering which occurred ın several places of 
the book, as has been shown ın the list given below: 

From 3099 the editor leaps to 4000 (vol ii: 131) 


" 4099" ” ۱ 5000 6 ۳ ”: 174) 
" 5099 ” ” ۰ ۰ 6000 ( " ”: 206) 
" $6099" ” ل‎ 7000 (" ”: 240) 
» 7099 در ( 8000 3 33 33 در‎ 13 : 270) 
" 2099" ” UMS 3000 (vol. 11:853) 
" 3099" ” UE 4000 (" ”: 897) 
11 4099 +3 1 رو‎ n 5000 ( n Ta 953) 
33 5099 » A 35 n 6099 ( ین وو‎ 968 ( 
33 6099 a? 33 n » 7000 ( » 1 : 1006 ) 


)4 102 ۰ 33 ۶ ( 8000 }3 3 زر 5 7099 33 


Further 1n vol. 11: 688 after the number 9031, the editor goes back to 8929. 
(2) Al-Isába, 1: 2. 
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succeeded in achieving his aim as his book contains, on the one hand, the 
largest numberof the, naires of sd/iaba ‘ever recorded, andron the other; deals, 
in a separate division of it, with about eleven, hundred names of such persons 
as were wrongly included in the hst of $aAhába by his predecessors In 
pointing out the mistakes of the early writers, the author mentions the name 
of the first biographer who committed the mistake, If, however, a mistake 


was detected by any scholar before hini; he ünhésitatingly makes a reference 
to him. 


A study of the book reveals that the causes which led the early writers 


to commit mistakes in preparing the list of ٩07002 were many We mention 
below a few of them: 


(1) Confusion arising from the family name of a narrator. Forexample, 
Abàn, the narrator, has been mentioned once as “al-‘Abdi” and at another 
time as "al-Muhàrib?'. Ibn Manda (395/1004), the author of Ma‘rtfat 
al-sahába being confused by these two family names, took him for two 
persons. Ibn Hajar corrects his view and says that these, two family names 
are attached to the same person and that ''al-Muhàribi" is a clan of the tribe 
called “ ‘Abd al-Qays’’' whence Aban is called “al-“ Abdî’ This contention 
of Ibn Hajar is supported by Ibn Sa‘d, who says that Abàn al-Muhàribi was 
one of the members of the deputation which was sent to the Prophet by the 
tribe of 'Abd al-Qays *. | 

(i1) Confusion arising from the omission of the word “ab” or “ibn” from 
the name of a narrator, as it happened in the case of “Arta al-Tà'i and “‘Abjar 
al-Muzani?. Arta al-Tà'i, the messenger who brought the news of the destruc- 
tion of Dhü al-Khalasa* to the Prophet, appears in the narration of Ibn 
Manda as a sahábi, but the fact remains that “Abū Arta" and not Arta is a 
sahábi. Ibn Hajar says that the word abū has been dropped from the name 
of Artà and hence the confusion". To prove the correctness of his opinion, 
he refers to the narration recorded by Muslim in his Sa/?h* where Abû Arta 
and not Arta narrates the story mentioned above 


Similarly, Abjar al-Muzani, the narrator of the hadith describing the 
legality of eating the meat of domestic asses is, according to the narration of 
Ibn Manda, a 527601. But in fact it is not Abjar but Ibn Abjar who is a 
sahábi. Ibn Hajar says that the word 2b” has been dropped from the name 
of Abjar resulting in the confusion of Ibn Manda? In support of his con- 
tention, he refers to the narration of Abū Da'üd ۰ wherein Ibn Abjar and 
not Abjar narrates the above-mentioned hadith 


(3) Al-Isaéba, 1 : 236 

(4) Al-Tabagat al-Kabir vu; 62. 

(5) He 1s ‘Abd al Málik b, Sa‘id b. Hayyan b, Abjar (cf Tuhfat dhawi al-arab, fol 1b). 

(6) Name of a house which belonged to the Khath‘am tribe and was called “al-Ka‘ba al- 
yamaniya (cf. Sahih Muslim vn ; 157, Bab fad@ il Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah). 

(7) Al-Isdba, 1: 239 

(8) Sahih Muslim, viu: 157 Ibn Hajar ıs also corroborated by Ibn Khatib al-Dahsha who 
says that Abū Arta whose name ıs al-Hüsian b. Rabia al-Himsi 1s a sahábi (cf. Tuhfa, fol. 2a). 

(9) Al-Isába ] 236 

(10) Sunan Abū Dà'üd II: 321 (Bab f? akl luhüm al-humur al-ahliya) Ton Hajar's conclusion 


is further strengthened by the evidence of Ibn Khatib al-Dahsha, who says that Ibn Abjar 
isa Sahabi (Cf. Tuhfa, fol. 1b). 
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(ii) Confusion caused by disorder (tagdim wa-ta’khir) in the name and 
genealogy of a narrator, as it happened in the case of Malik b Qutba This 
name in this form has been listed by Ibn “Abd al-Barr among the sahába with 
a comment that Ziyad b ‘Ilaqa narrated hadith from him !! Ibn Hajar 
corrects his view and says that the name of the shazkh from whom Ziyad b. 
‘Tlaqa narrates hadith is Qutba b Malik and not Malık b Qutba as has 
been mentioned by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr'? This Qutba b Malik is known both 
as [ha‘labi and al-Dhubyàni He is the shazkh as well as uncle of Ziyàd b 
Malik and narrates hadith both from the Prophet and Zaid b Arqam, the 
sahabi.? The hadith narrated by him from the Prophet has been recorded 
in the Sahih, ie, the Sahth of Mushm!^ In support of his contention, Ibn 
Hajar refers to al-Bukhàri who testifies to Qutba b. Malik's companionship 
with the Prophet." 


(iv) Confusion arising from the similarity in the names of two narrators, 
as it happened in the case of ‘Abd al Rahaman b Abū Bakra al-Thagafi 
and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b Abt Bakra (without msba), Al-Baladhuri in his 
Ansáb al-ashraf*® records a hadith in which ‘Abd al-Rahm4n B. Abii Bakra 
( without msba ) says that he heard the Prophet saying : “Don’t ask for imara, 
because, you will receive heavenly assistance only in case you are made an 
amîr without being a candidate for it. This Aadith led the biographers of 
the sahdba to take him for ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Abū Bakra al-Thaqafi which 
is absolutely wrong “Because” says Ibn Hajar, “‘Abd al-Rahmàn b Abi 
Bakra al-Thaqafi is a 22015 who was born in 14 A H., i e. four years after 
the demise of the Prophet He was the first child born in Basra after her 
occupation by the Muslims!””’. Ibn Hajar continues to say that the narrator 
of the hadith mentioned above is ‘Abd al-Rahman b Samura surnamed 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Abū Bakra who died in 96 AH! Jt is, therefore, 
evident that ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b Abî Bakra, the narrator of the hadith re- 
corded in Baladhuri’s Ansãb, is quite different from ‘Abd al-Rahmán b Abi 
Bakra al-Thaqafi. 


(v) Gonfusion arising from the dropping of some word or words, as it 
happened in the case of Azhar b. Oays This name in this form has been 
recorded in the list of sahába by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr,?? Ibn al-Athir?? and others. 
Ibn Hajar says that a great deal of omission has taken place here, because the 

chain through which the /adith of Azhar b Qays has come down to us should 


(11) Al-Isti‘ab 1:257 

(12) Al-Isabá ITI 1040. 

(13) Ibid., IIT. 474-75. 

(14) Sahih Muslim 11. 39 (Bab al-qurá'at fi al-subh). This hadith has also been recorded 
by al-Tirmidhi ۱ 101 (al-qird‘at f? salat al-subh). 

(15) Tarikh al-Kabir, IV, Part 1. 190-91. 

(16) Ansab al-ashraf, 1: 493. 

(17) Al-Isaba, 11 291-92. 

(18) Ibid , 11: 292. 

(19) Al-Isti‘ab, I’ 46. 

(20) Usd al-ghaba, I: 63. 
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run as “Azhar b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hawzani ‘an ‘Isma b. Qays."?! It is evident 
from the chain that ‘Isma, the son of Qays, is the 5252373 and that Azhar is 
his pupil. But in Azhar b. Qays the name of the pupil has been confused 
with that of the father of the shazkh. Ibn Hajar, in support of his contention, 
quotes the authority of al-Bukhari” and others. 


(vi) Confusion arising from the practice of making a hadith, mursal by 
a tabi'î In such a case, a 220۸7 says that he heard the Prophet saying or 
doing this and that Now, the unmeticulous biographers of the sahdba who 
prepared their lists based on the face value of these narrations and did not 
take pains in investigating their intrinsic value took them for 507256. This 
is, perhaps, the chief cause which led the biographers of the sahdba to com- 
mit mistakes in so many places This kind of mistake is found in every group 
and every section of the book ? Ibn Hajar, however, after detecting such 
mistakes, strengthens his decision by quoting references. For example, he says 
that ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Thabit al-Ansari7* and ‘Abd al.Rahmàn b al- 
ل‎ 2553525 have been taken by some biographers for sahába on account of the 
ahádith which they narrated from the Prophet. But the fact remains that 
they are 26012 and their narrations are mursal as has been pointed out by al- 
Bukhàri.?* 


METHOD OF THE TREATMENT OF THE Book 


In his al-Işaba, Ibn Hajar has divided the whole body of the 547286 into 
four groups In the first group he has put the names of those sahdba whose 
association with the Prophet is known through the statement of others or 
through their own narrations or through such circumstances as clearly 
indicate their companionship with the Prophet. 1 


In the second group are placed those children of the sahába who were 
born during the lifetime of the Prophet but did not attain maturity at the 
time of the Prophet’s demise. This group, according to Ibn Hajar, has been 
included in the list of sahaba simply on good faith that the Prophet might 
have seen them, because it was the custom of the sahaba that they took their 
children to the Prophet as soon as they were born." Ibn Hajar points out 
that the ahédith narrated by this group of sahába have been regarded by the 
cautious muhaddithiin as mursal whereas the ahddith narrated by the sahába 
of the first group have been unanimously taken as marfu‘.?® 


In the third group Ibn Hajar has mentioned those persons who lived 
both in the ۵2/2/2۵ and Islamic periods, but there is no proof of their ever 


(21) Al-Isaba, 1: 239-41. 

(22) Tarikh al-Kabir, 1, Part 1: 459. 

(23) See infra the methodology of Ibn Hajar's treatment of the book. 
(24) Al-Isaba, 111; 292. 

(25) Ibid., ii : 293.. 

(26) Tarikh al-Kabir, 11, Part i: 265-66 and 269, respectively. 

(27) Al-Isaba, i: 4. 

(28) Ibid., 1: 5. 
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meeting or seeing the Prophet. The ahádzh narrated by this group are, 
therefore, to be regarded as mursal.”” 


In the fourth group Ibn Hajar has discussed those persons whose associa- 
tion with the Prophet is evidently dubious but who have been wrongly 
included by his predecessors in the list أ‎ 


The names of the sahdba have been dealt with in the book ın an alphabe- 
tical order. Each alphabet has been divided into four sections according to 
the division of the sahaba into four groups When there is no companion in 
any of these sections the author simply remarks, “this is devoid of such and 
such group له‎ 4.“ ١ 


The fourth volume of the book is devoted to al-asmd‘wa-al-kund and 
contains the surnames of the male sahdba ( pp. 1-423) , the biography of the 
women saAhábiyát ( pp. 424-828) and their surnames ( pp. 828-984). 


In addition to the above discussions, Ibn Hajar in his al-Jsdba deals 
with the different opinions of the scholars regarding the definition of “sahäba” 
Herein we find such questions as: should (a) the jinn and the angels and (b) 
the Muslims who saw the dead body of the Prophet be called sahába 1 
Should the claims of a person living after 110 A.H. to the companionship of 
the Prophet be regarded as justified??? Further, we find in it quotations of 
verses from the Qur'àn and kadīth in support of the trustworthiness of the 
companions and thereby proving that all of them were ‘dail 3 


A comparative study of the available books on ma‘rtfat al-sahába like 
al-Isii'àb of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Usd al-ghába of Ibn al-Athir and al-Isaba of 
Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalàni shows that the 7sáb1 is distinguished by its richness of 
detail, precision and accuracy and bears the impress of deep learning of the 
author. “The author,” says ‘Abd al-Hai, one of of the editors of al-Isába, 
“lived in the middle of the 15th century, but he treated the subject as philo- 
sophically as the modern historians and the biographers of Europe. ln some 
cases he approaches the sphere of philosophy, 1n others that of history, while 
in the majority of cases he assumes the character of an analytic and descriptive 
critic. To none of these modes, theoretically considered, can there be any 
valid objection, because everything depends on the judiciousness of the 
author. The main points which the author kept perpetually in view are the 
personality and characteristic traits of his subject In many cases he narrates 
the special events of a man's life in its historic sequence with elaborate 
attempts to analyse the character from which they emanated. He possesses a 
simple greatness, a stately dignity of narrative, coloured here and there, but 
sparingly, with grave eulogy and censure. He, like modern historians, is full 
of elucidations, criticisms and disquisitions............... He gives full accounts, 
where available and necessary, of the hfe, education, occupation, habits, 
customs and friends of a man, to make an approximately true estimate of his 


(29) Al-Isaba, 1: 5 
(30) Ibid., i: 6. 
(31) fbid., 1: 7. 
(32) Ibid., 1: 10. 
(33) Ibid , i: 11-15. 
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character. He again compares the life of a man, in case of similarity, with 
those of others of the same type The manner of treating the subject in such 
a diversified way and with such masterly touches 1s really marvellous, and 
the more surprising, when we consider the age ın which he flourished 4 


The chief merit of the book lies in its division of the 527486 into four 
groups. The books on the ma‘rıfat al-sahdba, unless one carefully reads all 
the biographies contained in them along with the opinions of the biographers 
regarding their companionship with the Prophet, give him the impression 
that all the persons whose names are recorded ın them are genuine sa/iába 
But a cursory perusal of the ۲۶۵۵۵ will at once enable him to distinguish a 
genuine sahadba from a spurious one By classifying the saAába into four 
different groups, [bn Hajar has rendered another unique service to hadith 
literature It is the task of sifting out the marf&' ahadith from the mursal 
ones, because as has been pointed out before, the ahãdīth narrated by the first 
group of sakdba are to be regarded as marf4' while those narrated by the 
second and third groups are to be regarded as mursal This has indeed been 
a signal contribution of Ibn Hajar to Aadith literature 


It is no exaggeration to say that but for the learned exposition of Ibn 
Hajar in the fourth section of his 2-520۵ many spurious sahdba would have 
been regarded as genuine sahába The introduction of this fourth category 
of sahába is an innovation of Ibn Hajar in which he justly takes pride when 
he says: "As regards the introduction of this fourth category, I do not know 
anyone who preceded me, nor anyone who even might have thought of 1t 5 


(b) TAHDHIB Ar-lAHDHIB 


The Tahdhib al-Tahdhib of our author is a proof positive of his mastery 
over ‘tlm al-rijal. It was published in 12 volumes by the Dà'iratu'l-Ma'ànrif, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, ın 1325-1327/1909-1911 ‘The book, arranged alpha- 
betically, deals, on a rough calculation, with about thirteen thousand 
biographies of narrators of hadith, The names of the narrators and the 
abbreviations of the books of reference 1n which their narrations are recorded 
have been placed within brackets as the Hyderabad edition would bear 
evidence. 


The Tahdhib al-Tahdhib of Ibn Hajar, as the name indicates, is an 
improvement upon the Tahdhib al-Kamal of al-Mizzi (d 742/1341) It 
bears eloquent testimony to the scientific treatment of the subject by our 
author. 


The book of al-Mizzi, as [bn Hajar himself points out, was not popular 
with the scholars on account of its unnecessary length and irrelevant details 
For, al-Mizzi, after recording the biography of a narrator, unnecessarily 
(a) mentioned the ahddith reported by him and (b) recorded the excellence 
of the sahába, umáms and narrators and also the stories of the kings and 
amirs?* Needless to say, books on asmá' al-ál do not contain all this 


(34) Al-Is aba, 111 : ۷ 
(35) Ibid., 1: 6. 
(36) Tail, 8; Tahdhib, 1: 3. 
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information, for topics under (a) are the subject matter of the ma‘dim and 
those under (b) are discussed in historical works Besides, there was a large 
number of narrators about whom al-Miuzzi recorded nothing more than “such 
and such person has narrated from him” without any critical analysis of the 
narrator, which is the main purpose of “tlm ۵۳7 


In his Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Ibn Hajar, however, has confined himself to 
the criticism of the narrators and omitted all that was unwarrantable and 
unnecessary in the work of al-Mizzi . Al-Mizzi, for instance, while dealing 
with the biography of a particular narrator had tried to record the life-sketches 
and other details of all the shatkhs and pupils of that narrator. Supposing 
that his attempt was successful in cases where the narrator had only a few 
shatkhs or pupils, he was sure to be a failure in cases where the narrators 
happened to be men like Sufyan al-Thawri, Abū Dà'üd al-Tayàlisi, Muhammad 
b Ismá'il al-Bukhàri and Yahya b Sa‘id al-Ansàri, who are said to have had 
more than a thousand shwyükh and a similar number of pupils 3۶ Let us take, 
for example, the particular hadith 2111:4116 al-a‘mdal bv-al-nvyyát, said which is 
said to have been narrated from Yahya b Sa'id al-Ansàri by seven hundred 
pupils? If we investigate into the list of pupils of Yahya we can hardly 
find more than a few of them. How then can one give the details of the 
seven hundred pupils who narrated this particular hadith from him ? 


Unlike al-Mizzi's treatment of the subject, Ibn Hajar treats ıt methodically. 
He records the biography and other details of only the well-known shatkhs 
and pupils of the narrators He generally ends his discussion with the 
biography of the pupil who died last.“ 


Ibn Hajar often adds his own observations to the criticism recorded by al- 
Mizzi. In these observations he sometimes supports the view of al-Mizzi and 
supplies further information, and sometimes differs from him. These obser- 
vations are distinguished from those of al-Mizzi with the expression 'quitu." 
For example, under the biography of Ahmad b Ibrahim b Khalid Aba ‘Ali 
al-Müsili, Ibn Hajar records, after al- Mizzi, the names of those critics who 
vouchsafed for his trustworthiness and then, adds under ‘‘gultw’’ the names 
of Ibn Hibbàn and Ibrahim b al-Junaid to the list of the critics *! 


In his Tahdhib, Ibn Hajar very often records the biography of a person 
with the prefix “‘tamyzz’’ to distinguish him from his namesake recorded in 
the book of al-Mizzi. For example, Ibn Hajar records after al-Mizzi, the 
biography of Ahmad b Bakkar al-Dimashqt and then adds the biography of 
Ahmad b. Bakkár al-Bahili with the expression “‘tamyiz’’.*? 


In his book, Ibn Hajar, jin addition to all the biographies recorded in 
the book of al-Mizzi, discusses the biographies of those narrators who, accor- 
ding to his stipulations, should have been mentioned by al-Mizzi but are left 


(37) Tahdhib, i: 3. 
(38) Ibid., 1: 4. 
(39) Ibid., 1: 4. 
(40) Ibid., i: 5. 
(41) Ibid., i: 9. 
(42) Ibid., 1: 20. 
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out. For some of these additional entries, Ibn Hajar admits that he has 
used Tahdhib al-Tahdhib of al-Dhahabi and 7۸۸۵ Tahdhib al-Kamál of 
Mughaltai ** 


(B) TaoRiB AL-TAHDHIB 


Though an abridgement of Tahdhib al-Tahdhib by the author himself, 
the Tagrib of Ibn Hajar isa proof positive of his mastery over ‘tlm al-rijál. 
The book may safely be called a concise dictionary of this science. It was 
published several times in India and the Middle East, e g., 1292/1875, 1318/ 
1900, 1339/1920, 1356/1937, 1380/1960 


In this book the author supplies very concisely, often in one line, the 
name of the narrator, the name of his father, grandfather and so on upto the 
name of his well-known forefather after whom the family takes 1ts name, the 
orthography of the name of the narrator, criticism regarding the narrator, 
and the year of the death of the narrator, if possible. 


Ibn Hajar, 1n this book, has adopted a unique and novel method of clas- 
sifying the narrators of hadith into different maráhb (categories) and 71 
(groups) and thereby solves the important problem of Jarh and ta‘dil which is 
the main purpose of this science He divides all the narrators whose bio- 
graphies have been dealt with in this book into twelve mardtib in respect of 
merit and again into twelve ¢abagat in consideration of age. In recording 
the biography of a narrator he uses some selected words to specify the mardish 
and tabagat to which he belongs 


The purpose of the above division of the narrators into different tabagát 
is to give the readers a rough idea of the sh4y&kh and the pupils of a 
narrator and also of an approximate date of his death ; and the purpose of 
their division into different marãtıb is to show the degree of strength or 
weakness of the hadith narrated by them 


Ibn Hajar specifies the first martaba of the narrators by the expression 
sahába, the second by the use of the superlative adjective such as awthág 
al-nás or by repeating the adjective verbatim such as 5041101111 sadüqun, or by 
repeating the meaning of the adjective such as ¢higatun háfizun; the third by 
the use of a single adjective once only; the fourth by the expressions like 
sadüqun la ba'sa bth; the fifth by such expressions as ywkhiyu or lahü 
awhám and the sixth by words and phrases like magbilun, if corroborated 
by others, and layyin al-hadith, 1f not The seventh martaba has been 
indicated by mastür or majhul al-hál, the eighth by the word da'?f, the ninth 
by majhül, the tenth by matriik or matrük al-hadith, the eleventh by muttaham 
bt al-kidhb, and the twelfth by  vada'u or ۰ 


According to Ibn Hajar, a hadith narrated by a narrator belonging to 
the second or third saratb" enjoys the highest position in respect of 


(43) Tahdhib, i: 5. 

(44) Jbid., 1:8 

(45) Ibn Hajar has left out any comment on the ahád:th narrated by the narrators of the first 
martaba. This ıs perhaps because of the fact that they are sahába who, according to Ibn 
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correctness, whereas the Hadith narrated by one belonging to the fourth mar- 
taba enjoys secondary position and has been termed by al-Tirmidhi as hasan. 
Reports coming from the narrators of the fifth and sixth ۱۵۲۵۶۶۵ will be 
considered marvdé#d until they are strengthened by multiplied 757100. Ahddith 
reported by the narrators of the subsequent mardizb shall also be termed as 
mardūd and shall not in any case be granted They will be termed as da‘if, 
munkar, 1114180141“ , etc., according to the weakness of their ۰ 


In classifying the /abagát of the narrators, Ibn Hajar puts the com- 
panions of the Prophet, even those who saw him from a distance, in the first m, 
tabaqa. In the second, he places the early ۸202 à» like Ibn al-Musayyib, while 
the middle group of the 1202222۸ like Hasan and Ibn Sirin are placed in the 
third The group of :àbi' à» who followed the middle group and narrated 
mostly from the early 226: àn, such as al-Zuhri and Qatàda, have been shown 
in the fourth, while the youngest group of 26201 4, who saw only one sahabi 
but did not narrate anything from him like al-A‘mash, have been put in the 
fifth /abaqa Narrators who are contemporaries of the fifth tabaqa but did 
not see any sahdba like Ibn Juraij are placed in the sixth. The early tab‘- 
tübiün like Imam Malik and Sufyàn al-Thawri have been shown in the 
seventh; the middle group of tab‘tdbr‘tin like Ibn ‘Uyaina and Ibn ‘Ulayya 
in the eighth; the youngest group of zab'tábi'án like al-Shafi‘i and Abū 
Da'üd al-Tayàlisi in the ninth; the early group of narrators who transmitted 
hadith from tab'tàbi'án like Ahmad by Hanbal in the tenth; the middle 
group narrators like al-Bukhari in the eleventh and the youngest group of 
narrators like al-Tirmidhi in the twelfth 


A study of the Taqrīb shows that narrators of the first century Hijra have 
been placed by Ibn Hajar in the first two tabagat Narrators belonging to 
tabagat from third to eighth are people who lived ın the second century Hijra, 
and the narrators who lived in the third century Hijra have been placed in 
the subsequent 8۰ 


In addition to supplying the above particulars of a narrator, Ibn Hajar 
mentions in his book the names of the muhaddtthiin who recorded hadith 
from him in their collections This he does by prefixing abbreviations like 


(for al-Bukhàri and) ¢ (for Muslim) to the name of the narrator.‏ ب 


With a view to distinguishing such narrators whose ۲2۵۵۷۵ has not been 
recorded in any of the six authentic collections, Ibn Hajar starts their bio- 
graphies witn the comment "famyiz " 


The division of the narrators dealt with in the book into twelfth mardtib 
and the determination of the position of each of them according to the 
"correct opinion," as Ibn Hajar himself claims, is a formidable job and calls 

for sustained labour and complete mastery over the subject. To be able to 


Hajar, are all ۴20: (men whom evil desire does not deviate from the right course ) 
(See supra p. 33). This argument of Ibn Hajar does not appear to me to be sound, 
Because, the strength or weakness of a hadith depends as much on the ‘adala of a rawi 
as on his hifz and dabt ( memorisation and preservation ) Supposing that the sahába 
all and sundry are ‘adil, they are not above criticism in regard to their memory. How 
then can a hadith narrated by a sahabi who had no retentive memory be above criticism ? 
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determine the mardtib of narrators one has to consult all the opinions of the 
critics recorded in voluminous books; one is to carefully weigh various 
criticisms offered by the critics, to ascertain the nature of the ahddith narrat- 
ed by the narrator and only then can one arrive at a correct conclusion Ibn 
Hajar seems to have succeeded in his attempt except in a few stray cases. For 
example, he claims that ‘Alqama b. Wa‘il b Hujr did not have any sama‘ 
from his father.*® But this goes against the opinion of the great critics of 
hadith like al-Tirmidhi who in his jams under the chapter 525 al-mar atu 
idhà ustukrihat ‘ald al-zwnà categorically remarks that ‘Alqma had his samd‘ 
from his father." It appears to me that Ibn Hajar has confused ‘Alqama with 
‘Abii al-Jabbar, a posthumous son of Wa'il, who naturally could not have his 
sama‘ from his father.“ 


4. Usur Ar-HaprrH 
Nukhba al-fikr fi mustalah ah al-athar 


Though considerably small, the Nukhba of Ibn Hajar has been through 
centuries an extremely popular book on usil al-hadith It comprises, with 
some additions, all the divisions of ahádith discussed in Ibn al-Salàh's volu- 
minous book Kitab ‘ulm al-hadith commonly known as Muqaddima on 
the same subject. The total number of divisions of æhädīth discussed in the 
book is roughly a few more than a hundred Ibn Hajar himself wrote a 
commentary on it under the title Nuzha al-nazar ft tawdih Nukhba al-fikr 
The book along with the commentary has been repeatedly published in India 
and Egypt, e.g., 1862, 1891, 1951, etc. 


A study of the book shows that Ibn Hajar has differed from other doctors 
of this science on a number of points. We quote below a few of them :— 


(1) Just to escape the criticism often laid against those scholars who 
favour the primary division of al-hadith into sahih, hasan and da^ f saying 
that this leads to the division of al-hadtth al-mutawátir into these three 
categories which is a preposterous proposition to the muhaddithin, Ibn Hajar 
most probably following al-Khatib al-Baghdad1, divides hadith into al-mutawátir 
and al-dhdd and thereby escapes criticism 


(ii) Whereas other doctors of hadith including Ibn al-Salah refused to 
acknowledge the existence of any mutawdatir hadith, Ibn Hajar ıs of the 
opinion that it exists abundantly and that the conclusion of Ibn al-Salah and 
others is based on lack of information. In support of his opinion, Ibn Hajar 
argues that the well-known collections of hadith were compiled by the 
respective compilers at different places and ın different ages Now, if the text 

.of hadith with such multitudinous chains of narrators whose union on 
‘falsehood is not feasible, is recorded by all of them, then there should be no 
'doubt in believing that the hadith was uttered by the Prophet “The number 
of this kind of hadith,” says Ibn Hajar, “is not meagre 9 


(46) Tagrib, 1i: 31. 

(47) Sunan of Tirmidhi, vi: 237. 

(48) Ibid., vi: 235. 

(49) Nuzha, 6. In his Fath al- Bart (vol. 1: 144) Ibn Hajar has given some examples of such 
ahádith as are, according to him, mutawátir :— 
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(iii) Al-Hakim al-Nisaburi opines that a hadith will be regarded sahth 
only when it is narrated from a well-known sahábi by two narrators and then 
from each of them by two narrators and so on until the hadith is recorded in 
a book. For example, A is a well-known saab. B and C narrate a hadith 
from him. Then D and E narrate ıt from B, and G and H fron G This 
process must continue until the kadīth 1s recorded by the 70 


Ibn Hajar contends that the weakness of this theory 1s proved by the first 
hadith recorded. in the Sahih of al-Bukhàri, for ıt is admitted by all that the 
ahádith recorded in ıt are all sahtkh But the very first kadīth recorded ın ıt 
has been narrated by a single 72:01, Yahya b. Sa'id al-Ansari (d 144/761), 
from another single rawî Muhammad b Ibrahim (d 120/737) who narrated 
it from ‘Alqama. Now, if the transmission by “two narrators from two 
narrators” had been a condition for a hadith to be regarded as sahth, the 
hadith under review would not have been considered as such °*! 


(iv) The muhaddithin differ as to whether mursal and munqati‘? are 
identical or not, and though the majority holds that they are different, yet 
they use mursal in place of mungatt’ and vice-versa This practice has Jed 
people to think that they are treated as identical by the majority of the 
muhaddithin Ibn Hajar seeks to remove this confusion by saying that 
according to the majority of the muhaddithiin, mursal and munqati are not 
identical and that their use of mursal in place of munqati“ is confined to 
their use of only the verbal form of it, 1 6 , avsalahi Thus, even when a 
hadith is munqati‘, they sometimes say arsalahü, but for such a hadith they 
never use the noun form mursal,5 


(v) Unhke the majority of the fugah@ and the muhaddithiin, including 
al-Khatib al-Baghdádi who have accepted the z-ydda, addition, to the text of 
a sahth hadith narrated by a !/nga, trustworthy, narrator without making any 
distinction between a zeyáda which contradicts the 720۵2۵ of another 2 
narrator and that which does not,** Ibn Hajar makes a distinction between 
the two and expresses his surprise as to how the muhaddithiin who define 
"sahi|" as a hadith, which is free from shádhdh, can accept such a zwyáda 
unconditionally For, he argues, when a hadith is narrated by two ۵ 
narrators who differ in trustworthiness, then the report of the less trustworthy 
narrator is called sh@dhdh and as such is definitely opposite to sahth.* 


(a) Hadith man bana lı- Allah masjidan 
(b) Hadith al mash ‘ala al-khuffayn 
(c) Hadith raf * al-yadayn 

(d) Hadith al-shafa‘a 

(e) Hadith ruyat Allah fi al-akhira 

(f) Hadith al-A*imma min Quraish 

(50) Ma'rifat ‘Ulim al-hadith, 62. 

(51) Nuzha, 6-7. 

(52) Mursal ıs a hadith in which the tabi*? drops the name of the sahabi and says “the Prophet 
said this and that”: andgMungat: 1s a hadith m which a narrator drops the name of his 
shaikh and narrates the hadith from his shaikh al-shaikh. ۰ 

(53) Nuzha, 11. 

(54) Al-Kifáya 424-25. 

(55) Nuzha, 19. 
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- (vi) Unlike Ibn al-Salah,** Ibn Hajar makes a distinction between 1 
and munkar and blames the former with ghafla, carelessness. Because," 
says Ibn Hajar, '"'shadhdh ıs a hadith in which a trustworthy narrator con- 
tradicts one who is more trustworthy than himself, whereas munkar is a 
hadith in which a weak narrator contradicts a trustworthy one.” 


(vu) Unlike al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, who divides al-khabr al-wahid into 
magbul, accepted, and mardid, rejected, according to the contents of the 
hadith, and says that 1f the content of the Aadith 1s related to 20020, belief, 
it will not be accepted; but if it ıs related to ahkdm, it will be accepted *? 
]bn Hajar divides it into two kinds according to the trustworthiness or other- 
wise of the narrators and does not take into consideration the contents of the 
hadith.*? ` 


CONCLUSION 


From the above discussion, the position of Ibn Hajar as a towering figure 
in the field of al-hddith, jurisprudence and 7۸۵۸ is quite evident. [n his al- 
Jawai, al-Sakhawi tells us that during the lifetime of Ibn Hajar people 
understood none but him by the terms “al-Hdafiz’’ and “Shatkh al-Islam’? 
when used without suffix or prefix °° He also mentions the names of the most 
prominent scholars of his time who agreed ın calling Ibn Hajar ‘“‘the 
traditionist and jurisconsult,"?' a double title which was conferred upon 
only a few before hım A true estimation of his high standing as 1 
and a historian will be obtained only when a modern edition of his extant 
works will be accessible He appears not to have written on any subject 
unless he stood on solid grounds by absorbing the previous author’s ideas, and 
then adding something newand reasonable The methodology adopted by 
him in writing his masterpiece, Fath al-Bàri, explains fully the care and 
caution taken by him in his writings Moreover, his literary style as a whole 
shows his command over the language, its philology and grammar. His 
language 1s polished and he was accurate in choosing suitable words for 
explaining his ideas and views His linguistic capacity 1s easily noted through 
his criticism of the poets whose biographies and verses are included in his 
Mu‘jam al-shuytkh and his Inb? Even in his writings on theology he 
constantly uses a language equal to that used in pure literature His Diwdn 
of Friday lectures like Nukhab al-Khutab written in rhymed prose shows his 
literary feats as he imposes upon himself certain conditions which are not 
necessary for saja For example, in khutba No 8 which rhymes on “tP " he 
makes it a condition that this should be preceded by “b?” and, therefore, 
names it al-khutba al-ta@’tya multazam gqablahad al-ba‘ al-muwahhida. Its 
language is dignified and solemn, but perfectly plain and intelligible. 

(56) Mugaddima, 30-31. 
(57) Nuzha, p. 2] 
(58) Al-Kifaya, 432. 
(59) Nuzha, 8. 
(60) Al-Jawahir, 4a. 
(61) Ibid., fol. 50 seq. 
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In the preface to his 17112024 al-i'tiYád which he wrote to refute the 
chaiges directed against bis Fath al-Bár? by his rival scholar, Badr al-din 
al-‘Aini, he speaks of a kurrãsa,® written by al-‘Aini wherein he detected as 
many as 80 mistakes and illustrated them collectively in a separate booklet 
under the title al-Istensar ‘ald al-ta‘in al-m'thár ‘The booklet was presented 
to his contemporary ‘ulama and shuytkh who unanimously agreed with Ibn 
Hajar on the points discussed therein. The refutation of the charges which 
are mostly related to modes of expressions, meaning of words, grammar, 
rhetoric and ‘tlm al-1snád covering 344 folios$* clearly proves his mastery over 
Arabic language. It ıs because of the lucidity of his literary style that his 
writings were much sought after even in his lifetime by his colleagues and 
teachers The wide demand for his books by scholars was due to their 
literary excellence and scholarly presentation Scholars copied from his 
works, memorised some of his books and according to the custom of the day, 
read them before the gathering of the savants His religious discourses were 
read out from the pulpit. 


Needless to say, he was most accomplished as a traditionist Despite 
the fact that the Sahth of al-Bukhàri was generally appreciated and respected 
by the traditionists since its author's time, 1t was due to Ibn Hajar’s com- 
mentary entitled Fath al-Bari that the Sahth became widely accessible and 
generally understood, When the work came out people hailed it as a 
significant addition to Aadith literature The fame of the work was so great 
that in 883/1429 Shah Rukh b Timir Lang, the Sultan of Faris and Sijistan, 
asked Barsbay, the Mamlük ruler of Egypt, to secure for him copies of the 
material so far published, as was done also by the Hafsid Abt Faris ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz from the other end of the Muslim world ** ‘To keep a copy of the 
work in the palace ofthe sultan was regarded as a matter of pride. A 
single copy was sold for 3000 dinars 5 This Fath al-Bári as well as other 
works of Ibn Hajar became a model for the later writers Commentators 
hke al-Qastallani and al-Burmawi in their commentaries on the Sehin of al- 
Bukhari made extensive use of the Fath © Even al-‘Aini who undertook to 
write a commentary on the Sahih of al-Bukhàn with a view to "showing the 
shortcomings of the commentaries written up to that time and to nullifying 
the claim of one who pretended to be unprecedented in this field’’”® (i.e., Ibn 
Hajar) could not refrain from requesting Ibn Hajar to lend him his Fath 
He used its materials in a way that prompted Haji Khalifa to remark: 


4$ ; ألو‎ 4.4 Ms c TA (? U^ و استمد شه‎ 
In it (1 e., ‘Umdat al-qart) he (ai-' Avni) took help from Fath ۵-56۳۲ in such a 





(62) It means fasiculus of ten leaves (See Lane’s Lexicon 1/۷۱۱ : 2606) 
(63) Intiqad, fols 1-3. 

(64) According to the MS. preserved in Rida library, Rampur, India. 
(65) Al-Daw', 11: 36. 

(66) Intigad, fol 2. 

(67) Shadharat, ۷۱۱ 271 

(68) Al-Daw', n. 36 

(69) Al-Jawahir, fols. 70a-b. 

(70) Intiqad, fol. 2-3. 
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way that he copied its pages). Ibn Hajar, on the other hand, has spent 
considerable space in Intigad al-c‘trrad ın illustrating the places where al- 
‘Aini had borrowed the materials from his: Fath 7 


Similarly his works on 7۸2۵ became a source of information for the later 
scholars who intended to write on thé subject. A mere glance at thé biogra- 
phical works of al-Sakháwi, al-Suyuti, al-Shawkani and others will show 
their indebtedness to Ibn Hajar. 

Börn at a corisiderably later period of the history of ‘tlm al-r9ál;? Ibn 
Hajar was in a vantage pósition to remové the confusions of the early 
biographers of the natrators of hadith, harmonise their divérgent 38 
regarding a particular narrator and to add a number of biographies to the 
works of the préceding scholars In detecting the errors of thé preceding 
biographers Ibn Hajat adopted a judicious and non-partisan attitude—an 
attitudé which i$ really remarkable spécially when we consider the age of 
hair-splitting brawls, rivalry and unending struggle for supremacy in which 
he flourished 

The facile pen of Ibn Hajar produced books dealing with almost every 
branch of the science of biography of narrater which, up to his time, had 
developed into a number of branches Thus his ۵۸1-15006 fi tamyiz al-sahába, 
as the name indicates, deals extenuvelv with the names of the Sahdba The 
work dealing with the thiga, trustworthy, natrators alone 1s called 70981 al- 
ral mn man lam Yudhkar fi Tahdhib al-Kamal, Wis Lisdn al-Mizán and 
Tdqwim: al-Lisát deal with da‘if narrators, Tabagdt al-mudallisin 
with mudallis narrators, Ta'jil al-manfa‘a with narrators found in the 
musnads of the four 11116115, ie , the Muatta of Malık and the musnads of 
al-Shàf'i, Ahmad b. Hanbal and Abū Hanifa His Tahdhib al-Tahdhib 
deals with the narrators found only ın the six authentic collections of Aadith. 
Ibn Hajar later produced a compendium of tliis last book under the title 
Tagrib al-Iahdhib His book Inb’ al-ghumr bî anb al-‘umr is an 
annalistic history of the noteworthy events from 773/1372, the year of his 
birth, to 850/1446, Algáb al-ruwai and al-Qasd al-ahmad ft man ۵۸ 
Abi al-Fadl wa ısmuhü Ahmad deal with the identification of the narrators 
bearing same names, surnames and designations Huis Tabsīr al-muntabih bi 
tahriv al-mushtabth deals with the orthography of such names or surnames 
that are, in the terminology of the muhaddithiin, called al-mu‘talaf wa-al- 
mukhtálaf.^ His al-Durar al-kamina ft ayan al-mvat al-thamina con- 
taining biographies of all the noteworthy individuals who died between 700 
and 800 A.H. is the first of the all-inclusive centenary biographical collections 
An annalistic supplement to the- Durar known as al-Dhatl ‘ala al-Durar 
arranged alphabetically within each year was continued by the author down 

to the year 832/1429 ^ His Raf" al-isy ‘an qudat Misr deals extensively with 


(71) Kashf, 11 526 

(72) Intigad, fols 2-10 | 

(73) The first muhaddith, so far known, to record his criticism of the narrators of hadith, was 
Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan (d. 189/804) 

(74) See p. 72, footnote 65, Islamic Culture, Jan. 1973. 

(75) A MS. of the book is preserved ın Cairo tarikh, No. 4767 (see E.I * Ibn -Hajar alr Askalani, 
ff. 8). 3 
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the biographies of the judges of Egypt from the time of its conquest by the 
Muslims till the first half of the 9th century. His al-Majma‘ al-mu'assas 
lival-mu‘jam al-mufahvas is a collection of 742 contemporary scholars from 
whom he heard books or received 122۵ both written and orally, no matter 
whether these were Hadith books or treatises 


In all the above-mentioned Works Ibn Hajar is extremely thorough and 
aims at completeness. He does not seem to be satisfied with the information 
he gathered from his predecessors With a view to clarifying the information 
furnished by his predecessors and 1n a spirit of attaining accuracy, he always 
tries to find out additional material His works on this science practically 
summarise similar works of the earher scholars and are regarded by the 
present-day scholars as indispensable reference works. 


A study of the extant poems of Ibn Hajar proves that he was, besides 
being a traditionist, par excellence, an accomplished poet It is said that he 
was a poet by nature.’ The liking for poetry along with great craving for 
religious sciences, was his proud heritage. His father, as we have mentioned 
above, was considered to be a good poet and had several 072225 to his 
credit." With a family background and a natural inclination towards 
poetry, Ibn Hajar started composing poetry at an early age and soon com- 
piled a diwan.” Although most of his poems were written before the 
commencement of the 9th/]5th century” yet he continued to compose verses 
now and then till 816/1413 when he, probably for his engagement in writing 
the Fath, completely abandoned it °° It is very rare that a prolific writer on 
a varied field of subjects and a torch-bearer of religious orthodoxy like Ibn 
Hajar should have also a worthy place among good poets. Al-Bashtaki in 
his Z'abagát al-shu‘ar@ mentions the name of the critics who spoke highly of 
Ibn Hajar's poetical achievements *! 


It is said that in a gathering of scholars Shihab al-din al-Mahilli, a 
contemporary scholar asked [bn Hajar to compose ten verses in praise of 
Makka and people's longing for it With a view to testing his poetical 
talent, al-Mahilli and the scholars present suggested to him a very complicated 
metre. They stipulated that the poem should be in al-Bahr al-Madid ending 
with ta'manşiba Ibn Hajar immediately improvised ten beautiful verses 
fulfilling the conditions mentioned above 2 


(76) Shadharat, vii: 271. The version is; 
: م فها تمكلما‎ dello us شاعرا طعأ‎ os + pga وال‎ 


(77) Op. cit., p. ۰ 

(78) In the preface to his Diwan (published in India, 1962, see p 81, footnote 43, Islamic 
Culture, Jan 1972) Ibn Hajar says that when his friends compelled him to put in order 
and prepare a diwan of his poems, he selected from among them the best ones and 
arranged them under the following seven topics . (1) “Al-Nabuwiyat”, (ii) "al-mulükiyát," 
(iir) “al-tkhwdaniyat” (1v) “al-ghazaltyat” (v) “Al-aghrad al-mukhtalifa”, (vi) “‘al-muwash- 
shahat and (vu) "al-magqàti " 

(79) Al-Jawahir fol. 160b. 

(80) Ibid., fol. 160b 

(81) Introduction to Diwan Ibn Hajar, 27. 

(82) Al-Jawahir, fols 180b-181a 
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But a study of his dīwãn shows that he could not refrain from traditional 
mannerism of starting some of his poems with erotic verses. Six verses out of 
28 and 19 verses out of 57 of poems describing the final reading of Dalal 
al-Nabuwwa and Sunan of Abū Dã’ üd respectively were versified in describ- 
ing his lover * Although his lyrics (ghazal?yát) remind us of the lyrical 
ballads written ın the earlv centuries of Islam where the "pigeons" and the 
"she-gazelles" are frequently found to appear, his odes (gastda) contain two 
special features quite distinct from those of his predecessors One is the 
frequent use of hadith and its terminologies and the other is the long descrip- 
tion of the muhaddithin and their collection of hadith 


It will be interesting to note here that in the year 822/1419 when Ibn 
Hajar was appointed to lecture on Sbafi'ite fgh in the Mu'ayyadiya academy 
where al-‘Aini, his rival, had been lecturing on Hanafiüte figh,** the minaret 
of the Jám' al-Mu‘ayyad broke down Ibn Hajar finding an opportunity to 
complain against al-'Aini, wrote the following two couplets: 


JJO ردق مارته امسر تزهوة‎ amA مولاا‎ m 
. V U^ p Lem أمهلوا وس عل‎ . Aa! UM ied Vg ود‎ 3 TS 
“To the Jamz‘ of our lord al-Mu'ayyad belongs the splendour 
Its minaret shines with beauty and decoration 
Inclining away from the middle course, ıt says, “wart, 
Nothing is more injurious to my body than the evil eye.” 


(Here the words “Evil eye" are an allusion to al-‘Aini) 
To this al-‘Aini replied : 


pEr) 4 الله‎ s\ صدمها دص‎ a اد خلت‎ us اهر و س‎ ô Pw 
الحدم الاحسة الحجر‎ Cash ين قلت دا علط ما‎ Cael قالوا‎ 


“What a minaret, when polished, 1t looks like the bride of beauty, 
Its destruction is according to the decree and will of Allah 

They say that it has suffered from the evil eye, but I say, it 1s wrong, 
Nothing but the bad quality of the stone caused its destruction?” * 


) Here the word 'al-hajar' is an allusion to Ibn Hajar) 


It appears that the outspokenness of Ibn Hajar in some of his historio- 
biographical works, specially in his ۲220۵ , Raf‘ and Mu‘jam al-shuyükh, might 
have offended the feelings of some of his contemporary scholars. He was 
vehemently criticised for writing his Mu'jam al-shuyikh ın which he had 
criticised a number of scholars including his most revered shatkhs like al- 
Bulqini and Ibn  al-Mulaqqin using such strong language as 


(83) Dîwan, pp. 20-22 and 16-20. 
(84) Al-'Aini lectured in this academy for about 40 years (al-Saif, pp. 5 — 3). 
(85) These two couplets were composed by al-Nawayji (d. 859/1454) at the request of al-*Aini. 
But later on he claimed them to be his own composition ( Shadharát, vu: 145) 
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à‏ يكن فى الحديث المتقن B for the former and‏ مه ( ای ele‏ ) ۱۶ ستحی من يته اله 
for the latter ° Most probably referring to such ruthless‏ ولا له دوق اهل المى 
criticisms of Ibn Hajar it has been said of him:‏ 


كان قم ان حجر سیا ی مثاات الناس و لاه dds cline‏ عمس لبق اجس 


“The pen of Ibn Hajar was vicious in finding faults with others, while his 
tongue was sweet Would that the case had been contrary to this, the good 
would have lasted longer 7 


The gloomy picture of the society, specially of the 064:5, depicted in his 
Inba' and Raf‘ disgusted some scholars who prevented him from keeping 
these books in the list of his contributions But Ibn Hajar's refusal to pay 
heed to their request made them envious** and ‘Alam al-din al-Bulqini wrote 
a book criticising Ibn Hajar entitled Fajr bagr f? tarjamat Ibn Hajar. 


The question of Ibn Hajar’s originality is difficult to answer here, as this 
is principally a historical and not a literary study It should be borne in 
mind that Ibn Hajar flourished in an age of compilation of encyclopaedic 
works, abridgements, commentaries and glosses on works of earlier scholars. 
It was, therefore, natural that he should have many characteristics of the 
scholars of his age He had a great respect for the salaf and was strictly 
orthodox. He followed the general tendency to use the works of earlier 
writers 1n compiling, commenting, re-working and abridging On the other 
hand, he had the advantage of his extensive reading and good memory; he 
was able to use his own judgement and form his own opinion even if others 
disagreed with him He had great skill in arranging his material and is 
absolutely clear in explaining his meaning He was very careful in attri- 
buting his quotations to their authors,? and was unusualin providing some 
of his works with the bibliographies of the material which he had consulted ?! 
This 1s a very modern approach in the composition of scholarly works. 


In a comparison between al-Sakhawi and al-Suyüti 'Abd al-Wahhab 
‘Abd al-Latif ıs of the opinion that al-Suyüti had a better knowledge of the 
texts of hadith matn al-hddith, while al-Sakhawi was more skilled in the 
criticism of «ssnád (al-garh wa-al-ta‘dil) and in the knowledge of the faults 
of hadith (‘ilal al-hadith) "2 But I am of the opinion that Ibn Hajar excels 
both of them in either subject In matn al-hadith, al-Suyüti who memorized 
200000 traditions, admitted that Ibn. Hajar had memorized more than he 
had ?! On the other hand, Ibn Hajar’s existing contributions to the science 
of al-jarh wa-al-ta'dil clearly prove his superiority not only to al-Sakhawi 
but also to all succeeding scholars who tried to write on this subject. 

( Concluded ) 


(86) Majma', fols. 53a and 54b. 
(87) Kashf, 618. 
(88) Al-Jawáhir, fo] 158a. 
(89) Kashf, 618 
(90) See for example his 75206 wherein he refers to the scholars, if any, who detected the 
mistakes of the biographers before him. ۲ 
(91) See the introduction of the 1۵2 , Raf", etc. 


(92) Mugaddima Tadrib al-rawt )ت(‎ . 
(93) Al-Tahadduth, 1: 186. 
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its outlook even on worldly life, the majority 
of Muslims is guided by religion The 
main reason for their resistance to secularisa- 
tion appears to be their conception of Islam. 
They think their religion restrains them from 
accepting the autonomy of worldly life which 
is the basis of secularism For other 
religious communities 1n India the separation 
of politics from religion may not have been 
such a radical change, but for the Muslims ıt 
was a serious departure from earlier practice." 
He points out that "there was semantic con- 
fusion also, secularism was a non-Indian 
word, and the concept was alien to the Indian 
people m Urdu—the /mgua franca of 
[Indian Muslims—the word was invariably 
translated as /a-diniyat or ghair mazhabiyat, 
that is, irreligious thus rendering in 
Urdu any derivation from the word ‘secular’ 
a derogatory sense." 


He substantiates these contentions by 
sound reasoning and abundant proof To 
your reviewer his thesis seems to be unassail- 
able  Equally just appears to be his obser- 
vation that "the 'Ulama are less to be blamed 
for the Muslim resistance (to secularism) than 
the Indian intellectuals and leaders of public 
opinion." “The latter," he says, "first under- 
estimated the hold of religion on the com- 
munity. neglecting the need for establishing 
a line of communication with the ‘Ulama and 
thus alienated themselves from the Muslim 
masses ; second, they could not convince the 
Muslim community that secularism was not 
really antithetical to religion; and third, they 
did not try to learn what religion meant to 
Mushms ” 


In the five succeeding chapters, Dr. Haq, 
while convincingly substantiating his thesis, 
sheds interesting hght on the fact that while 
the majority of Muslims 1n India support the 
Secular State they afe almost invariably 
opposed to the ideal of secularism, “To 
them,” he says, “‘secularism’ and the ‘Secular 
State’ are quite distinct from each other, 


ISLAM IN SECULAR INDIA, by 
Mushir-ul-Haq—Indian Institute of Advanc- 
ed Study, Simla, 1971. Price Rs 21/-; pp. 110. 


The slimness of this volume 1s rather 
deceptive It 1s packed with facts, and then 
on practically every page there are in, minute 
type, copious notes Together, if printed m 
ordinary type they would probably occupy 
as many pages, or more than the main text 
These notes are extremely valuable, indeed 
essential reading, 1f one wishes to get full 
value from the wide and methodical research 
that has gone into the work. They testify to 
every statement made 1n the text 


According to the publisher's blurb, the 
author seems singularly qualified to bring 
about an understanding or appreciation of 
each other's pomt of view between traditional 
“Ulama” and modern innovators, or secu- 
larists, or as he himself terms them, "the new 
“Ulama " We are told that after undergoing 
the traditional Islamic curriculum at the 
Darul-Uloom *Nadwatul-‘Ulama, Lucknow, 
Dr Mushir-ul-Haq subjected himself to a 
-regular University course, graduating from 
the Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, ın 1956, 
Then in 1958, he was awarded the degree of 
M A.in Arabic language and literature by 
the Aligarh Muslim University. After that 
he continued his Islamic studies at McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, and obtained 
a degree of M.A ın 1964 and a doctorate in 
1967 there, as well In 1966-67 he taught 
Islamics at Sir George William's University, 
Montreal, and since 1968 has been a fellow 
at S Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Simla. 


The purpose of Dr. Haq’s study 1s briefly 
to "find out the attitude of Indian Muslims 
to the forces of secularisation." He states 
unambiguously 1n his introductory chapter: 
"that leaving aside a small section of Indian 
Muslims, the majority ıs by no means ‘secular’; 
itis ‘religious-minded,’ ın the sense that in 
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these institutions—their conviction that 
without them the community will become 
religiously rudderless. Being himself a pro- 
duct of a famous traditional madrasa (Darul- 
"Uloom Nadwatul-"Ulama, Lucknow), Dr 

Haq's account of them 1s both authoritative 
and revealing He says that "In principle 
the 'Ulama would like to revise the madrasas” 
curriculum to bring it to the level of a modern 
University but no madrasa has yet been able 
to do so ın practice The situation ıs 
that madrasa students are still taught subjects 
which have hardly any bearing on day to day 
life. They are supposedly prepared and 
trained for spreading the “divine message’ in 
a modern and cosmopolitan society without 
equipping them with the modern tools of 
knowledge In their lectures the Ulama do 
emphasise that the Muslims are to make the 
fullest use of the physical sciences and tech- 
nology of the West by learning them whole- 
heartedly, and then subordinating them by 
means of their own intelligence and mdustry 
to the lofty purpose which the last of the 
holy Prophets has bequeathed to them and by 
virtue of which they have won the distinction 
of being proclaimed as the ‘Best of the 
People’ But unfortunately no attempt 1s 
made to achieve this ‘lofty purpose’” He 
goes on to point out the absurd, if not tragic, 
anomalies that arise when the ‘Ulama trained 
in this fashion attempt to give moral guidance 
to the Muslim masses on matters concerning 
their day to day problems, relying entirely 
on analogies with past precedents, which ın 
fact do not exist as they dealt with totally 
different circumstances He instances a 
fatwa permitting blackmarketing in foreign 
currency, action liable to prosecution and. 
commission of a religious sin 35 well 

This was a result of relying exclusively on 
traditional figh books that are silent about 
paper money, having to deal only with gold, 
silver and coins 


The chapter on “Religious Sensibility and 
the Law” is equally relevant and revealing. 
Two of the mam assumptions on which the 
Secularists base their argument for social 
reform under pressure, viz, (1) that the 
Shari‘ah when “interfered with" during the 
British period was acquiesced in by the 
Muslim community; and (11) the ‘changes " 
made in its interpretation in Muslim coun- 
tries, even in Pakistan, have been effectively 
countered. Dr. Haq 201215 out that during 
the British. period Indian Muslims did not 
have any “constitutional rights or means to- 
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Secularism, they believe, 1s a philosophy 
hostile to religion, the Secular State 1s a 
political institution which guarantees religious 
freedom to its citizens " “In all honesty,” he 
says, "the Indian 'Ulama see a parallel be- 
tween the Secular State in India and in. what 
they believe was the first Islamic State said 
to have been put up by the Prophet Muham- 
mad in Medina 1n 622 A D As the tradition 
goes, the Prophet entered into a contract, a 
mu'ahadah, with the Jews of Medina, accord- 
ing to which both the religious communities 
of Medina, the Muslims and the Jews. 

would live their own respective religious lives " 


Dr Haq divides the Muslim community 
١ into three groups on the question of 'Secu- 
Jarism' : one that rejects “secularism outright 
putting ıt on par with irreligion and unfaitb- 
fulness to God, the second are the Muslims 
"usuall called modernists and secularists 
To them secularism 1s not anti-religion 

this group has little rapport with the Muslim 
populace. They are suspected of not being 
as respectful’ to the shariah as a Mus- 
lum should be" The third group consists of 
the ‘Ulama and the Muslim masses “They 
accept secularism as long as 1t denotes the 
state's neutrality 1n the sphere of religion.” 
They are prepared to "tolerate" other reli- 
gions but not to show ‘positive respect’ to 
them This shows the conflict in the Muslim 
mind. To them showing ‘positive respect’ 
to all religions would imply that all religions 
are true, and one may reach to the ultimate 
truth by following any one of them. This 1s 
not acceptable to those Muslims to whom the 
shari'ah permits only showing tolerance’ to 
other religions. 


Dr Haq's conclusion that the situation 
will remain as i£ ıs so long as the Muslim 
communities remain dependent on the 'Ulama 
for religious guidance and that the ‘Ulama 
are unlikely to change their attitude so long 
as their training and education 1s governed 
by the traditional curriculum (Dars-e- Nizami) 
of their madrasas, 1s unassailable He goes 
on to show what this traditional. education 
of the ‘Ulama is It ıs a remarkable fact 
that even after the grievous blow struck by 
partition to the madrasas and by the abolition 
of the Zamindari system which before inde- 
pendence largely maintained them, the Mus- 
lim community has been able not only to 
make good the loss but even to support a 
larger number of such madrasas. It shows 
the value- that the community attaches to 
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favour any particular community 1n matters 
of religion 1t 1s believed to be in accord with 
Islamic tradition which gives. religious 
freedom to every citizen. This concept of 
secularism 1s not alien to a Muslim, and 
therefore he sees no conflict between his 
religion, Islam, and secularism” He goes 
on to say, “Some people may not like to be 
told that the Muslim community 1s still by 
and large religious in the sense that it seeks a 
religious Sanction for every mnovation, but 
we have seen how strongly they believe 1n the 
institutronalised procedures ( fatwas ) for 
seeking this sanction To be fully accepted, 
an innovation has to transform itself into a 
tradition It appears therefore that until 
secularism is blessed’ by the ‘Ulama it will 
not make much headway ın the Muslim com- 
munity ’ Furthermoie, he points out 
that "Muslims feel that non-Muslim Indians 
by and large are also non-secular and 
tradition-bound For example, the opening 
with Vedic Hymns of an academic seminar in 
a secular institution on any subject—even 
secularism—1is usually taken for granted, 
while the beginning of a similar function with 
Qur’anic verses becomes a non secular act 
Thus in the eyes of many Muslims the Hindus 
have (the) great advantage that they can 
retain as much of their religious tradition in 
the name of Indian civilization, but for the 
Muslims their past ın India ıs often regarded 
as a part of non-Indian civilization" He 
quotes Prof Dr. Irfan Habib the eminent 
Marxist historian's complaint that "Even the 
archaeological Department does very little 
work later than the Ist century A.D They 
seem more anxious to discover evidence of 
the antiquity of Indian civilization than of the 
evolution of social life and institutions. in 
later periods ," and points out that “the heroes 
in our text books are selected from a patently 
communal perspective ” 


He also refers to the Government’s con- 
cern at the exodus of Hindus from former East 
Pakistan, though like the Muslims, the Hindus 
had an opportunity to choose between the 
two countries Those who preferred to live 
ın a “secular State,’ crossed the border and 
settled in India, those who did not, decided 
otherwise. Why only because they are 
Hindus should secular India adopt the role 
of their ‘protector towards them’ he asks. 
Whenever they emigrate’ to India they are 
treated as ‘refugees ;’ while if this 1s done by 
Muslims of Pakistan they become ‘intruders?’ 
He goes on to say, “Is it not possible, one 


This makes not - 


protect their religious laws , .lhey 
strongly resented British interference , and 
came to believe that Britain's. “tyrannical 
occupation was the main cause of the 
degeneration 1n their religious life 
However, as the (Indian) Constitution 
guaranteed religious freedom to every Indian, 
the Muslims felt secure that at least the 
fragment of the Sharr'ah which had been left 
to them during the British period would not 
be taken over from them " In reply to the 
second argument, "the fundamentalists say 
that ın none of the Muslim countries (1n 
question) was Muslim Personal Law reformed 
with the consent of the ‘Ulama or of the 
people in general. The reforms were thrust 
down their throat by authoritarian rulers.” 


Dr. Haq, however, points out that change 
through a proper dialogue with the 
fundamentalists and letting them decide the 
quantum of change 1s possible He instances 
the support given by the ‘U/ama in 1936 to 
the Bill granting Muslim women the right to 
get their marriages dissolved by a Civil court, 
resulting in the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act, VIII of 1939. Its effect 
however was marred by the Act not making 
1t incumbent that the judge deciding the suit 
should be a Muslim He points out that 
"the imsistence of the ‘Ulama upon having a 
Muslim judge was not due to any communal 
feeling, nor was it meant to provide more 
Jobs for Muslims, it was only to comply with 
the rule of the Shari‘ah which requires that 
the qazı (judge) be a Muslim." For this 
reason ıt lost the support of the Ulama and 
thereby its momentum as a social reform 
measure among the Muslim masses 


In the chapter “The Shaded Secularism,” 
Dr. Haq rightly ascribes to “the Secularists’ 
hostility towards religion, a major responsi- 
bility for the Muslims’ refractory attitude 
towards secularisation 
only the orthodox and religion-oriented 
Muslim but many others to doubt their 
bonafides ” 


In conclusion, Dr. Haq emphasises that 
“the key to understanding the Muslims’ lack 
of response to the demand for secularisation 
lies 1n two words. innovation and tradition. 
If secularism places worldly life outside the 
control of religion, this 1s an innovation 
without precedent 1n Islamic history, hence 
to the faithful, unacceptable. But if secula- 
rsm denotes only that the State does not 
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take heretical position ın face of opposition 
from the ‘Ulama But in India the situation 
is different. Government does not here 
depend on the ‘Ulama for its survival As a 
result, Muslim intellectuals in India are better 
placed to depart from the tradition without 
fear of severe reprisals Even though 
the younger generation of the Indian Musiims 
still has a soft corner for the old religious 
leadership, it 1s looking for ways to change ; 
a slow, almost an invisible move towards 
secularisation Even those who receive 
the traditional form of religious education are 
increasingly dissatisfied with this tradition . 
A certain number of madrasah graduates 
seek entry into the mainstream of education 
Confronted with the problems of 
modernity they try usually to ‘innovate’ and 
to find novel solutions the chances are 
that one day the new generation familiar with 
both the modern and the traditional learning 
will emerge in (the) role of leadership If 
the traditional ‘Ulama fail to reconsider 
seriously their position in secular India the 
task of fashioning a new social order for the 
Indian Muslims may be assumed by the ‘New 
‘Ulama’ 


On this last point your reviewer has a 
caveat to append There seems to be an ele- 
ment of wishful thinking in ıt To him what 
seems more likely 1s that the whole fabric of 
Muslim society will disintegrate under the 
strain exerted on 1t from two fronts On one 
hand by the traditionalist ‘Ulama, who 
through ignorance imposed on them by the 
strait-jacket of traditional madrasah educa- 
tion, refuse to give free-play to the in-built 
mechanism for Islamic regeneration which 
the Prophet of Islam bequeathed as one of 
his unique gifts to his followers to ensure 
that his teachings and precepts should ever 
remain the last word on all matters concern- 
mg man’s relations with his maker. The 
result of this is that 1n many matters its out- 
ward form has become a caricature of its 
spirit Only lip service 1s paid to it, which 
with the general decline of manners 1s also 
fast disappearing And on the other, by the 
synthetic-secularists, anti-religious mate- 
rialists with no knowledge of history or love 
for aesthetics, prompted only by mundane 
considerations, and lust for power, with the 
active connivance of both the Western Capi- 
talist and the Eastern Communist world: 
they are out to destroy the diversity of India. 
They are bent on imposing unity on it by 
economic and political sanctions. The ‘New 


may ask, that the 1ntruder might also have 
left his country for similar reasons which 
forced a Hindu to become a refugee ? " 


Dr. Haq emphasises that "the ‘Ulama 
and many leaders of Muslim opinion 1rres- 
pective of their political differences are united 
on one point that the community must not 
be allowed to lose its distinctive identity and 
traditions in the name of secularisation. 
Nevertheless, there are people m both the 
groups who are aware of the fact that change 
1s mevitable, and cannot be blocked for ever, 
yet they find themselves in a blind alley with 
no discernible exit At this juncture it 1s 
desirable that they should be convinced of 
the urgency of change and encouraged to 
carry this conviction to the Muslim masses " 
He suggests that Muslim members of Parlia- 
ment should try to attempt this with the help 
of the ‘Ulama and that if they got them on 
their side, ıt should be possible to get the Mus- 
lims out of their present impasse "Some peo- 
ple may find the idea of contacting the Muslim 


masses through the 'Ulama ludicrous,” he adds. 


“They may even be willing to argue that the 
country should not wait for the Muslims' full 
participation im its socio-political develop- 
ment the programme of secularisation 
must not be delayed " He rightly points out 
that ıt ıs not "in India's national interest that 
more than a tenth of her population continues 
to remain undeveloped, socially, intellectually, 
economically ” that “To develop an agency 
which would enable the Muslims to reshape 
their own social institutions—with the feeling 
that they are doing it of their own free 
will without being dictated to by 011625 -15 
imperative for India today” and that 
“1t 15 no slur on a secular polity if 1t develops 
special procedures for coping with 115 hetero- 
geneity " 


Dr. Haq then goes on to aver. "This 5 
also the trme for the ‘Ulama to realise the 
consequences of the tremendous impact of 
the forces of change in human hfe Youth 
all over the world 1s restive and Muslim youth 
is NO exception Therefore, if the ۵ 
wish to preserve the influence of religion on 
the mind of Muslim youth they should not 
remain satisfied with the existing situation. 
They should also remember the basic differ- 
ence between India and predominantly 
Muslim countries * Even though overtly 
modern, the latter cannot risk the loss of 
(the) ‘Ulama’s support. Consequently many 
Muslim intellectuals there find it difficult to 
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Institute of Advanced Study does not provide 
this facility to its scholars It would greatly 
enhance the readability of its publications 


Your reviewer would not like to end his 
comments on this seemingly sour note He 
would like to congratulate Dr Mushir-ul-Haq 
for a splendid effort His woik should con- 
tribute greatly to a proper national under- 
standing of this 1mportant subject One only 
hopes that his book will not only be read 
widely by the public but be pondered over 
by the Government 


BaDR-UD-DIN TYABJI 


* * * 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY 4RAB 
ACCOUNT OF INDIA UNDER SULTAN 
MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAQ, by Iqtidar 
Husain Siddiqi and Qazı Muhammad Ahmad 
Siddiqi; Publishing House, Aligarh, 1971; 
pp 86, Price not stated 


The rather cryptic name of the book has 
been made clearer by the sub-title ın smaller 
characters, viz , "Being English translation of 
the chapters on India from Shihab al-Din al- 
‘Umari’s Masàáhk al-absar fi-mamalik al- 
amsar.” Al-*Umari was a prolific writer, and 
his description of the world known to him, 
including its physical, political commercial 
and other aspects covers twenty voluminous 
tomes, most of which are still unpublished 
The present book purports to be a rendering 
of the chapters on India contained in the 
book, and is really "based on the Urdu 
translation of these chapters” published by 
the eminent Arabicist Dr Khursheed Ahmad 
Fariq, Head of the Department of Arabic, 
Delhi University 


The actual translation covers barely 49 
pages, divided into two parts, part 1 extend- 
ing to 36 pages and part 2 to 13 pages, and 
this 1s preceded by an “Analysis” which was 
originally an article as 15 clear from p 5, fn 3. 
This "Analysis" covers 27 pages and most of 
it 1$ taken up by quotations from the short 
text 


It ıs rather curious that while the transla- 
tors have rightly expressed their obligation 
to Dr Fariq for having allowed them to 
"base" the present short volume on his Urdu 
translation, they have not so much as 
mentioned the fine English translation of the 
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‘Ulama seem to be a feeble instrument for 
fighting such a battle on two fronts Even if 
they gain the leadership of the Indian Muslim 
masses, can they ensure the survival of the 
unity in diversity of India without the 
support of the leaders of other religions? 
The battle can only be won if there 1s an 
alliance between these ‘Ulama and like-minded 
leaders from among the other religions of 
India, and notably from the Hindus If they 
can be made to realise that though the danger 
that the anti-religious, synthetic-secularists 
pose may now appear to be only directed 
against Islam and its followers, that 1s only a 
tactical manoeuvre. Once the weaker and less 
popular enemy ıs destroyed then will come 
the turn of the others 


Therefore, while I agree entirely that 
Muslim intellectuals, whether ın Parliament 
or outside tt, who see the writing on the wall, 
should try to get together and do their best 
Jointly and severally to convince the ۵ 
that their responsibility, not only to the 
Indian Muslim masses but to their own relig- 
ion, demands that they should utilise their 
God-given intelligence to extend their field of 
knowledge as enjoined on them by their 
Prophet into all aspects of human life and 
endeavour. This will not be sufficient in itself. 
They should also do all ın their power to 
encourage the emergence of a new ‘Ulama 
fully equipped with this knowledge and 
ambition. At the same time, they should 
attempt to explain their point of view and 
their endeavours to like-minded leaders of 
the other religions of India and try their best 
to obtain their understanding and encourage- 
ment. They should seek every opportunity 
of trying to build bridges not only between 
themselves and the 'Ulama but between the 
‘Ulama and like-minded leaders of all other 
religions Only if they can do this, will India 
ultimately become a truly Secular State; a 
State ın no way anti-religious, or pro-any 
particular religion or faith, but a country 
where all genuine faith 1s not only tolerated 
but appreciated. 


Dr Haq's writing is clear, but evidently 
his early grounding in Urdu and other orien- 
ta] languages has made him less conscious of 
the correct use of the definite and mdefinite 
articles than 1s called for when publishing a 
book ın Enghsh. This could easily have 
been remedied by an intelligent proof-reader, 
provided that his discipline was English 
idiom and grammar It is a pity that the 
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Mashreq, Editeurs BP 946, Beyrouth, the 
series of Recherches publices sous la Direc- 
tion De L’ Institut De letters orientales De 
Beyrouth, 1969, pp Arabic text 170 + English 
text 264-434. 


Tramed tn wide and varied disciplines of 
Islamic studies, lbn al-Jawzi was well known 
for his versatile scholarship and had significant 
achievements in Qur’anic exegesis, tradition, 
theology, history, poetry, medicine, etc to his 
credit. Besides being a pious teacher, Hanbalite 
jurist and ascetic preacher, he was also a 
prolific writer of the 6th century. His writings 
covered a wide range of Islamic subjects. He 
is credited by some of his bibliographers to 
have been the author of one thousand books 
and by others to be the author of one hund- 
red to three hundred works According to 
Brockelmann, one hundred and forty books 
of Ibn al-Jawzt are extant Out of this long 
list of Ibn al-Jawzr's works only a few have 
seen the light of print His K ۱ 
on history and Safwat al-Safwa on biography 
have been published by Dairatul Ma'arif, 
Hyderabad, and also an English translation 
of Ibn al-Jawzi's Talbis Iblis under the title 
of Devil's Delusion has appeared in series 
in Islamic Culture 


Another work by Ibn al-Jawzi’s on preach- 
ing, entitled Kitab Qussás wal Mudhakkırın, 
which was originally written for obtaining the 
degree of Ph D from Harvard University, 
15 now published duly edited, translated into 
English and annotated by Dr. Merlin S. 
Swartz The Editor divided it into two parts. 
The first part dealing with its introduction 
comprises a short account of Ibn al-Jawzi's 
life and work, authorship of K ai-Qussás, 
date and place of composition, the nature and 
purpose of the work, sources of the work and 
its Originality, a description of the MS. and 
critical edition, while the second part consists 
of accurate, chapterwise and fully annotated 
English translation of the work by the learned 
Editor The Arabic text 1s critically edited 
on the basis of a unique MS available ın the 
Warner collection of oriental MSS. of the 
University of Leiden. The Arabic text covers 
important matters such as the commendable 
character of preaching, qualification to narrate, 
pre-requisite for preaching, warning to preach- 
ers, censuring the preachers, and directives 
for the preachers. Besides the variants given 
ın the footnote, the doubtful readings have 
been clarified with the help of the other works 
of the author and Hadith and rial Literature. 


chapters on India in the Masaltk by Dr. Spies, 
Professor Abdur Rasheed and Dr Moinul 
Haq published in the Muslim University 
Journal of March, 1943, pp 1-63 This 
translation was rendered into English from 
the original Arabic and contains 66 footnotes 
Itis a pity that this translation was not 
known to the present translators otherwise 
they could have edited and improved it and 
thus saved much time and trouble 


Apart from many misprints, there are 
some other mistakes which need be mentioned 
On p. 30 Sirsuti (Sirsa) 1s wrongly equated 
with Haryana, Kalanaur with Himachal 
Pradesh, Ma’bar with Tamil Nadu, “Dur 
Samandr” (Dwarasamudra) with Mysore 
and Kerala, and Tilang (not "Tuangana" ) 
with “eastern Andhra Pradesh” The equa- 
tions are no doubt convenient but incorrect, 
and while translating or editing a classical 
work like Masálik one has to be exact 
Similarly, in the "Analysis," while stating 
"the prices of essential commodities," the 
translators say that "the prices given in the 
Masalik-al-absar may be converted into 
Indian coms and tabulated ,” but 1n the table 
which follows they have not been so converted 
at all It would have been far more ۲6۳ 
ting and instructive if the promise had been 
followed up. Moreover, it ıs known'ihat the 
weight of a maund varied from commodity to 
commodity and place to place and this should 
have been indicated in the form of a footnote. 
The second part of the translation (19 pages) 
was not covered by the portion translated for 
the Muslim University Journal mentioned 
above, und “is entirely based on historico- 
geographical works, produced in Arabic 
earlier centuries before Al-"Umari Many 
of the anecdotes seem to have been taken 
from Shahryar's work “‘Ajaibul Hind "Most 
of these anecdotes are fantastic, but there 1s 
not one footnote regarding thé veracity of 
these anecdotes, the personality of Shahryar 
or the authenticity of the ‘Aja:b 


There ıs a short index of just 64 columns 
at the end. 


HK SHERWANI 


* * * 


KITAB AL-QUSSAS WAL MUDHAK- 
KARIN, by Ibn al-Jawzi, including a critical 
edition, annotated translation, introduction 
by Merlin L. Swartz, published by Dar-el 
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English text.p 19, Shadahrat-= Shadharat 
id " بت‎ 36 Straggering = Staggering 
" " ?” 39 Tablis Iblis = Talbis Iblis 
* " ” 45 Tabhis Iblis = Talbis Iblis 


? " ." 49 he always maintain, = 
maintains 


The work 1s also furnished with a biblio- 
graphy and indices of both Arabic and English 
sections The work 15 highly useful for 
training young preachers and desérves to be 
included ın the syllabus of Muslim Oriental 
Colleges 


MA ۸0 ور‎ KHAN 


* * * 


VISTAS OF MODERN INDIAN HIS- 
TORY, by K. Sajun Lal, foreword by MM 
Professor D V. Potdar; U.G € Unit, Osma- 
nia University, Hyderabad, 1968; pp, 210; 
Price Rs. 10. x ۳ ^ 


Professor Sajun Lal is an authority on 
the Urdu newspapers published 1n the nine- 
teenth century in different parts of India, and 
his papers and articles have been published 
in a number of learned journals The present 
volume represents a collection of ۵۵۵ 
such articles though, curiously, it is not 
indicated. where they were originally pub- 
lished ‘The book 1s divided into three 
unconnected parts, viz , I Social and Cultural 
life of Delhi, II Freedom Movement , and III 
Miscellany Part I consists of three papers, 
Part 1] of five and Part 111 of eleven papers, 
each being a general commentary on as many 
Urdu newspapers, one each from Indore, 
Agra, Bareily, Lahore, Rampur and Gwalior, 
two from Lucknow and (curtously) three from 
Madras The volume ends with a biblio- 
graphy and a fairly good index. 


* 


Newspapers of status are regarded as 
secondary or even primary sources of histori- 
cal events Even the editorials, which’ are 
usually coloured by the personal opinions of 
the editors are not always brushed aside as 
they picture a variety of opinions among 
persons of a particular group Newspapers 
of the pre-1857 and even of the pre-1877 
period have a particular value of their own, as 
they sometimes give expression to tenderictes 
which go counter to the opinions and policies 
of the British Government The author 
quotes primary information regarding many 
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Dr. Swartz deserves congratulations for, bring- 
ing -out such a scholarly edition -and for 
acquainting Arabic scholars with another 
important aspect of Ibn al-Jawzi’s life 


In the introductory part of the book Dr 
Swartz has briefly but ably discussed almost 
every aspect of Ibn al-Jawzi's life. While empha- 
sizing and focusing on Ibn al-Jawzi as preacher, 
the learned editor has stated on page 25, "Ibn 
al-Jawzi owed his fame at least amongst his 
contemporaries to (1) the power and eloquence 
of his preaching and (2) the contribution 
which he made, through his preaching, to the 
revival of Abbasid power and the growth of 
the Sunni traditionalist movement in Baghdad 
On page 29, Dr Swartz states "While there 
were a number of factors contributing to the 
revival of 'Abbasid power, the alliance between 
the governing institution and the Sunni tradi- 
tionalist masses, forged largely through the 
efforts ofa circle of popular preachers around 
Ibn Hubaira, was certainly a crucial factor 
behind that revival. And among this circle 
of official preachers, Ibn al Jawzi played a 
leading if not the leading, role” Here Dr 
Swartz 1s giving, on the basis of modern 
principles of politics, a political interpretation 
of the history of medieval kingdom when the 
court intrigues counted more than public 
opinion Application of the principles of 
modern democratic age to the interpretation 
of medieval history 1s not justified Similarly, 
utilization of the services of a Hanbalite jurist, 
an ascetic preacher and a bold critic of even 
officials of the calibre of Ibn al-Jawzi for 
material interests and political objects 1s open 
to question, and requires thorough investiga- 
tion One may agree with Dr Swartz when 
he says that Ibn al-Jawzi’s preaching had 
provided a forum for disseminating religious 
knowledge and eradicating heresies prevalent 
in those days, but not for political propa- 
ganda. 


Although the printing and get-up of the 
book are excellent, yet the followmg misprints 
have crept into It .— 


Arabic text : 
p. 4i 


ور 


Correct 
aS ام یکصا — ألم‎ 
63 lall كن قدر اقب‎ OK =wrong from 

۷۱6۷۷-00106 of 
meaning and 
rhyme ۲ 


80 (ab lb و عم نمی‎ = el با‎ 
É 106 las. cel) == diada La 


July 


different places. Footnotes are sometimes 
faulty, as the volumes referred to are skipped 
over. This greatly mars the value of the 
book. 


H K. SHERWANI 


* ¥ * 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN ANCIENT 
INDIA, by R.A. Jairazbhoy, Asia Publishing 
House , (1963), pp. 195. Price. Rs. 25. 


Dr. Rafique Ali Jairazbhoy has made an 
exhaustive study of Ancient India’s relations 
with the outside world from the time of the 
Indus valley civilisation upto the time of the 
establishment of the Delhi Sultanate. His 
submission, as expressed by himself in the 
Preface of the book, is that throughout this 
period “with the exception of the Muslims, 
and to a lesser extent the Sassanians who had 
both to give and to take from her, India was 
the recipient rather than the donor,” needs 
some consideration. 


Now, it 1s true that there were close 
cultural affinities between the Indus valley 
civilisation and the Mesopotamian civilisation 
as evidenced in the architectural resemblances 
and close cultural contacts as being observed 
in the Indus beads and seals being discovered 
at various places in Mesopotamia, but we 
have to remember, as remarked by Professor 
Sten Konow and Poul Tuxen as well as by 
H.G. Rawlinson, that the Indus valley civil- 
sation formed part of a culture extending over 
a great part of the whole ancient world, from 
China in the east perhaps to Egypt in the 
west Rawlinson thus, 1n addition to vouch- 
ing for the common features of these civilisa- 
tions by having a unicentral source as later 1n 
the case of the Indian Aryans and the Persian 
Aryans, further emphasises the individuality 
of the Indus valley civilisation by saymg that 
the Indus people were no mere immigrants, 
because they developed a type of civilisation 
which was characteristically Indian. More- 
over, Dr Jairazbhoy himself stresses the 
individual character of the Indus valley civili- 
sation 1n the opening lines of his book and 
later further clarifies this individuality by 
stating that religion formed the main difference 
between the Indus valley civilisation. and its 
counterpart, the Mesopotamian civilisation. 


Dr. Jatrazbhoy has traced out that through 
trade cultural contacts were maintained between 
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important events from contemporary news- 
papers and journals of tmportance, the 
cogency of which cannot be munimised. 
Such were the Burmese and the Sikh wars, 
important events in Indian states, including 
Hyderabad, the day to day occurrences in the 
tottering courts of Bahadur Shah in the north 
and the Nawab of Arcot 1n the south, the 
stipends sanctioned by the rulers of Indian 
states to courtiers and poets, the community- 
wise population of Delhi, including statistics 
of births and deaths, and many other facts 
of deep historical, social and economic 
significance. Two items of special interest to 
the reviewer relate to the progress of the 
Delhi College in the forties and the fifties of 
the last century and the news about certain 
functions connected with the Madrasah at 
Kol (‘Aligarh) With a bare 55 pupils on 
its rolls the Madrasah deserved a visit by the 
high officials of the district on 28 January, 
1852 The importance of the school lay in 
its being run by the gentry of Aligarh, and its 
being managed by a Board of Trustees The 
small school might well have served as a 
model for the school maugurated by Syed 
Ahmad Khan on 26 May, 1875, with just four 
students on the rolls. 


There are separate chapters dealing with 
two literary personalities of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, namely Professor Ram 
Chander and Raja Shiv Pershad. As regards 
the former, we have now a full-dress biogra- 
phy in Urdu by Dr Syeda Ja'far, while 
Professor Sajun Lal has himself dealt with 
Shiv Pershad's personality in his article tn 
Indica Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volume 


Quite naturally, Hyderabad forms a 
significant portion of the journalistic literature 
of the period. Apart fiom references to the 
Nizam's Dominions ın practically all the 
Urdu newspapers, Hyderabad was the heart 
of Urdu journalism The author lists sixteen 
important Hyderabad Urdu journals as well 
as papers published in English and other 
languages, and deals at length with the con- 
tents of the English "Hyderabad Record" 
published from the Residency three times a 
week 


It is a matter of regret that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to the correction 
of proofs and the book is replete with mistakes 
n spelling and punctuation as well as 
variations in the spelling of the same name in 
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literature, drama, town-planning, in fact, all 
aspects of life were influenced by Greek 
models, whereas Indian writers completely 
ignore Alexander’s invasion as affecting Indian 
culture Even a British historian like Vincent 
Smith says that the Indians were impressed 
by both Alexander and Menander as mighty 
captains, not as mussionaries of culture. 
Moreover, the author earlier in his book 
mentions the fact that North India at the 
advent of Alexander’s invasion was a highly 
civilised country and that this high pitch of 
civilisation which India had reached must 
have been the product of evolution continued 
through many countries Now, the truth 
must lie ın between the two extreme points of 
view India was to some extent certainly 
influenced by Greek models in the field of Art 
and sculpture ; but, as admitted by Dr Jai- 
razbhoy himself, these borrowings were 
thoroughly Indianized. 


With regard to the aspect of India being 
a donor rather than a recipient, Dr. Jatraz- 
bhoy has completely overlooked the effects 
of Buddhism on the cultures of Central Asia 
and South-East Asia Apparently, Dr Jai- 
razbhoy’s book has been exclusively concerned 
with the history of North India, and the 
effects of Ancient South Indian culture on 
world ciyilisations haye been completely 
overlooked by him, for we find that during 
the Pallava period of South Indian history 
Indian culture was carried to the remotest 
corners of South-East Asia and Central Asia. 


Nevertheless, 16 must be admitted that 
Dr. Jairazbhoy’s learned work has been most 
thought-provoking on rather a neglected 
subject on Alexander’s invasion of India and 
its possible effects on Indian culture. Further, 
his book has amply shown that India from 
the cradle of its civilisation has always formed 
part of a universal world culture and that this 
synthetic spirit of Indian culture was conti- 
nuously fanned and encouraged by its foreign 
invaders, Alexander, Kanishka and later by 
the Muslim conquerors 


ZUBAIDA YASEEN ALI KHAN 


* * * 


CASTE AND SOCIAL STRATIFICA- 
TION AMONG THE MUSLIMS, edited by 
Imtiaz Ahmad, Associate Professor in Socio- 
logy, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
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India and the Middle East in the tenth century 
B,C, during the Post-Vedic and the Pre-Persian 
period It was during this period that the 
Indian cotton tree, possibly Indian rice and 
peacocks were imported into the Middle East 

Moreover, it 15 presumed that the Babylonian 
Flood story has influenced the Indian story 
of floods as found in the Sathapatha Brah- 
mana and that the Hindu conception of the 
underworld Patala as a seven-storied staged 
building has also been borrowed from the 
same source 


But Dr Jairazbhoy’s submission of 
foreign influences over Ancient India 1s really 
concerned with the period of the invasions of 
India by the peoples of Central Asia and 
Europe beginning with the invasion of India 
by Cyrus the Great and his successors Darius 
and Xerxes followed by those of Alexander 
the Great and the Bactrian Greeks and the 
other Yavanas—the Sakas, Phlavas, the 
Kushans, the Parthians and the Sassanians, 
and these followed by the Muslim Arabs 
Now, as far as the effects of the Persian inva- 
sion on [India are concerned, the author's 
statements are fully borne out by the opinions 
expressed about the probable Persian effects 
on India by Vincent Smith in his book ‘Early 
Historv of India” For example, the author's 
opinion that the Mauryans might have 
borrowed the idea of Chakravartin—universal 
empire and the establishment of an empire 
on a large scale from the Persian Imperialists 
is also corroborated by Smith, who says that 
the Persian titles Satrap, Saha, Sahi were 
used by the Indian governors upto 4th cen- 
tury AD Similarly, the author's conjecture 
that Asoka might have caught the idea of his 
pillar inscriptions from the Persian 1s fully 
supported by Smith who says that in the 
massive monolithic sandstone pillars, inscrib- 
ed and uninscribed, which Asoka erected in 
large numbers throughout the empire 
the style 1s Persian rather than Greek ' 


The main difference of opinion between 
Dr Jairazbhoy and the other writers on the 
subject is with regard to the question as to 
how far India was hellenized due to Alex- 
ander’s invasion of India and to the cultural 
contacts of the Mauryan kings with the con- 
temporary Greek rulers as well as to the rule 
of the Greco-Bactrian kings over parts of 
India. According to the learned author, 
India was completely Hellenized—her art, 
religion, philosophy, statecraft, tbe sciences 
of astronomy, mathematics, medicine, 
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Muslims 1n Kashmir remains the same as, or 
has changed from what it was 1n the Buddhist/ 
Hindu period, and if changes have taken 
place whether they have varied from genera- 
tion to generation. Information on whatthe 
corresponding changes, 1۳ any, that have 
occurred in these elements of the population 
that have continued to adhere to their ancient, 
traditional Buddhist/ Hindu faith, while living 
cheek by jowl with their former co-religionists 
now converted to Islam, would also have 
thrown interesting light on this complex but 
fascinating subject 


Such limitations must however be over- 
looked in a pioneer work ; instead af cavilling, 
one should be grateful for what one has got, 
the way it points out for further research and 
speculation In fact the study does much 
more than what its Editor claims for it , it 1s 
not only a help for obtaining *a better 
informed view of Muslim groups and the 
nature of their adjustment in different geo- 
graphical settings 1n India”, it gives one an 
insight into Indian society , what unites it and. 
what divides it 


Turning now to the individual contri- 
butions, one finds not unexpectedly after what 
one has been told of the modus-operandi, 
that they are of rather unequal quality in 
regard to both matter and form 


Dr Ahmad's own contributions. merit 
special attention In his Introduction he sets 
out to answer the basic question whether 
“the term caste can be applied to the system 
of social stratification of a community which 
professes a faith other than Hinduism” He 
judiciously observes that “a consideration of 
caste among the Muslims would require to 
be based not on purely structural criteria but 
rather on the degree to which their social 
stratification displays principles and features. 
characteristically associated with caste among 
Hindus” He adds that this ıs also the view 
taken by most of the other contributors; but 
while “there 1s general agreement among 
them on the question of definition they 
are clearly divided on whether the system of 
social stratification (among Muslims) can be 
compared to the Hindu ceste system.” He 
specifically deals with Mattison Mine's study 
of the "Social stratification among the 
‘Muslim Tamils in Tamilnadu " Mines holds 
that “this is not comparable in any respect 
to the Hindu caste system, that the different 


+ 


ro 


Delhi; pps xxxiv + 256; Manohar Book 
Service, Delhi. Price: Rs. 35/- 


This js an interesting, though unequal 
collection of ten essays, 1ncluding one by its 
Editor They deal with the social structure, 
origin and development of various Muslim 
groups with a common ethnic, sectarian or 
historical background in different areas of 
India 


The Editor, Dr Imtiaz Ahmad, in a 
becomingly modest ten page Introduction tells 
us that "each contributor has written about 
these questions from a personal, individual 
point of view." In fact, earlier 1n his Preface 
he has said that "the contributors were not 
requested to produce any particular type of 
paper, to emphasize any specific dimension of 
the problem, or to cast their data within any 
common theoretical framework." He admits 
that "a more precise specification as to the 
content and emphasis of these papers would 
have contributed to a greater degree of 
evenness and would probably have also 
increased the comparability of the various 
contributions " 


Indeed, one cannot but wholly agree 
with him 1n this, and wonders why 1t was not 
done The reasons given for not doing so are 
unconvincing. It can hardly be argued that 
just because an enquiry 1s directed for 
ascertaining specific facts regarding a parti- 
cular situation it will ipso facto "produce less 
realistic and possibly even biassed results," 
and therefore no guide Imes for ıt should be 
drawn. 


Again, while its Editor says that this 
collection has "succeeded in bringing together 
papers covering most of the areas of signi- 
ficant Muslim concentration in India” two of 
the most significant of such areas, namely 
Kashmir and Assam, are not included The 
lack of an essay on Kashmiri Muslims 1s a 
particularly grievous omission, Kashmir is 
now the only State in India where the 
Muslims are 1n a majority Moreover, it 15 
amarea where there 1s a living tradition (admit- 
ted even by the converts) of the conversion 
of the bulk of 115 population from Buddhism/ 
Hinduism to Islam, and of families professing 
different faiths— Islam, Hinduism— still living 

„1n ¢lose relation with each other ‘The value 
of this work would have been-considerably 
enhanced if it had a paper in 1t which showed 

‘how far the present social system of the 
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to support caste distinctions based on birth 
and descent,” and that “the available evidence 
shows that Muslim social stratification else- 
where does not approximate even remotely 
to the Indian model." His conclusion there- 
fore 1s that "caste among the Muslims in 
India owes itself directly to Hindu influence, 
but ıt has been reinforced by the justification 
offered for the idea of birth and descent as 
criteria of status in Islamic Jaw.” 


The latter statement raises a controversial 
point on which opinions will sharply differ 


There can however be no doubt that 
among most Muslims who were converted to 
Islam from Hiduism, some of the attributes 
of the Hindu caste system, social habits and 
traditions are still to be found Even on 
those Muslims who came as Muslims to India 
in the wake of the Muslim incursions and 
immigration, by force or other means, the 
age-old social hierarchical structure of [Indian 
society, with its divisions and sub-divisions 
into ritual, occupational and cultural com- 
partments made a significant and lasting 
impact This grew with the years of their 
continued residence in this country Not 
even the 20th century with all 1ts egalitarian 
theories and political experiments, its indus- 
trialization and urbanization has been able 
to eliminate this. 


Moreover, it 1s not only in India that 
such social distinctions and divisions obtain 
or persist They are to be found practically all 
over the world Till recently, they were partt- 
cularly marked in England, and can be found 
among important social, cultural and religious 
groups all over Europe They are essentially 
the outcome of the eternal striving of human 
beings to place themselves :n a position. of 
superiority vis a vis other groups and indivi- 
duals in whatever manner they find it possible, 
socially convenient, and most plausible. 


One suspects that caste itself, as known 
among the Hindus, is a highly sophisti- 
cated manifestation. of just this tendency. 
Only the extreme ingenuity and intellectual 
subtlety of its founders and subsequent. pro- 
tagonists has given it its religious, if not 
spiritual overtones and justification, to render 
it almost immutable It is a moot point 
whether one should consider all such distinc- 
tions, social, economic and cultural that 
divide human society, and what one hopefully 
assumes to be the brotherhood of man, into 


Muslim sub-divisions are not ranked hierar- 
chically and are regarded as approximately 
of equal status though there is ranking of 
individuals in terms of age, wealth and reli- 
giousness, etc.,... „that though endogamy 
occurs, the overriding concern for endogamy 
is not on account of a desire to maintain 
purity of blood, as one would expect to find 
associated with the system of Hindu caste 
ranking but rather arises from a tendency to 
match spouses who 'share the same economic 
background and the same cultural, and par- 
ticularly religious traditions’ ” 


Dr. Ahmad 1s personally unable to accept 
Mines’ view about this. His own explanation 
for the features of the caste system found 
among Indian Muslims whether they are due 
directly to Hindu influences, or whether in 
Islam itself there are elements which “support 
such distinctions" —1is interesting. While he 
avers that “formal Islamic ideology rejects 
caste,” and that “there 1s scarcely any doubt 
that an early Koranic verse denounced all 
distinctions based on birth and pride of 
ancestry.” he contends that “the proclaimed 
egalitarianism of Islam remains largely an 
ideal The system of local groups with 
emphasis upon birth and unity of blood which 
had existed in Arab society before the 
coming of Islam survived the egalitarian 
preaching of the Koranic verse ", that “para- 
doxically, Mohammad himself became the 
basis of a status system wherein kinship with 
him came to be regarded as ‘the touchstone 
of true nobility’, and even the slight degree 
of relationship to him which was implied in 
fellow-membership of his tribe—that of the 
Quraysh—was regarded as a patent of high 
distinction.” On the basis of such s.:yings, 
as the one attributed by Bukhari to the Pro- 
phet. “Take ye care that none contract in 
marriage but their proper guardians, and that 
they be not so contracted except with equals,” 
Dr. Ahmad says, subsequent Muslim jurists 
worked out an elaborate social hierarchy 
based on birth and descent The Hanafites 
laid down six elements that were necessary to 
produce equality of status of which descent 
was the most important The Shafiites 
following the Hanafiites, "Itkewise admitted 
the significance of birth as criteria of social 
precedence” Only the Malakrtes “a great 
many of whom were Negroes whom the Arabs 
considered as of inferior social status" signi- 
ficantly stood “by the spirit of egalitarianism.” 


Arguing thus, Dr. Ahmad opines that 
“Islamic law practised in India would seem 
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of few generations ( 100 years at the most) a 
well defined group of Kayasths on conversion 
to Islam, by cleverly utilismg the know-how 
and tricks of the caste-trade, with which their 
previous apprenticeship in Hindu society had 
made them familiar, rose rapidly in social 
stature in Muslim society So much so, that 
they were not only accepted as Arabs, or even 
as Arabs belonging to the tribe of the Prophet 
himself,—the Quraysh—but in the last 
twenty-five years, got themselves accepted as 
authentic descendants of the Prophet’s own 
father-in-law, and successor, the first Caliph, 
Abu Bakr Siddique It would be interesting 
to know what steps these Siddiques are now 
taking for advancing to the next higher rung 
in the orthodox Muslim social hterarchy, that 
of Syeds, by claiming descent from the 
Prophet himself 


Altogether this book 1s well worth study 
and cogitation by all those interested not 
only in Muslim social problems but in Indian 
social reform It 1s on the whole well written, 
and produced , and both its Editor and pub- 
lishers deserve credit for it 


BADR-UD-DIN TYABJI 
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ABUL-‘ALA AL-MA‘ARRI SAQT 
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(An Arab Translation Series) by A 
Wormhoudt, 1972, published on demand by 
University Microfilms Limited, High Wycomb, 
England, pages 120. Price not indicated. 


THE DIWAN OF IBN ZAIDUN 
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PROPOSALS OF URDU UNIVERSITY 


By Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi, 28, Cavalry 
lines, University of Delh1, Delhi-7 A brochure 
published by the author, containing 13 pages, 
date of publication, April 30, 1971. 


compartments, as a caste system; or one 
should confine the latter term only to those 
that strictly conform to the Hindu pattern. 
I would myself prefer to do the latter 


The essays that follow on "the Khojas 
of Bombay” by J C. M ۱996105 ; "the Meos of 
Rajasthan and Haryana “by Pratap C. Aggar- 
wal, "the Moplahs on the South West Coast 
of India” by Victor S. D'Souza" ; “Muslim 
Tamils in Tamilnadu" by Mattison Mines, 
"Caste Hierarchy in a Meo village in Rajas- 
than" by Pratap C Aggarwal, “A Muslim 
Dominated village of Uttar Pradesh" by 
Zarina Bhatt, ‘ Caste among the Muslims of 
Rural West Bengal" by Ranyt K Bhatta- 
charya, ‘Caste among the Muslims of 
Calcutta” by M.K.A Siddiqui, “The Siddique 
Sheikhs of Allahabad" by Imtiaz Ahmad, and 
“Caste Analogues among the  Laccadive 
Muslims" by Leela Dube, provide one with a 
rch and variegated fare of the social habits 
and structure that obtains among Muslim 
communities in different parts of the country 
They are a salutary corrective to the tendency, 
as Mattison Mines. well puts it, "among 
Indianists to speak of the Indian Muslim 
population as if 1t were a single homogeneous 
population both in studies with a 
macrocosmic orientation as well as 1n studies 
with a narrow scope", and that “Such a 
monolithic view ıs inaccurate There are 
tremendous variations not only in the social 
organisation of different Muslim populations 
in India, but also in the degree and nature of 
Muslim integration into the surrounding 
Hindu society," 


The main value uf this book, I think, 
les precisely in accomplishing this so 
effectively, and in suggesting lines for future 
work. Space does not permit more detailed 
consideration of the individual essays, but 
Dr. Ahmad's account of the endogamy and 
status mobility among the Siddique Sheikhs 
of Allahabad cannot be passed over altogether 
without comment. It 1s an ironically reveal- 
ing study of the art of social climbing by a 
caste group and the extreme gullibility of 
Indian society. It shows how 1n the course 
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IN MEMORIAM 
DR M.A. MU'ID KHAN 1 j 


HE sad and untimely death of Dr. M A. Mu'id Khan, which took place 

on 25th September, 1973, will be mourned by all who are interested 
in Islamic studies and the rich culture which grew and flourished under 
the inspiration of Islam Dr. Mu‘id Khan was a distinguished scholar, a 
man of retiring disposition, who devoted the whole of his working life to 
scholarship. He inherited his literary taste from his father, Mr. ‘Abdu’l 
Ghafoor Nami, a prolific writer and an Urdu and Persian poet of repute 
in his day He studied at Osmania University which he left after obtaining 
his MA Degree He then proceeded to Cairo and worked with the 
illustrious scholar, Dr Taha Husain, for two years. The Cairo University 
awarded him the degree of D Litt (Honours) in 1933 He then went to 
Cambridge and worked for the Ph D degree under the supervision of the 
great orientalist, Prof Charles Ambrose Storey, 1n the years immediately 
preceding World War II He always gratefully acknowledged the debt he 
owed to his scholarship and kindness 


In the quest for knowledge he visited several countries of the East and 
West In 1938, he visited Germany tó study the German language In 1965, 
he visited the U S.S R under the scheme of Cultural Exchange. A year 
later he went to Egypt and Iraq for the purpose of inspecting rare manus- 
cripts, and worked in the MS libraries of these countries. He had also the 
distinction of having served as a Visiting Professor in Cambridge University 
from 1969 to 1970 and in the University of Utah from 1970 to 1971. 


He will be specially remembered for his selfless and devoted service to 
two great institutions, Da’iratu’l Ma‘arif and the Quarterly Journal Islamic 
Culture. He was Director of Dà'iratu'l-Ma'àrif from 1961 till his death 
and Secretary of the Governing and Editorial Boards of Islamic Culture for 
thirty-four years. His devotion to Islamic Culture was remarkable. He 
enriched the journal by his own learned contributions and also obtained for 
it, through personal contacts, articles from distinguished Indian and foreign 
scholars. Islamic Culture has sustained an irreparable loss by his death. 


For a number of years Dr. Abdu’! Mu'id Khan was Professor and Head 
of the Department of Arabic in Osmania University. On his retirement in 
1970 he was re-appointed as U.G.C. Professor of Arabic in that University. 


] ال لحي جد سين‎ i reat سا - سم اس تسه بمب لد ار ایا اس‎ e dur اي يار‎ enii, m 


He was unmarried and so was able to devote all his time and energy to 
literary pursuits. He has a number of highly valuable publications to his 
credit. Special mention may be made of: 


(1) Kitab-al-Tashbthat, critically edited and annotated, ( published by Gibb 
Memorial, London, 1955). 


(2) ALlAsatwwi-Arabiya, (A thesis on Pre-Islamic Mythology) with an 
Introduction and an English Translation 


(3) ''Ibn-S1na's treatise on the Interpretation of Dreams ”’ 
(4) His Critical Edition of Diwan Laqit-bin-Y amur was published from Beirut 


(5) The Arabian Poets of Golconda— "Wilson Philological Lectures for 
1954-55” published by Bombay University, 1963. 


Of the many valuable articles he contributed to lsí/am Culture space 
permits üs to mention only a few: 


The Authenticity of a Document of the Prophet.! 
As-Sahib-i-‘Abbad as writer and poet 2 

Some Aspects of the Arabic writings of Ibn-Sina.? 
Ibn-i-‘Aun, a litterateur of the third century * 

The article “Modern Tendencies in Arabic Literature 
to his knowledge of Modern Arabic Literature 
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bears testimony i 


At the time of his death he was engaged ın preparing a critical edition 
of two important works ot Arab scholars—Kzitab-u-Wujuh-tl-Qur’dn and 
‘Ubaid Ibn Sullam al-Harawi's Gharibu’l-Hadith 


In private life he was simple, modest, courteous, complaisant, affable 
and upright. To his students he was a constant source of inspiration He 
was loved by his friends and respected by all who came in contact with him. 
No one who knew him can ever forget him 


Towards the end of his life he had undertaken the compilation of a 
“Life of the Prophet based on contemporary poetry. A few chapters of 
this work have appeared in Islamic Culture To bring it to completion 
would be a fitting tribute to his memory 


At a condolence meeting held on 15th October, 1973, the Governing 
Board of Islamic Culture expressed its sense of profound grief and sorrow at 
his death and paid a tribute to the valuable services he had rendered as | 
Secretary of the Governing and Editorial Boards of Islamic Culture 


May his soul rest in peace! M.S 


(1) Islamic Culture, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1943. 
(2) Ibid., Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1943. 
(3) Ibid., Vol. XXV, Jubilee No. 1951. 
(4) Ibid., Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1942. 
(5) Ibid., Vol. XV, No. 3, 1941. 


DEPICTION OF ANIMATE MOTIFS AT THE TOMB OF 
I'TIMAD-UD-DAULAH AT AGRA 


R. Nath 


~ 
in 


HE tomb of Mirza Ghiyas Beg,’ entitled I‘timad-ud-Daulah, was constructed 
at the command of his daughter Nür Jehàn, the Queen consort of the 
Mughal Emperor Jehangir (A D. 1605-27), on the left bank of the river 
Jamuna at Agra, about a mile downstream from Babur’s Bagh, *'Gul-i-Afshàn.? 
It was built between 1622, when the Mirza died, and 1627 2 Built entirely of 
pure white marble, with profuse ornamentation of mosaic and inlay in 
choicest tints and tones, it marks the phase of transition from the grand and 
massive red-sandstone structures of Akbar to the graceful and exquisite white 
marble mansions of Shah Jehan (Plate I). 


It is the ornament which 1s the most distinctive teature of its architecture. 
The whole exterior has fine coloured mosaic and inlay work, in geometrical, 
floral and stylised designs (Plates II and III) The interior has exquisite 
stucco and painting decoration in a wide variety of patterns. Beautiful 
stalactite has been done on the soffits of the corner chambers and of 
the main hall The mural scheme of ornamentation, on the other hand, 
consists mainly of vegetational designs, both natural and stylised. The 
surface above the dados has been regularly distributed into sunk niches, 
alcoves and ornamental panels, so that a pleasing and inspiring variance of 
ornament may be obtained, without being monotonous and confused (Plates 
IV and V). Here we meet with some of the finest specimens of incised 


(1) He was son of Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, the Vazir of Khurásàn, and then of Yazd. 
After his father's death he fell on evil days. Political turmoil made the confusion worse 
confounded and he fled from Persia to India. He was introduced to Akbar by Malik 
Mas'üd. He was an able man and rose high by the sheer dint of his merits. Akbar pro- 
moted him to the mansab of 1000 horse and appointed him Diwàn-i-Buyütàt. After the 
marriage of his daughter Mihirunnisa (alias Nir Jehan) with Jehangir ın 1611, he was 
made Commander of 6000 zat and 3000 sawar. He held the title of I*timád-ud-Daulah or 
the Lord Treasurer of the Empire. He died ın 1031 A.H. (1622 A.D.) three months and 
20 days after the death of his wife, 'Asmat Begum, whom he dearly loved. 

(2) This plate 1s inscribed on a panel on the western side of the tomb on the ground floor, 
Chapter LXXIII of the Qur'àn ends on this panel followed by the words *Katib-hu Abdun- 
Nabi al-Quraishi 37’ (1037 A.H.=1627 A.D.). The upper pavilion too has a date (1036 
A.H.==1626 A.D.) at the end of Chapter LXVII. This seems to be the earlier one and 
the tomb was finished in all probability in 1627, which year coincidentally also marks the 
death of Jehàngir. 
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painting and also incised (low relief or cut-plaster) stucco, all in masterful 
combinations of brilliant colours, blues, reds and greens predominating 


Ornamental motifs of this scheme belong, heart and soul, to the age of 
Jehàngir and the large-scale use of wine-vase, jar, cup and dish is too obviously 
characteristic to be emphasised. Two motifs, however, are far more illus- 
trative, i.e., the Chinese cloud-form (known as Tchi in Chinese and Kilin in 
Persian) and the animate motifs, e.g., lion, deer, peacock, fish and human 
figures. They are seldom noticed elsewhere and are very rarely understood 
in the correct perspective. 


(a) Chinese Cloud-Form in 115 Ornamental Scheme 


The ‘Kilin’ has been used for the first time on the beautifully carved red 
sandstone dados of the so-called Sultana’s Palace at Fatehpur Sikri (1571-85). 
They depict forest scenes in a natural way Chinese cloud-forms occupy the 
upper space of the panel which, otherwise, would have been left blank These 
forms harmonise with the dense vegetation of the scene and fill in the space, 
as if they too were an integral part of the design-composition. As a matter 
of fact, they were intended to form part of the landscape. These forms have 
been used next, on the uppermost cenotaph of Akbar, at his tomb at Sikandara, 
Agra (1605-12) Its north and south sides have a natural design, composed 
of twigs and leaves, flowers and fruits, which have very densely, yet very 
exquisitely been presented in the style of a dado-panel 


The clouds have been used thereafter on a very large scale at the tomb 
of I‘timad-ud-Daulah for mural ornamentation. The panels above the dados 
and the sunk niches have floral designs, chiefly a guldasta each, formed of 
vase and foliage, as its central theme. ‘The Chinese cloud-forms have been 
used elaborately on all these panels and sunk niches in a wide variety of 
curves and flows Sometimes they are small and delicate and resemble 
butterflies, while in other cases they have been used boldly like a dragon. 
Their use is, however, limited to the upper parts, which would, otherwise, 
have been left blank. They rightly give the suggestion of the clouds filling 
the landscape of a miniature painting and, as it appears, they have been 
directly inspired by the latter. 


(b) Animate Motifs : 


Most important, though the least known, is the depiction of animate 
motifs at the tomb of I'timad-ud-Daulah Wine-vases, jars and cups, which 
have been profusely depicted in inlaid marble, have serpentine handles with 
bird's beak (Plate VI). Though they appear to be stylised, the animation 
isunmistakable. In the painted designs the artist has used animal motifs 
mostly inside the guídastas. Peacocks have been largely depicted; in one 
case a dancing peacock is attended by his hens on both sides ( Plate VIT). 
Fish have also been employed to form guldastas (Plate VIII) Curiously, 
a number of rats and dogs have been presented in a guldasia in the north- 
west corner chamber (Plate IX). It seems to be a representation of some story 
of ''Ayàr-Dànish" (the Persian "Panchatantra"). Its handles have a dragon 
form and a hon's mouth. The central mortuary hall, too,'hasanimate designs. 


4 
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Here lions have been shown in a number of cases (Plate X) All these paint- 
ings are incised 


Surprisingly, human figures have also been depicted in this scheme of 
painted panels A number of jar-shaped guldastas contain kiosk ( chhatri ), 
one each (Plate XI) and a human figure, in sitting posture, is skilfully painted 
inside it (Plates XII and XIII). The figure has been so artistically associated 
with the floral design as to become almost imperceptible. 


Both these motifs, 1.e., kilin and animate, are unique as far as the interior 
decoration of a Mughal monument is concerned and their depiction at this 
tomb calls for an evaluation of the sources of their inspiration. It is not an 
accidental appearance of an art-motif, but a welcome acceptance and adop- 
tion of a whole scheme of art which has been followed here on such a large 
scale with such a firm assertion and an equally lucid expression, and the 
investigation would be historically as important as it would be artistically 
interesting. The inspiration may be extraneous and the various stages of 
this scheme of art, both 1n architectural and miniature painting, and an inter- 
relation between them, the latter going backward from the Mughal to Persian 
and thence to Chinese, may be analysed in this connection. Obviously, both 
these motifs have come from the same source and a study of the one would 
naturally lead to the understanding of the other 


(c) Teh in Chinese and Persian Art: 


These cloud-forms, which symbolised tchi or the spirit consonance and 
life motion, were depicted almost invariably in the Chinese landscape paint- 
ing. Tchi was the first fundamental principle of Chinese art. It was held 
to be present not only in the living beings but also in mountains, rocks, waters 
and trees and the Chinese painter sought to represent this rhythmic vitality 
and moving spirit through these cloud-forms “Clouds welling up from a 
valley may be interpreted as the visible emblem of the ‘tchi,’ the cosmic spirit 
that animates all things." Its use in the Chinese art was universal ; parti- 
cularly in painting: it almost formed an unavoidably necessary feature of 
landscaping, short of which a piece was considered to be dull, out of place 
and inherently weak. A treatise on landscape painting by Ching Hao, a 
10th century Chinese painter, "setsout the ideal of these painters He stresses 
the need to study Nature, so that all its infinite forms and moods can be 
accurately represented, but he insists that more important than mere accuracy 
is the animating spirit (ch'i), without which the forms have no significance "4 
The idea of this artistic depiction travelled far and wide through religion, 
conquest and commerce It was accepted and absorbed in the Tibetan art 
and the most famous scrolls liberally depicted these cloud-forms.5 


(3) Michael Sullivan, Chinese and Japanese Art (The Book of Art Series, Vol. 9) (Grolier, 
London, 1965), p. 258. à 

(4) Ibid , p. 43. 

(5) J. Hackin, "Mythology of Lamaism,” cf. Asiatic Mythology, (London, 1932), fig. 24 entitled 
Lha-Mo. Other figures (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 10, cf. Ibid.) also depict these forms. 
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Timujin, popularly known as Genghis Khān, devastated Samarqand 
and Rayy in A.D. 1220. This also marked the beginning of communication 
between China and Iran. Mongol penetration into further south-west 
continued Hulagu, younger brother of Kublai Khan of China, sacked 
Baghdad and put the Caliph to death in 1258 and the Ilkhans established 
their control of Maragha, Sultaniya and Tabriz. In 1295 the Ilkhan Ghazan 
embraced Islam. A period of great artistic activity followed in Iran where 
the influence of the Far East, gradually, mounted. The Ilkhans drew artists 
from the whole of their domain, their patronage was specially extended to 
the Chinese artists. Chinese textiles, paintings and porcelain were imported 
into Iran Chinese patterns and motives were freely adopted by the Persian 
"artists. 


Particularly noteworthy was the development of painting during this 
period. Painters from all over the Empire flocked to Tabriz, the capital, 
and gradually a new and distinct style of painting came into being. Some 
illustrated manuscripts of this period have come down to us and throw 
valuable light on the inspirations which contributed to the formation of this 
style. The first of these manuscripts is a copy of the ۱۵۸۸۵ al-Hayawan 
(on the usefulness of animals) of Ibn Baktishu, popularly known as the Mor- 
gan Bestiary. It was illustrated in 1294 at Maragha The illustrations have 
an apparent Chinese influence ; "indeed some of the illustrations in this book 
are so Chinese that they might even be attributed to immigrant artists from 
the Far East...Such a miniature as that depicting a phoenix is wholly 
Chinese "" In other manuscripts the influence has been so decisive that the 
style assumed a new constitution.* 


Ghazan, who ruled at Tabriz from 1290 to 1306, and his vazir, Rashid- 
al Din, were great patrons of Arts A history of the Mongols and afterwards 
a history of the world were compiled under their patronage? Illustrations 
were included The Chinese influence is apparent in the vividness of presen- 
tation and setting of the figures in a landscape. Manuscripts of the 
national epic, the “Shāhnāmā” which was composed by Firdausi in the early 
llth century, were copied and illustrated first about 1330 by the artists of 
the same school. 


The Royal Asiatic Society MS. of the “History of Genghis Khan and his 
family," dated A.D. 1314, shows Mongol types and fashion of drapery and a 
decided reminiscence of the Chinese manner of drawing." Chinese cloud- 
forms, which symbolised spirit or ‘tchi’, were thus brought to Iran and 
introduced in the Persian art. They were freely depicted in landscape, like 





(6) Doughlas Barrett, Persian Painting of the 14th century, p. 4, Percy Brown, Indian Painting 
under the Mughals, (Oxford, 1924), p. 38. 

(7) D.T. Rice, Islamic Art, (London, 1965), pp. 114-15. 

(8) "It was this blend that constituted the basis of Persian miniature painting from the mid- 
fourteenth century onwards." Cf. Ibid., p. 115. 

(9) Basi] Gray, Iran, (Unesco Art Series), Preface, p. 7. 

(10) Ibid., p. 7. ` 

(11) Laurence Binyon, Painting in the Far East, (3rd Dover, ed., New York, 1959), p. 168. 
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their Chinese counterparts, and were, beyond doubt, the logical consequence 
of the “reception by Persia of a decorative repertoire of Chinese origin, which 
had been carried across the Mongol empire and was to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of its miniaturists °!? This Chinese cloud-form was designated ‘kilin’ 
in the Persian art. 

Conquests of Tamerlane (Timur) at the end of the 14th century gave great 
impetus to cultural intercourse and fusion of ideas Under Tamerlane and 
his successors miniature painters who had established themselves at Samarqand 
and Herat flourished ‘‘The Chinese element was soon assimilated and a 
new native school arose which gradually matured into the sumptuous art of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries But to Chinese influence again was due 
the formation, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, of a school which 
flourished at Samarqand under Tamerlane and his successors, and which 
relied on a pen outline of exquisite quality, with either no colour at all or a 
few discreet touches of red and blue or gold. 1? 


Tamerlane’s eldest and ablest son, Shah Rukh (1404-47), established 
himself at Herat, which became one of the greatest seats of cultural activities 
in the Orient Religious treatises, lıke M:'raj-Nàma or ‘Life of Muhammad’ 
were compiled and illustrated during his reign.'* The art of miniature 
painting at Herat reached its fullest development under the patronage of his 
son, Baysunghur Mirza Delicacy and softness of workmanship became the 
predominant theme of the style  Shahnáma and Kalla and Dimna are the 
most famous illustrated MSS of his period 


"Chinese motifs, such as the kilin or stylised cloud-form, were almost 
invariably present, though there was nothing Chinese in the actual style".!5 
As 1n the Chinese art, these cloud-forms were depicted generally in the back- 
ground in landscape, e.g , in an illustration of the Sháhnáma of Herat dated 
1440, though they were also shown ın a variety of wave-patterns, as in an 
illustration of the Mi'ráj- Nàma dated 1436, entitled ‘Ascension of Muhammad.’ 
Chinese dragon was also represented in a number of cases, eg , in a MS of 
the Sháhnáma painted about the same time, now preserved in the National 
Library, Calcutta. 

The indigenous elements gradually asserted themselves and the Chinese 
influence was minimal — Bihzad, the most famous of Persian master-painters, 
who worked at Herat and Tabriz in the latter part of the 15th and early part 
of 16th century under Husayn Bayqara, the last of the Timurids, and Shah 
Ismail, founder of the Safavid dynasty, developed a style of his own. He was 
master of pathos His paintings are full of action. There is suffering, 
loneliness and withdrawal Bihzad was an innovator in characterisation.!$ 
The features which had been completely absorbed in Persian painting, 


(12) J. Sourdel Thomine, cf. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. H, (1965 ed.) p. 776. 

(13) Binyon, op cit., pp. 168-69. 

(14) A copy was done in 1436 which 1s now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, cf. Rice, op. cit., 
p. 218. 

(15) Rice, op. cit , p. 218. 

(16) Basil Gray, Iran, op. cit., p. 10. 
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however, remained unaffected by this trend of development.. This was more 
particularly the case with the depiction of ‘kilin’ than of anything else.!? 


(d) Development of Mughal Parting ' 


The inspiration of the Mughal school was Persian painting as Chinese 
art was the inspiration of the latter  Humavüp stayed at the court of Shah 
Tahmasp, the Safavid Shah of Iran, for a number of years after his flight 
following his defeat by Sher Shah When he (Humfyiin) returned to India 
he took with him two Iranian painters, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and Khwaja ‘Abdus- 
samad, who were patronised later by his successor, Akbar They headed his 
atelier and superintended his grand projects, e.g., the Hamza-Nama. It was 
under their guidance that the Indian artists worked, and thus was founded 
the Mughal School of Painting." By the end of the 16th century the Mughal 
style came into full formation as a result of the fusion of Iranian and Indian 
art traditions. 


Hamza-Nàma is the earliest illustrated work of Akbar’s style Its paint- 
ings bear distinct Persian influence.? The facial features of characters, 
combination of colours, style of ornamentation and the decorative motifs, 
aerial perspective and vegetation and landscape derived inspiration from 
Persian art. This influence, no doubt, gradually subsided and the indigenous 
artists asserted themselves by the end of the 16th century, but the Persian 
element continued to be visible more or less throughout the reign of Akbar 
and in a certain degree even thereafter. 


‘Kilin’ or the Tchi motif also came into Mughal art from Persian paint- 
ing. ‘This cloud-form has been depicted, as usual, on the upper part of the 
painting as part of the landscape.” It is surprising that while the Indian 
painters freed themselves from the Iranian influence during the reign of 
Jehangir, Chinese cloud-form continued to be used on a larger scale Illus- 
trative examples come from the miniatures of ‘Muraqqa-i-Gulshan,’ a collec- 
tion of paintings by Jehangir: in Plates XIV and XV it has been painted 
conventionally, while in Plate XVI tendrils of the tiger are similar to those 
of the traditional Chinese dragon 'Lung ' The fabulous creature of China has 
also inspired the violent movement of the animal of the Mughal painting. 





(17) This is how the Persian painting at this stage has been defined, ıt “was two-dimensional 
art, ideally suitable for manuscript illustration, eschewing shading and perspective, 
essentially decorative 1n 1ntention and marked above all by its brilliant use of mosaics of 
pure colour and its swift calligraphic lme-drawing. Its conventions, such as the high 
hill background, certain stereotyped gestures, the adoption of several points of view 
simultaneously, the employment of elaborate patterns ın carpets or canopies or archi- 
tectural details, 1ts Chinese cloud-forms, its flowers affectionately enlarged are all 
deliberate departures from Nature into a world of sheer romance," cf. J V.S. Wilkinson, 
Mughal Painting, pp. 2-3. 


(18) Basil Gray, Iran, op. cit., p. 10. 
(19) Percy Brown, Indian Painting under the Mughals, (Oxford, 1924), p. 56. 


(20) For example, see Emmy Wellesz, Akbar's Religious Thought Reflected in Moghul Painting, 
(London, 1952), Plate-12 showing a painting from the MS. Razm Nama done by the: 
court painter Ramdas about 1580. 
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The : Mughal painting reached its highest point of accomplishment 
during the reign of Jehangir The Emperor had a profound love for natural 
beauty and *'the artist's brush was requisitioned for drawing the likenesses of 
anything, particularly beautiful or peculiarly novel in the realm of Nature "'?! 
The animal and plant studies made by Ustad Mansûr, Murad and Manohar 
constitute a separate branch of the Mughal painting and add a unique chap- 
ter to the history of Indian graphic art 


To this period also belongs the practice of mounting the minatures with 
háshiyahs (borders). The development of this artistic formula was almost of 
an innovatory nature. Of course, the original inspiration came from Iran. 
There, gold painting for border decorations was first introduced in the 15th 
century in western Turkistan °? Later, the technique spread to other Persian 
centres.” Thence it came to ladia where it became general Jehdngir 
collected miniatures and calligraphic works of various dates and origin and 
put them together in a superb album, the margins of which were gorgeously 
decorated by his own artists ^ It was designated the Mwraqqa-e-Gulshan 
(Flower Garden album) 


These Aashtyahs depicted plants, birds and animals or landscapes in 
bright colours, sometimes realistic, sometimes fantastic Conventionalised 
designs were gradually preferred as they dispensed with monotony and retained 
a lasting aesthetic impression ‘These borders borrowed their conventionalised 
and vegetational patterns from the Persian art; the curves resembled more 
the arabesque scrolls of the Persian miniatures than the lotus and mango 
motifs of Ajanta and Bagh The flowers also were typically Persian such as 
tulips, irises, narcissuses, etc They were superbly done by many artists in 
collaboration and constituted a complete work of art in themselves These 
borders gave the minatures an impressiveness and definition, which was 
hitherto unknown. Sometimes the border predominated over the whole 
miniature. As a matter of fact, no work was considered to be complete 
without a sumptuously painted Adshiyah with bright-hued flowers, butterflies 
and birds and this form of embellishment gradually became a distinctive 
feature of the Mughal art 


Thus a special branch of mimature painting established itself firmly 
during the reign of Jehangir It depicted plants and flowers; Chinese cloud- 
forms at times appeared on the background, sometimes as part of the landscape 
and sometimes simply to fill in the blank space And it had graceful borders 
with conventionalised floral scrolls. “The picture border ıs composed of 
sprays of flowering plants conventionally around the picture, thus framing it 
in a delightful design of broken colour, while the whole is carefully arranged 


(21) N.C. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, (Bombay, 1926), p. 78 
(22) Ernst Kuhnel and Hermann Goetz, Indian Book Painting, (London, 1926), p. 45. 
(23) A miniature from Khamsa by Mir Sayyid ‘Ali has a border with ducks and birds amidst 
floral designs, cf. D.T. Rice, op. cit., fig. 231. 
(24) Andre Godard, Jran, (Unesco) p. 18; Plates XVI and XVII depict garden scenes by 
Bihzad about 1480. Héashiyahs done by Jehángir's painters are full of birds and animal- 
heads Similar hashiyahs have been put to Plates XX to XXIV. 
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to harmonise with the central colour scheme. Butterflies and birds are 
sometimes introduced and it 1s difficult to imagine a richer or a more 
glowing work of pictorial art than one of these flower-framed miniatures of 
Jehàngir's court painters. The plants ordinarily represented in these borders 
are poppies, wild strawberries, jonquils, lilies, irises, marguerites and similar 
common flowers of the hills and plains, but sometimes these are so conven- 
tionalised as to become difficult to identify.” ?5 


(e) Influence of Painting on Mughal Architecture: 


Such miniatures, because of their inherent beauty and superb aesthetic 
effect, impressed greatly the architectural decorator, who translated them 
into stone. He utilised it chiefly on the dados of the buildings on white 
marble panels The plant with leaves and flowers in natural bands 
and curves was generally carved. The hdshiyah, on the other hand, was 
inlaid with rare or semi-precious stones representing exactly the same colours 
which were used in the miniature Curiously, the Chinese cloud-form 
was also copied by the mason from the miniature painting and we come 
across its liberal use on the ornamental panels of the Tomb of I‘timad-ud- 
Daulah and then on the dados of the Musamman Burjinthe Agra Fort At 
the former place, the motif so impressively worked on the imagination of the 
building-artist that he used it in an undulating spiral, in the form of flowing 
waves with beautiful curves and tendrils, on the ceiling of the north and south 
side-halls in incised stucco ( Plate XVII). As it were, the inspiration of 
these decorative patterns came from the contemporary painting. 


E B. Havell rightly observed in this connection that the Indian inlayers 
“imitated the work of the Persian artists who founded the Indian school of 
painting of the Mughal period. The step from the [‘timad-ud-Daulah to the 
Taj is simply the change from a conventional school of Persian painting to a 
more developed and more realistic one This 1s only what we might expect, 
if we remember Shah Jehàn's resolve that the Taj should surpass every other 
building in the world ‘That there was a strong naturalistic tendency in the 
Indian painting of the Mughal period is known to all who have studied this 
interesting phase of Mughal art It ıs very clearly shown in a series of 
exquisite miniature paintings of Jehangir’s time, now in the Government Art 
Gallery, Calcutta, which I fortunately rescued from the unappreciative hands 
of a Mohammedan book-seller a few years ago They include portraits of 
the nobles of Jehangir’s court and some studies of Indian birds, drawn and 
painted with a fidelity and delicacy which would do credit to a Japanese 
master On one of them, sealed and signed by Jehangir himself, there is a 
note, written by the Emperor, to the effect that ıt was painted by Ustad 
Mansür, ‘the most celebrated painter of this time,’ in the nineteenth year of 
his reign (A.D 1624, six years before the Taj was begun). The borders of 
three of these paintings too are ornamented with floral designs, which, making 
allowance for the different technical treatment required by a different mate- 
rial, are of the exact type of the Taj decorations. No one who studies these 





(25) Percy Brown, Indian Painting, (Calcutta, 1927), p. 84, 
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remarkable paintings and compares them with the floral decoration of the 
Taj would hesitate to say that it was the work of this Persian school, and not 
any European model, that the Indian mosaic workers were imitating It 
might possibly have been these paintings, prized so much by his father, that 
Shah Jehan gave as patterns to the workmen 6 3 


N.C, Mehta made a similar observation independently: ‘‘I have no doubt 
that there was vital connection between the art of the Mughal painter and the 
stone-cutter, especially during the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan. One 
has only to see their workmanship to be convinced of the underlying affinity ’’?7 
The two arts are so similar that there can be little doubt about the one 
inspiring the other. No less an authority than Percy Brown too noticed it 
and remarked: “This form of embellishment by means of a broad border of 
foliated design is common 1n the Mughal miniature but seems to have been 
specially developed by the artists of Jehangir’s court, Its counterpart may 
be seen in the lapidary work of the Taj at Agra and other buildings of this 
period decorated with an inlay of precious stones, for the two arts are similar 
in colour and design though differing in technique.''?? 


While paying a glowing tribute to the beauty of some of the decorative 
details, particularly the coloured lapidary of the Taj, which has never been 
equalled, he again observed, "And in these delicate patterns of precious 
stones there is much that is reminiscent of the contemporary art of the painter 
for the same motifs may be seen in the designs on the inlaid alabaster as op 
the flowered borders of the miniatures....in technique only do the twa 
crafts differ, in the one the effects were obtained by coloured stones in the 
other by pigments and burnished gold '"? Much of the ornamentation of 
the Taj Mahal owes its beauty and grace to this aspect of Mughal art. 


A close study of the evidence in situ, viz , the monuments, thus reinforces 
the yiew of these scholars that this mural ornamentation derived its inspira- 
tion from the miniature painting We meet with the Mughal miniatures 
translated on the dados of the Khwabgah at Fatehpur Sikri, built about 1575 
Absolutely similar is the dado decoration of the palace of Mariam Zamanı. 
These mural paintings not only borrowed the colours, subjects and landscapes 
from the miniature art but also adhered to the general scheme of the latter ?? 


(26) Cf., Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Education, (Madras, nd), pp 17-18 Havell 
reiterated bis stand, "In Shah Jehan's palace and in the Taj they went a step further and 
imitated the more naturalistic treatment of Persian fresco painting and other pictorial 
art," cf A Handbook ta Aera and the Taj, (Calcutta, 1912), p 90, and “the designs of 
the jewelled inlay were evidently inspired by the borders of the pictures painted by the 
court painters of the time,” cf A Handbook of Indian Art, (London, 1927), p 142, 
footnote-1. 

(27) Cf Studies in Indian Painting, op cit, p 84 

(28) Cf Indian Pamting, op. cit., p 84 

(29) Indian Painting under the Mughals, op. cit , p. 91, 

(30) The intimate relationship of the two has been noticed by Percy Brown, “And among the 
arts, called 1n to assist 1n making Akbar's palaces the most beautiful of their age was that 
of mural decoration As soon as the mason's work was finished, expert painters were 


called into design and execute pictures on the interior walls of many of the palace-walls 
and living rooms." cf 1814 p. 61. 
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The Sultana's palace at Fatehpur Sikri has dados which unmistakably depict 
forest scenes of miniature paintings. The landscape has marvellously been 
translated here in stone in low relief The typical border (hàshiyah) of the 
Mughal miniature had not yet developed and this is, therefore, rightly absent 
in these dados 


This border first appeared at the Tomb of Akbar and the event correctly 
coincides with the development of the Mughal miniature art under ۰ 
White marble dado panels with beautifully inlaid borders were used in the 
second storey halls of the eastern, western and southern (main) gateways of 
this tomb. Three such panels have survived the ravages of time and man at 
the western gateway Each white marble dado ıs outlined within black 
marble linings to present 1t dominantly on the wall of red sandstone The 
white marble slab is quite plain except on the border which has excellently 
been inlaid in beautiful conventional floral patterns, just like the ۹۸ 
ofa Mughal miniature Black marble and abr: stones of chocolate-grey- 
yellowish colour have been used for inlaying It 1s from this stage that the 
dado art developed to a grandiose at the tomb of I‘timad-ud-Daulah and to 
most sophisticated ideals of aesthetic expression at the Taj Mahal. 


(f) Mughal Concept of Secular Art 


The point regarding animate motifs needs clarification. The pre-Islamic 
Arabs freely practised idolatry and a number of chief deities, besides the 360 
idols in the Meccan temple, which were in worship, have been mentioned.*! 
The Prophet, Hadrat Muhammad, ordered them to be destroyed when he 
conquered Mecca and gained possession of the Ka‘ba in 630 A D. The Prophet 
specifically condemned idolatry and explicit references abound 1n the Qur'àn, 
eg, “Lo! Abraham said to his father Azar: "Takest thou idols for gods? 
For I see thee and thy people in manifest error',"? His objection seems to 
have been levelled against the worship of idols along with God, because He 
is One and the only God, “La 112۳2 illallah’ and no other object or person can 
share the adoration and worship of mankind This point is made clear in 
the Qur'àn in several passages, e g., "Take not with God another object of 
worship ; or thou (O man!) wilt sit 1n disgrace and destitution" and "Thy 
Lord hath decreed that ye worship none but Him."? This was proscription 
of idolatry What the Prophet ordained was not a general ban on the 
representation of living beings in the fine arts, but the prohibition of idol- 
worship, which was fundamentally opposed to the creed of Islam. 


The Hadith, on the other hand, lays down, “Woe to him who would 
depict a living being! On the day of the Last Judgement the people he has 
depicted will leave the tomb to join him to demand of him a soul. Then 
that man, powerless to give life to his work, will burn in the eternal fires.’’*4 


(31) T.P. Hughes, 4 Dictionary of Islam, (London, 1885), pp 190-92. 
(32) Sura VI, verse 74, cf. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur’an, Vol. I, (Lahore, 1937), p. 309. 
(33) Sura XVIII, 22-23, cf. Ibid , Vol. II, p. 700. 
(34) Al-Gayet, L‘Art Arabe, (Paris, 1893, French ed.), p. 56; K.A.C. Creswell, Early Muslim 


Architecture, (Pelican, 1958), p. 97 gives a similar interpretation which he supports from 
Bukhari, Juynboll’s ed. II, p. 41 and IV, p. 106. 


1973. DEPICTION OF ANIMATE: MOTIFS AT THE TOMB OF 299 
I'TIMAD-UD-DAULAH AT AGRA 


And, “God has sent me against three sorts of people, to annihilate and con- 
found them They are the proud, the polytheists, and the idolaters. See 
that you do not make representations, whether it be of the Lord, or of man, 
and paint only trees, flowers and inanimate objects.'?5 This commentary, 
manifestly, is not in consonance with the letter and the spirit of the Prophet’s 
injunction. It not only proscribes idolatry, but also bans representation 
of living beings, which the great socio-religious reformer, probably, never 
meant to ordain. 
How far the ban on the representation of living beings, if at all it was 
proclaimed and assumed the nature of a ‘fatwa,’ was ineffective is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that recourse to animation was taken in Islamic 
architecture in general and the illustrative examples come from Qusayr 
‘Amra (712-15), Mshatta (743-44), Khirbat al-Mafjah (743), Samarra 
(833-41), Nishapur (874-999) and even at Baghdad. Animate motifs were 
freely depicted in handicrafts, © رع‎ pottery, faience, glass, bronze, ivory, 
wood, textiles and carpets and in miniature painting. It is surprising that 
the Mi‘vaj Namah contains a number of miniatures in which the life of 
Muhammad, the Prophet, himself, was depicted in various phases and features. 
The paintings were done in 1436 at Herat under the patronage of Shàh 
Rukh, the eldest son of Timür One painting shows the Prophet ascending 
to heaven on the fabulous animal Buraq Though liberal Shia‘ outlook 
towards animation could have been responsible for this bold innovation, 
curiously, ıt did not receive condemnation or even a mild reproach from. 
the most orthodox sections of the Islamic world. The idea seems to have 
been generally tolerated, 1f not initiated This brings home the fundamental 
weakness of the injunction against the representation of figural art with 
unmistakable distinctness and presents it merely as a theoretical formula. 


Mughals in India had no taboos and practically no inhibitions. Parti- 
cularly Akbar repudiated the orthodox point of view and allowed the depic- 
tion of animate forms in painting as well as in architectural decoration and 
examples abound ın his monuments at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra Fort where 
figures of the swan (hamsa), parrot, makara, elephant and peacock have been 
freely carved. Abu’l Fadl records the liberal attitude of the Emperor in the 
following incident : 

“I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are for a well-regulated mind a source of wisdom and an 
antidote against the poison of ignorance Bigoted followers of the 
letter of the law are hostile to the art of painting, but their eyes now 
see the truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, 
who had conferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, 
remarked ‘There are many that hate painting; but such men I 
dislike It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of 
recognising God ; for a painter in sketching anything that has life and 


(35) Al-Gayet, p. 56; the dictum is supported from Mishkat, Book V, Ch. VI, Part I, by 
E.W Smith, cf "The Moghul Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri,” Part III, ۸4.5.1. (N.IS.) 
Vol. XVIII (Allahabad, 1897), p. 27. 
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in devising its limbs, one after the other, must come to feel that he 
cannot bestow individuality upon his work and is thus forced to think 
of God, the giver of life, and will, thus, increase in knowledge ۴ 


ehangir was a connoisseur of painting and it was under his liberal and 
whole-hearted patronage that the art reached its fruition and perfection. 
We hear of the mural pictures with which Jehángir adorned his palaces,” 
Manucci specifically mentioned pictures which embellished Akbar's tomb at 
Sikandara (Agra). More significant, and of greater interest, from this 
point of view, is the picture-wall of the fort of Lahore Animal fights, 
hunting and poloscenes form the subjects of these pictures, which were 
executed in brilliant polychrone glazed-tiling during the reign of Jehàngir 
(Plate XVIII) Floral and conventionalised patterns have been suitably 
disposed along with these panels, which depict living forms at such a large 
scale, being 116 panels in all, covering an approximate area of 21,000 feet!!! 
These pictures, too, derive direct inspiration from the miniature art from 
which they have borrowed the subjects, the colours and, of course, the orna- 
mental designs 


Animate motifs of the tomb of I'timad-ud-Daulah are most illustrative of 
this phenomenon. Their depiction in this tomb on such a large scale, almost 
without any restraint, is indicative of the single fact that this scheme of 
ornamentation belongs, without doubt, to the age which is marked for the 
zenith of painting in medieval times, and the miniature and portrait pain- 
tings of Jehàngir had such a deep impact on the mural decoration of this 
tomb that the latter looks almost to be a translation of the former on plaster. 
The large-scale use of Chinese cloud-forms on these panels in the manner of 
landscaping in miniature art strongly supports the view Some plants of 
this schéme appear to be copies of the masterpieces of Ustad Mansür. A 
few stories from the Panchtanira, the MSS. of which were illustrated during 
Akbar's reign, also seem to have been represented. As a matter of fact, this 
aspect of Mughal architecture of this phase derived greater inspiration from 
the contemporary art of painting than from any other source To be nearer 
the truth, it may be observed that the monument itself has been: so designed 
as to look like a beautiful picture, rather than a massive memorial of death 
(Plate XIX). This 1s the most distinctive characteristic of the art of the Tomb 
of I‘timad-ud-Daulah. 


(36) Cf. A'in-i-Akbari, Vol. I, (H. Blochmann), (Calcutta, 1873), p. 108. 
(37) Ernst Kuhnel and Hermann Goetz, Indian Book Pamting, (London, 1926), pp. 63-64 
quoted on the authority of the traveller Guerreiro. 
(38) Storia do Mogor, (tr. W. Irvine), Vol. I, (London, 1906), pp. 140-41. 
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PLATE XIX 


MUSLIM EDUCATION IN GEYLON (SRI LANKA) 1881-1901 
M M.M Mahroof 


HE years 1881 to 1901 may be said to be the experimental stage of Muslim 

education in Ceylon. Various devices were tried to adapt western-oriented 
education to suit the Muslims of Ceylun In a remote sense, 1t also forms the 
watershed between the late-feudal and the contemporary sensibility of the 
Muslims These years, besides, cover the period in which the Egyptian 
patriot and leader, Ahmed ‘Arabi-el-Misri or, as he was more commonly 
known, ‘Arabi Pasha, spent in Ceylon His period of exile in Ceylon 
extended from 1883 to 1901 ‘This article attempts to present a discussion of 
the theoretical problems of Muslim education as well as the historical course 
of Muslim education in Ceylon during this period ; in addition, this article 
will try to assess the influence of ‘Arabi Pasha on the cultural and educational 
history of Ceylon Muslims ' 


Historical and Social Background . 


Some of the economic pointers might be briefly noticed. 1881 was the 
year in which coffee production was lowest Soon coffee was to be completely 
abandoned as a result of fungus disease These years saw the collapse and 
the rise of commercial banks On May 3, 1884, the then giant banking 
institution, the Oriental Banking Corporation, failed In 1881, the National 
Bank of India opened a branch ın Colombo In 1893, two other great banks 
were establishedin Ceylon These were the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Between 
1885 and 1892, the value of total imports expanded from Rs 408 million to 
Rs 628 million; at the same time, gold value rose from £ 3 4 million to 
£ 3.9 million. Years of prosperity and decline alternated For instance, 
1893 and 1901 were years of bad trade But between 1885 and 1892 the 
value of exports had almost doubled Between 1885 and 1900, the average 
monthly circulation of currency increased from Rs 38 million to Rs 13 1 


(1) On the state of Muslim education in Ceylon antecedent to this period, vide article by 
the present writer in Islamic Culture, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, April, 1972 (Muslim Education in 
Ceylon 1780-1880, pp. 119-136). The lack of documentation and the almost total 
absence of Muslim historiogiaphy mentioned in the earlier article continued to prevail ın 
the period under review. The present writer has attempted to sketch the social history 
of the Muslims ın Ceylon from the earliest times to 1920 ın a series of ‘articles ın Thina- 
karan Vara Manjari (a premier Tamil language weekly) from 29-8-1971 to 6-2-1972 
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million There was an intimate connection between the average value of 
bank cléarings, average, currency circulation and value of exports. By 1901, 
rubber exports were just picking up.’ 


The facts mentioned above serve to underline an important fact—that 
by the end of the nineteenth century Ceylon had become an export-import 
economy, with total dependence of foreign markets and commercial expertise 
based on the acquisition of the English language. "The haste in which this 
commercial economy was developing was sensed by the Muslim middle class, 
which was mainly composed of traders The word ‘sensed’ is specifically 
used here, because the prevalence of at least some forms of the Kasbah 
system made a true collaboration with the British an impossibility The 
traditional Muslim education, as well as the attitude of the Muslims to any 
kind of western or western-oriented education appeared to be unchanging. 
In fact, as late as 1893 the official report for that year commented on the state 
of Muslim traditional education in words familiar to readers of James Mill 
and Macaulay. An extended quotation seems to be necessary to bring out 
the mode in which well-meaning Victorians sought to come to terms with an 
alien world. The report declared : i 


“The record of any spontaneous activity on the part of the Mohammedan 
community for intelligent instruction of their children is of recent date. Until 
within the past two years the general agencies for the so-called education of 
these children were to be found in the verandah and mosque schools. In both 
these schools the course of instruction is, I am informed, virtually identical. 
Little or no secular instruction is imparted in them; their import essentially 
is to impart a knowledge of the Koran; the children are sent to them not to 
learn what is useful, but to fulfil a religious obligation 


" As regards the efficiency of the teachers engaged in these.schools much 
the same conditions prevail, I assume, as those that attach to the neighbouring 
continent of India; and upon this point I quote from the report of Sir Alfred 
Croft (Review of Education in India, 1886) Of Koran Schools in the Punjab 
he writes: "The teachers for the most part were wholly illiterate. The pupils 
learned portions of the Koran, of course, in Arabic—by rote but could not 
understand the meaning of what they learnt.’ The whole system was thus 
purely mechanical...... 


“Undoubtedly other agencies have been available for many years for 
instruction of Mohammedan children in the shape of Government and 
grant-in-aid schools under Mission management, notably in the Central, 
Eastern and Western Provinces but the number of children in attendance at 
such schools has been ridiculously small in proportion to the Census Numbers 
of the Mohammedan community '" 





(2) Vide H.A. de S. Gunasekera, From Dependent Currency to Central Banking in Ceylon, 
London, 1962, and the extensive bibliography cited therein. 

(3) The Administrdtion Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1893 Part IV— 
Primary and Middle Instruction ( Mohammedan Education ). 
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The strictures were not without substance, though one notices how the 
conclusions are erected on suppositions and analogiesrather than on extended 
direct experience. Still, it was a purely external view taken by those who 
were ensconced in their own cultural systems and who could not take into’ 
account the enormous mental effort needed to come to terms with another 
culture. 


Three Views of Education: 


The history of western-oriented education might be said to have had 
three stages, each one spaced in time or telescoped together depending on 
the nature of the particular country. Briefly, the first is the ‘dubash’ or the 
‘dragoman’ stage—the stage of the interpreter of words This is a mere 
knowledge of the equivalents of words in the foreign and the indigenous 
tongues The interpreter does the translation and is done with it; the foreign 
language does not affect his customs or habits of thought. He is just a com- 
municating medium.* At lower levels, the categories of persons are the 
bearers, the peons and servants whose livelihood depends on their under- 
standing of selected English words. 


The next stage is somewhat more complex It involves the systematic 
study of the English language (or any paramount language) or western 
habits of thought In its nuclear aspect, it at least involves the attendance 
at schools organised on western lines There 1s more than the absorption of 
facts; there is the probability that new and different ways of thought may 
seep in While at lower levels this may lead to the assimilation of ideas, new 
and incongruent to the existing ethos, at the maximum level 1t may lead to 
complete surrender of existing values and the acquiring or imposition of a 
new life style This fact is of particular relevance to the Muslims of Ceylon, 
because at that time (with which this article deals) most of them were living 
at a ‘pre-literal’ level and not at the visual level of printed books and printed 
literature This, pethaps, explains their almost total opposition to the 
attendance at Government schools and the mainly Mission-run grant-in-aid 
schools. 


The third stage in educational development occurs when the acquisition 
of western education or western-oriented education becomes merely the 
acquisition of technique This happens because the impact of the British 
(or the original possessors of whatever the paramount language is) has ceased 
to be overpowering. This results either from the acquisition of freedom by 
the occupied country or by the indigenous institutions becoming strong 
enough to withstand the influence of the imposed language and culture. 
Thus western education comes to be the learning of a technique for the 
earning of a livelihood 


To the Muslims, at least, the second stage appears to be the crucial 
phase. The length of time, the declining influence of the foreign language 





(4) In Ceylon, even today, in some courts, there 1s the official interpreter, called the “Tolke 
Mudaliyar” (Chief Interpreter) who translates the Tamil or Sinhalese spoken by the 
litigants and others into English and vice versa. 
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and the presence of those already educated serve as protective devices in the 
third stage. These do not exist in the second stage. Thus, the Muslim 
educational pioneers are led to create both a rationale for the absorption of 
western learning as well as a method of acquiring western learning. Still, 
certain conditioning factors should be present The economic factors have 
been sketched above. But two other factors were pervasive The Muslim 
educational reforms of the nineteenth century, when analysed, reveal these 
two factors One ıs a charismatic figure, the other 1s a traumatic event 
(Both these phrases are broad-spectrum and somewhat crude terms, but they 
seem to be useful ın the context of this article) In India, the traumatic 
event might be the 1857 Sepoy Incidents or as more often known the First War 
of Indian Independence and the resulting denigration of the Muslim middle 
classes in India by the British. In Ceylon, the traumatic incident appears 
to be the passing of the Ordinance tor the Registration of Muslim Marriages 
in 1886. In India, the charismatic figure, ıt might be said, was Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan In Ceylon, the charismatic figure appears to be Colonel 
Ahmad 'Arabi-al-Misri or, as he was popularly known, 'Arabi Pàsha, who 
was exiled to Ceylon after nationalist incidents at Tel-el-Kebir (in Egypt) 
Some differentiating features between the educational experience of the 
Muslims in India and Ceylon need to be stated here ? A particular historical 
situation and the existence of a broad middle class gave Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan charismatic force to sustain his educational reforms But in Ceylon, 
the Muslim middle class was sparse at that time and Ceylon's being occupied 
by the Portuguese, the Dutch and the British during a continuous period of 
over three hundred years, had created among the Muslims a Kasbah-reflex 
which instinctively reacted against educational innovations Hence the need 
for the Muslim educational reformers in Ceylon to ally with an external 
charismatic figure, in this case ‘Arabi Pasha, in an almost symbiotic relation- 
ship. Lacking a specific linguistic structure like Persian and Urdu with a 
settled Islamic culture, the Muslim educational reformers were led to 
popularise the teaching and speaking of the Arabic language in Ceylon Not 
only were they fluent enough in Arabic to address public gatherings, but 
they also settled down to create an Arabic text-book literature * 


The 'Insttusivonalssatvon? of “Arabı Pasha 


A brief resume’ of the career of ‘Arabi Pasha might be due here. The 
growth of the middle classes in Egypt had brought about high political 
consciousness, one result of which was the formation of the Liberal Nationalist 
Party in 1878. It was led by Mohammed ‘Abduh, the celebrated disciple of 
an even more celebrated master, Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani Under ‘Abduh, 
the party might have been a party of 1deas 1nasmuch asit acquired. courtiers 


مہ نیو —€ A‏ سے — 


(5) In Ceylon, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was not without influence. Even today newspapers 
carry articles on his life and work on his birth or death anniversaries. 

(6) The Ceylon Observer (an established English language newspaper) in its "Notes and 
Comments” on 23rd August, 1892 reported that speeches 1n Arabic were made by Siddi 
Lebbe and A. Saly Wahid and another. 
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like ‘Abdullah-al-Nadim, but it also attracted soldiers like Sami al-Barudi 
and ‘Arabi Pasha. The grant of a liberal constitution and the inauguration of 
a parliamentary regime were some of the proposals put forward by this party. 
While the moderates of this party led by ‘Abduh advocated slow progress, 
‘Arabi Pasha and Sami al-Barudi insisted upon quicker progress This invited 
opposition from the ruler of Egypt, the Khedive, Tewfik, as well as from the 
aristocracy. Anti-British feeling flared up severely and the British found it 
necessary and opportune to suppress the nationalists led by ‘Arab: Pasha at 
Tel-el-Kebir in 1882. Eventually, this led to the trial and subsequent exile 
to Ceylon of ‘Arabi Pasha and his supporters While the putting down of the 
nationalists under “Arabi Pasha enabled the British to control Egypt more 
effectively than before, 1t signalled the end of the political career for ‘Arabi, 
for, when he eventually returned to Egypt, he did not return to politics.’ 
‘Arabi Pasha and his supporters came as exiles to Ceylon 1n 1883. ‘The sup- 
porters were ‘Ali Fehmi, Mahmoud Fehmi, Toulba Pasha, Mohammad Sami 
al-Barudi, “Abdul ‘Aqı and Yacoub. Excepting ‘Abdul ‘Agi, who died in 
Ceylon, others returned to their homeland Inevitably, the personality of 
‘Arabi Pasha seems to have overshadowed those of his other compatriots. 
Adequately, if not luxuriously, housed in a bungalow at Balcombe Palace, a 
residential precinct of Colombo, ‘Arabi Pasha unwittingly entered into a 
charismatic role. 


Judged analytically, the charismatic role of ‘Arabi Pasha seems to function 
at two levels. One was his effect on the Muslim intelligentsia—necessarily of 
the middle class—who were trying to emerge from the envelope, both physical 
and mental, of the Kasbah system. 


The Muslim intelligentsia, small and insecure as ıt was, felt strongly the 
lack of an internationally known figure, because the burden of British super- 
iority was keenly sensed and disdained The rousing welcome accorded to 
‘Arabi Pasha and his fellow-exiles when they set foot on Ceylon was only a 
token of the appreciation by the Muslim intelligentsia in Ceylon that in ‘Arabi 
Pasha they had found a personage who towered above the high-ranking 
British officials, not excluding the Governor of Ceylon, in international 
standing. The crushing sense of British domination was thus lightened Not 
only that, ‘Arabi Pasha continued to be a figure of importance to the educated 
public in Britain and questions were often asked 1n the House of Commons 


(7) Most of the works which refer to ‘Arabı Pasha appear to be written from an ‘external’ 
point of view. An Europe-centred brief account is found in Francesco Gabrieli, The 
Arab Revival, London, 1961, pp. 55-56. A British-centred account may be glimpsed in 
such popular works as Sarah Searight, The British in the Middle East, London, 1969. 
(8) The Kasbah 1s not merely a form of living, 1t conditions one’s habit of thought. The 
psychology of living space and living conditions 1s beginning to be analysed, e.g., 
R. Neutra, Auftrag fur Morgen, 1962. 
E.T. Hall,  Prexemics—The Study of Man's Spatial Relations in Man's Image in 
Medicine and Anthropology, 1963. 
R Somner, Studies in Personal Distance, 1959. 
These works are cited ın Heini Heidiger, Man and Animal in the Zoo—Zoo Biology, 
London, 1970. 
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concerning his: health and position in Ceylon.’ All of which 'were faithfully 
reported in the English language press in Ceylon.’ Foreign celebrities who 
visited Geylon were conscious of the presence of ‘Arabi Pasha in this Island !? 
In addition, the presence of 'Arabi Pásha was of some moment to other 
Muslims Syed Ameer ‘Ali, while discussing Wilfred Scawen Blunt, wrote 
that Blunt was ‘very unpopular in England by reason of his avowed sympathy 
with Pasha, the Egyptian patriot Naturally, he aroused enthusiasm among 
Muslims of all classes ° He was, of course, referring to the Muslims in India !! 
Rather, perhaps, due to the influence of ‘Arabı Pasha, overland editions of 
Ceylon newspapers began to give news about Muslim education.''> All this 
attention made it clear to the Muslim middle classes or that part of the middle 
classes which was energetic, active and conscious of its tradition and educated 
in some measure (which I call the intelligentsia), that alliance with ‘Arabi 
Pàsha was, in addition, essential for educational reforms among the Muslims 
in Ceylon 


From the point of view of the ordinary Muslim, however, the charis- 
matic role of ‘Arabi Pasha was significantly different One curious charac- 
teristic of the ordinary Muslim in Ceylon, till quite recent times, was an 
emotional attachment to the Sultan of Turkey This was only a mental 
figuration and did not have—the majority of the ordinary Muslims not being 
highly educated—any reference to the actual occupant of Topkapi. The real 
diplomatic, economic and historical role of the Sultan of Turkey did not 
concern the ordinary Muslim of Ceylon at that time What mattered to him 
was the existence—strictly in his mind's eye—of a powerful benevolent Sultan 
who was a great Muslim leader " Within this mental climate, the entry of 
‘Arabi Pasha and his supporters took on an almost predestined quality The 
ordinary Muslim of Ceylon looked upon them as the representatives of the 
Turkish Sultan Their wearing the fez cap, their title of Pasha, the dignity 
and respect they received from the British—all these reinforced the illusion 
that they represented the Turkish Sultan only. That, in reality, ‘Arabi Pasha 


(9) Questions were asked ın the House of Lords as well. The Ceylon Observer reported on 
21st February, 1891 that a question was asked ın the Lords by Earl de la Warr regarding 
the effect of the climate of Ceylon on ‘Arabı Pàsha's health; to which, the answer was 
given by Lord Salisbury that the climate had exercised no injurious effect. 

(10) One such visitor was the Filipino patriot and polymath, Rizal. 

(11) Memoirs and Other Writings of Syed Amir Al: edited by S.R. Wasti, Lahore, 1968, p. 55. 

(11b) The Overland Edition of The Ceylon Observer of 23rd September, 1891 noted "under 
heads of intelligence (17th to 23rd September) that steps have been taken to organise in 
Kandy two schools for Mohammedan girls." 

(12) Well upto the 1950s, a number of Muslim eating houses m Colombo and elsewhere 
exhibited framed pictures of the Sultans of Turkey and their courtiers, Also, there 
flourished from the latter part of the nineteenth century till the first half of the twentieth 
century, the Muslim folk art of painting on glass. A favourite subject was a Fauviste 
delineation of warships with very large Turkish flags. Not surprisingly, one of the 
earliest Muslim graut-in-aid schools in Colombo was called Hameediyah Boys’ English 
School, after Sultan Abdul Hameed II. 
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and his supporters were a refractive group which the British found expedient 
to keep in Ceylon, was furthest from the thoughts of the average Muslim in 
Ceylon in that period Hence, whatever was said or done by the Egyptian 
exiles carried a weight which no fellow-countryman's word or deed could. 
have had Jf an explanation for this seemingly irrational procedure is needed, 
possibly recourse should be had to biology. It ıs said that creatures in the 
wild do not observe and so do not modify their behaviour when some parti- 
cular stimulus is placed before them, because these stimuli do not have any 
relevance to their way of life In other words, in a creatures environment 
only such stimuli are noticed as are biologically important to it b 


The Trauma : 


The traumatic experience which triggered the educational reforms of the 
Muslims of Ceylon, was one connected with law In Ceylon, from the 
beginnings of British times, 1 e., from 1796, there was a close connection 
between Jaw and education. The foundation-stone of Muslim law in Geylon, 
it might be said, was the Mohammedan Code of 1806, suitably modified by 
legislation It has been held to be a rough codification of certain portions 
of a very great system of jurisprudence Its lack of comprehensiveness makes 
1t necessary for it to be read together with the general principles of Muslim 
jurisprudence Sometimes the Code might be at variance with the general 
principles of Muslim law as stated by standard text-books In those instances 
it has been held that it 1s the duty of the courts to give effect to the provisions 
of the Code ? In the nineteenth century, the British Government, according 
to its lights, wished to make changes in the Muslim law of Ceylon. Matters 
came to a head in 1886, when the British Government deemed it expedient 
to regulate Muslim marriages Accordingly, between 1885 and 1886 the then 
Acting Attorney General in Ceylon, Samuel Grenier, moved an Ordinance 
to amend the Code of Mohammedan laws and to provide for the registration 
of Muslim marriages | Expectedlv, this met with uniform resistance from the 
Muslim middle classes, it being understood that the ordinary Muslim did not 
know enough English to appreciate the tenor of the Ordinance In particular, 
the Muslims were opposed to clause 20 of the Ordinance, which enacted that 
no marriage contracted hereafter by Mohammedans shall be valid unless 
registered 1n the manner and form provided for them. 


When analysed carefully, the opposition to the Ordinance reveals three 
factors in the thinking of the Muslims First, that the registration of Muslim 
marriages was an unnecessary importation As the principal spokesman for 
the Muslims 1n the Ceylon Legislative Council, Sir Ponnambalam Ramana- 
than, said, ‘he had been expressly warned by Mohammedan friends that, 
according to the Mohammedan laws, marriage consists of a proposal on the 
part of the bridegroom, an acceptance on the part of the bride in the presence 


(12b) J.J. von Uexkull has called this concept Umwelt theory in his Theoretische Biologie, 
1928, cited Heidiger, op. cit., p. 86. 
(13 ) Vide 26 (Ceylon) New Law Report, p. 330. 
Vide 16 (Ceylon) New Law Report, p. 235. 
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of witnesses and a payment or a stipulation for payment of Mahr or dower 
by the bridegroom to the bride. These are the requirements of the Moham- 
medan law to constitute a valid marriage.’ Secondly, that the registration 
of Muslim marriages was an unnecessary intrusion into what was essentially 
a private affair. That the names, ages and other details of the parties to the 
marriage should be recorded and be available in a public office, was insupport- 
able to the generality of Muslim public opinon Thirdly, some of the 
procedural laws which affected Muslims, had a way of being side-stepped 
by not a few Muslims, to their ultimate inconvenience and discomfiture. 
This was as much due to ignorance as aloofness from the British Even in 
the administrative sphere, there is a sorry tale of Muslim aloofness at that 
period. Under-enumeration of Muslims at the censuses, large-scale avoidance 
of small-pox vaccinations, imperfect registration. of births—these were some 
of its results.!** ` The Muslim middle classes seem to have realised that the 
Registration of Muslim Marriages Ordinance, if passed, would not always be 
complied with. 

Yet the Registration of Muslim Marriages Ordinance was passed This 
brought home to the Muslim middle classes the weakness of their education 
The fact that ultimately the provisions of the Ordinance were watered down 
only by recourse to the Secretary of State for Colonies in London, underlined 
the importance of the English language, of a western type of education, and 
of a viable English-educated middle class At that stage of nineteenth century 
history the only way of preventing the passing of unpopular laws by the local 
British authority was by the mechanics of lobbying the Home Government 
by means of memorials, through deputations and by questions in Parliament 
by friendly MPs. Allthis was possible only to a western-educated middle 
class and its leaders. Hence the stage was set for Muslim educational reforms. 


The Educational Foreground—the Condition of Schools after 1880 . 


The condition of Muslim education in Ceylon prior to 1880 the present 
writer has discussed elsewhere. In the years subsequent to 1880 some signi- 
ficant changes might be noticed, though not such as to change the entire quality 
of the earlier scene Appendices 1, 3 & 4 to this article provide a schematic 
analysis of the educational situation during the years under review 75 The 


(14) Vide M. Vythilingam, The Life of Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan, Colombo, 1971, 
Vol. I, p. 261. Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan was a celebrated Tamil intellectual 
during the latter nineteenth century; he occupied several high-ranking Government 
posts in Ceylon. 

(14b) For instance, a large number of the birth certificates of Muslims in the period under 
review have a blank ın the name column of the child, for the customary naming ceremony 
occurred after the statutory time limit for the registration of the child's birth had closed. 

(15) Vide Note 1. Muslims ın Ceylon are often grouped into Moors and Malays, the 
former are believed to be the descendants of the Arab traders, and the latter the 
descendants of Malays who had come from Malaysia or Indonesia very long ago. 

(15b) Caution in the use of the figures in the appendices seems necessary — Official reports at 
that time could not be, given the circumstances, completely accurate regarding minority 
communities. Nevertheless, they are useful approximations. 
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Muslims form roughly 9% to 10% of the population. Appendix 1 showing 
figures for the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 indicates, however, that the ratio 
of Muslim school children to the total number of school children of all races 

(communities) was progressively decreasing from 2.2% to 1.7% While 

western education or western-oriented education was natural to the 

European descendants of Ceylon (now called Burghers), it was being increa- 

singly sought after by the Sinhalese, the principal community in Ceylon, and 

by the Tamils (called somewhat inappropriately 'Malabars' in the Adminis- 
tration Reports of the Department of Public Instruction), a large minority 
community It was clear to the Muslim middle classes as well as to the 
officials of the Department of Public Instruction that the standard Govern- 
ment-based education was not making headway with the Muslims. The later 
years do not add much to the story, except in one particular. That was the 
rise of the grant-in-aid schools and the entry of some Muslims into these. 

The year 1887 might be taken as a convenient point of time to discuss this 

development There were three types of schools at that time They were 

common to both Government and grant-in-aid systems These were the 

English school, where the medium of instruction was English; the Anglo- 

Vernacular school, a bilingual school of the type English and Sinhala or 

English and Tamil, the Vernacular school, wher eithere Sinhala or Tamil 

was the medium of instruction 
From a perusal of Appendix 3 and Appendix 4, the following conclusions 

appear valid: 

(1) There were more students in the grant-1n-aid schools than in the Govern- 
ment schools ۶ 

(2) There were more Muslim students in grant-in-aid schools than in Govern- 
ment schools. Roughly, grant-in-aid schools had three times the number 
of Muslim students in Government schools. 

(3) Grant-in-aid schools were weak only in the North-Central Province, 
understandably because this province had a sparse population due to 
malaria, among other causes. But Government schools were weak, 
specially in the North-Central Province, Uva, North-Western Province, 
Eastern Province and Northern Province; in the last, the strength of the 
grant-in-aid schools more than made up the default. 

(4) Though the Vernacular schools of the Government were the most 
numerous of Government schools, still they took second place to those of 
the grant-in-aid system, again with the exception, understandably, of the 
North-Central Province. 

(5) The largest number of Muslim students were found in the Vernacular 
grant-in-aid schools, but except in the Eastern Province, the number of 
Muslim students is very much less than the proportionate strength of the 
Muslim population and hence that of the Muslim children. In the 
Eastern Province, if it is remembered that Muslims form nearly half the 
popu anon of that province, the number of Muslim students is not signi- 

cant. 


(15c) There were in 1887, 899 grant-in-aid schools, vide., Education in Ceylon, A Centenary 
Vol. 1969, p. 1255. 


مر 
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(6) The English schools of the grant-in-aid type show Muslim students in 
relative strength compared to the Government English school; but if the 
numerical strength of the Muslim community and hence that of the 
Muslim children is taken into consideration, the number of Muslim 
students in grant-in-aid English schools becomes pitifully small In Uva, 
the strength of the Muslim students in grant-in-aid English schools is 
deceptive because this province was at that time a backward ‘frontier’ 
province in which the total number of students of all communities was small. 


(7) The Government English school was becoming a declining force in all 
provinces, except in the Western Province, where the percentage of the 
Muslim students was less than the proportionate strength of the Muslims. 


(8) The Anglo-Vernacular Government school was not a flourishing type. 
There were no Anglo-Vernacular Government schools in Uva, North- 
Central Province, North-Western Province, Eastern Province, Northern 
Province. No Muslim student attended Anglo-Vernacular grant-in-aid 
schools in Eastern Province and North-Western Province. As regards 
Uva Province, the number of Muslim students was the minimum 
possible. In the North-Central Province, expectedly, there were no 
Anglo-Vernacular grant-in-aid schools. In the rest of the provinces, the 
number of Muslim students was, as usual, very small, with the exception 
of the Central Province. 

(9) The ratio of the number of Muslim students to the total number of 
students of all communities was only 1.195 in Government schools. The 
ratio in grant-in-aid schools was 2.1%. 


Apparently the grant-in-aid schools (mainly if not entirely Mission-run) 
seemed to attract more Muslim students than Government schools. Various 
explanations might be offered It was said that entry and dropping out from 
grant-in-aid schools were much easier than in the case of Government schools. 
It has even been suggested that there might be over-enumeration of Muslim. 
students in grant-in-aid schools. Whatever that might be, these schools 
appeared to cater for two distinct classes of Muslims. On the one hand, 
Muslims who belonged to professions like the Police and might be stationed 
at out-of-the-way places found only grant-in-aid schools available to them. 
On the other hand, Muslim workers engaged 1n the coconut and other planta- 
tion industries, might have found these schools adequate for custodial purposes 
for their children Nevertheless, the pioneers of Muslim education in Ceylon 
were obliged to find a suitable alternative for these grant-in-aid schools. 


lhe history of Muslim education in that period cannot be discussed 
without considering in some measure the life and career of Mohamed Cassim 
Siddi Lebbe Viewed in the perspective of almost a hundred years—he died 
in 1888— Siddi Lebbe appears as a large-hearted, devoted, dynamic and 
complex personality. A polymath—1in this he was a Victorian—Siddi Lebbe 
was a proctor (solicitor), a historian, a maker and manager of schools, publicist, 
newspaper proprietor and a writer on Islamic mysticism. In, addition, he 
wrote what might be considered the first Muslim novel in the Tamil language.!* 


(16), This novel was called Hasan Bey Charitram (The History of Hasan Bey). Apparently it 
-1+ was modelled on “The Arabian Nights” and was the story of a fictitious Egyptian prince, 
the eponymous hero. It is a rare book at present. 
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Born in Kandy, a provincial town in Ceylon, in 1838, Mohamed Cassim 
Siddi Lebbe became a proctor in 1862 and for some time functioned as a 
Municipal Magistrate and was thus in a position to face the rising wave’ of 
Westernisation in Ceylon Siddi Lebbe seems to have been deeply influenced 
from his early days by the life and practice of his elder brother, who was a 
man of piety as well as a qualified theologian. The premature death of this 
brother served only to deepen the influence he had exerted all his life There 
is in Siddi Lebbe an engaging ambivalence towards western education " The 
task that lay ahead to the middle classes in Ceylon came to sharp focus in 
the activities of Siddi Lebbe. In essence, the task was to bend the western 
type and tradition of education to the Islamic mould. It was, to change the 
metaphor, environming the anti-environment The adaptation of western 
education—this includes even the keeping of classes and the organisation of 
syllabi on a secular model—mainly took three forms. It was obvious that the 
mainly-Christian-mission-run grant-in-aid schools could not be adapted to 
the purposes of the Muslims. Thus the three attempts at adaptation were 
the establishment of girls’ schools for Muslims ; special boys’ schools for Mus- 
lims or the addition of special syllabi for Muslim boys; and the steps taken 
to introduce Arabic and to create a sub-literature in Arabic. 


Muslim Girls’ Schools: 


It is a curious, though not an illogical, fact that the first schools estab- 
lished by the Muslims should be girls’ schools and that they should be 
situated in the Central Province, far from the administrative and commercial 
complex of Ceylon. In 1891, three Muslim girls’ schools were begun in the 
Central Province Of these, one was situated at Trincomallee Street, Kandy 
(with a branch at Katukale, a suburb of Kandy). The other two were at 
Kurunegala and Gampola (two towns with sizeable Muslim populations in 
the Central Province) At the same time, a Muslim girls’ school was started 
in the southern part of Ceylon. 


The Administrative Report of the Director of Public Instruction ( J.B. 
Cull) for 1891 is prolific in details Though these details seem parochial and 
prosaic enough, one cannot fail to note the underlying sense of spirit-search- 
ing by which a community finds itself. The Kandy schools were under the 
general management of Mr & Mrs Siddi Lebbe. Though there were 152 
girls on the rolls, the average attendance was only 82. It appeared that 4 
women teachers were employed so that girls of fourteen and fifteen might be 
persuaded to remain in the school This fact underlines the persistent stum- 
bling block of Muslim female education at that time—that female education 
could and most frequently did, terminate at the onset of puberty and the 
benefits of education had to be cut short arbitrarily. The Kurunegala Mus- 
lim girls’ school was smaller; it had an average attendance of 45 over a 
total attendance of 59, but it attracted pupils from distant places. The girls’ 
school at Gampola was smaller still, with an attendance of 30. The basic’ 


(17) To what extent 51001 Lebbe was influenced by ‘Arabi Pàásha'in the Pan-Islamic ideas of! 


‘Abduh is not clear. It might be remembered that Jamal-ud-din Afghani visited Ceylon 
during that period. ; 1 : 


^ 
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course of studies was Arabic, Tamil, Arithmetic and Needlework; in the 
Kurunegala school English language was an additional subject. Inevitably, 
at that time, the curriculum had to be utilitarian, and indeed, lady-like.!? 


The opening of the two Muslim girls’ schools in the Southern Province 
. was much less auspicious. One of the schools was in the provincial capital of 
Galle and the other at an important town, Matara The ingrained orthodoxy 
and conservative tendencies of the Muslim community asserted. themselves 
Nevertheless, after a time things became settled and attendance at the Galle 
school (opened on lst October, 1891) climbed to 121, and that of the 
Matara school (opened on 15th October, 1891) rose to 112. The course of 
studies was what had by that time become standard practice—Arabic, Tamil, 
Arithmetic and Needlework.!? 


The path to female education was thus by no means smooth. Para 49 
of the same report saw some of these difficulties with exceptional lucidity. 
Itsaid there were many difficulties to encounter at the outset: (1) the 
religious difficulty which enjoins the study of the Qur'àn as the main object 
of instruction ; (2) the inherent conservatism of the community as regards the 
seclusion of the females; (3) the apathy of the community as regards the 
necessity for the education of their females ° The report of the Director of 
Public Instruction for 1892 still spoke of success, with one exception: the 
school at Kurunegala had ‘languished owing to divisions among the com- 
munity.” The relevant figures were: 


Muslim girls’ schools No. on rolls Average Attendance 
Kandy 102 72 
Galle 108 77 
Matara’! 134 73 


The same report faced the problem which was surprising to most outside 
critics of Muslim education at that time.- Para 38 referred to this problem 
thus: ‘Colombo is conspicuously absent of formulated provision for the edu- 
cation of the girls of the Moorish community. . Promises of support were, in 
the first instance, made by certain influential members from among them and 
an experimental school was opened in Vauxhall Street, Slave Island; furni- 
ture was supplied and a competent teacher appointed But the effort was 
sporadic ; no sufficient number of children were ın attendance and the school 
will have to be closed."?? In those years Colombo had materially benefited 


(18) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1891, II— 
Administration—Central Inspectorate, Para 22, vii. 


(19) Vide Ibid., para 26—Southern Inspectorate—Mohammedan Girls’ Schools—Report of 
Inspector Samarawickreme An important pioneer of Muslim Education in the southern 
part of Ceylon was Mr. W.L.M. Marikar. 


(20) Vide Jbid., para 49. The para went on to thank Inspector of schools, Mr. Seneviratne, 
and Inspector of schools, Mr. Samarawickreme, and Mr. Siddi Lebbe. 


(21) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1892, IV— 
Primary and Middle Education, para 38. 


(22) Slave Island is a part of Colombo, thickly populated by Muslims. 


" 
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from the advances of late nineteenth- -century British export-import trade in 
a way no other part or town of Ceylon had had, Some of these benefits had 
percolated to some members of the Muslim community in Ceylon. Still, the 
Muslims of Colombo, more particularly the,Moorish community, tended to 
shy away from any kind of organised education One reason was that the 
Kasbah system or its vestiges still retained its hold on the mind of the Mus- 
lims. That the influential section of, the Muslims of Colombo were the 
traders and that while some of them were qualified theologians, nearly all 
were deeply, orthodox—this appears, to be quite reasonable. , Further, the 
ambitious Muslims, of Colombo tried to enter into trade rather than education. 
Perhaps the strongest reason was the very cosmopolitanism of Colombo. 
Styled the Clapham Junction of the East, Colombo was a commercial and 
administrative centre of Ceylon Thus the Muslims of Colombo were led to 
hold fast to their distinctive and exclusive culture and to,resist any attempt 
at eroding their culture. Since the western type of education was for them 
a deeply erosive factor, they unhesitatingly resisted western, education. The 
provincial towns of Kandy; Kurunegala, etc were not, by definition, centres 
of cosmopolitanism and there was little danger there of real or alleged erosion 
of their culture ??b 


The question of Muslim female, education brought into the forefront 
some preliminary problems at that time One of these, was the problem of 
language of instruction Most Muslims spoke a kind of Tamil, heavily 
loaded with Arabic, Hindustan: (Urdu) and Persian words. This very 
extensive vocabulary « of non- -Tamil, words kept the syntactical framework of 
standard Tamil to a bare skeleton.” Variously called: Arabic-Tamil or 
Arabo-Tamil and written in a modified Arabic script, it was in popular 
currency till the beginning of World War II. It was possible. in the late 
nineteenth century that Arabic might be introduced as a medium of instruc- 
tion in Ceylon For one thing, Arabic-Tamil formed a basis, as regards the 
vocabulary, for the teaching of Arabic., The necessity. of learning the Qur’an 
incumbent on every Muslim; the existence of an Arabic-Tamil, literature 
derived from Arabic and Persian sources; the presence of qualified theologians— 
all these were factors which might have induced a renaissance of the Arabic 
language., Nevertheless, history took a different path. 





(22b) The growth of Colombo might be seen from the following figures : 


Census year Area in sq. miles Population Density 
1881 9 45 110502 11693 
1891 9.45 126835 13350 
1901 10.50 , 154691 15469 

ae Colombo, A Centenary Volume, 1865 to 1965 by H.A.J. Hulugalle, Colombo, 1965, 

p. 68. 


Some Muslims had become members of the municipal council of Colombo. They were 
M.C. Abdul Rahiman, member from May 1876 to Dec. 1877 


S J. Akbar " Feb. 1882 to Sept. 1890 
M.I.M. Haniffa : " A Jan. 1884 to March 1900 
M.L.M. Zainuddeen " Sept. 1900 to July 1907 . 
(Ibid. p. 37). 


(23) The present spoken Tamil of the Muslims of Colombo and elsewhere is 1n a somewhat 
analogous position. 
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The fluidity of the medium of instruction came to life in the problem of 
Women teachers There was a scarcity —natural enough—of Muslim women 
teachers in Ceylon. Hence, as from 1890, plans were mooted to bring Mus- 
lim women teachers from abroad. The Muslim Member of the Ceylon 
Legislative Council took the initiative in this regard The Department of 
Public Instruction was prevailed upon to approach the Government of Bom- 
bay to gét the services of four women teachers. Both on the grounds of 
inadequate salaries and the natural disinclination of the teachers to leave 
their homeland of Bombay Presidency, that plan fell through The proposal 
tó use Hindustani as a medium of instruction was not more successful A 
süggestion was made to break this deadlock. The Muslim Member of the 
Ceylon Legislative Council suggested that in Syria, for instance, at Damascus, 
the religious difficulty did not exist “There Mohammedan girls attend 
schools of the Greek Church and are taught by Christian instructors and 
appreciate the privilege."?* Not unexpectedly this suggestion did not meet 
with acceptance. 


So, the Muslim girls’ schools in Ceylon had to carry on with the local 
talent, which seemed to be the most suitable choice, for when the method 
was exotic, it was best that the preceptors be non-exotic In any case, the 
local talent had pedagogic talent, sufficient to impress competent observers. 
A news item in a prominent Ceylon newspaper after noting that "the progress 
already made is very reassuring,” stated that “the staff of teachers will shortly 
be strengthened by some well-known persons in the educational line.” A 
correspondent who signed himself “Young Mohammedan’ was profuse in his 
praise. He wrote that he had visited the Muslim girls’ school at Katukale 
(Kandy) and that he was very favourably impressed by the answers given by 
the pupils to the questions he had asked them They appeared to him “to 
have been taüght carefully and systematically "?$ "The presence of local 
teáchers, however, had one expected result There was no change in the 
niores of the teachers nor of those taught. The purdah system continued to 
flourish in the school The official reporter wryly declared that “the teachers 
of thesé Mohammedan schools have a peculiar advantage over those of other 
denominations inasmuch as, being prohibited by their creed from holding 
converse with any male who is not of their faith, they enjoy immunity from 
the surprise visit of an Inspector, who, if unaccompanied by the Manager, is 
precluded from asking them any questions in regard to the state of their 
school. It astonished me not a little on visiting one of these schools for the 
first time to see the women teachers rush away hurriedly out of the school 
room ۱27 It would have been doubtful whether these schools would have 
lasted a day if such purdah system did not exist ” 


—o SESE ا‎ HR 
(24) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1890, para 43. 


(25), Vide;The Ceylon Observer of 8th December, 1891 under column ‘Local and General? 
The reference was to the Muslim girls’ school at Kurunegale. The news item praised 
the efforts of 51001 Lebbe and U.L A. Carim, ‘Post and Telegraph Master of Kurune- 
gale.’ 

(26) Vide The Ceylon Observer of 31st December, 1891— Letter from ‘Young Mohammedan.’ 

(27) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1892, Appen- 

Jı i dix z^Report of Mr. A. Walker, Inspector of Schools. 
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The Decline of Muslim Girls’ Schools 


As has been noted earlier, it was clear from the outset to some official 
eyes that this kind of Muslim girls’ schools could not thrive. It might be 
remembered that the two schools in the Southern Province were started amidst 
some opposition from the local Muslim population ?? In 1892 it was men- 
tioned that there were increasing dissensions among the Muslim population 
at Éurunegala which militated ‘to a great extent against even a fair attendance 
being secured. By 1893 the situation had worsened beyond recall and 
the school at Kurunegala was closed, though reluctantly, by the Department 3° 
In subsequent years the other girls’ schools fell into decline On the face of 
it, the failure of the Muslim girls’ schools seems surprising On the one hand, 
they received the unstinted support and selfless devotion of the pioneers of 
Muslim education. On the other hand, they were not without support from 
official quarters. Even leading personages like Lady Havelock, the wife of 
the Governor of Ceylon, appear to have encouraged the Muslim girls’ schools 
movement. 


When the reasons for the failure of these schools are analysed, one is 
faced with a number of mutually antagonistic factors In the first place, 
these schools did not come into being after decades spent 1n acclimatisation 
of the ordinary Muslim in the values of female education. All participants— 
both official and non-official—were united in stressing the experimental 
nature of these schools Like Athena rising from the head of Jupiter, these 
schools came into being, more or less, at once In the second place, it was 
not clear precisely at what social groups among the Muslims these schools 
were aimed. Books and slates were given free, as the “Young Mohammedan’ 
noted.*! But the poorer Muslims could not have let their young girls be 
educated, if only because they were needed at home to help in the domestic 
tasks or in the carrying out of income-earning occupations like grinding rice 
into flour. As regards the well-to-do Muslims, namely the land-owners and 
the big merchants, their women-folk lived in seclusion surrounded by semps- 
tresses, cooks and other servants; so the courses of these schools were at best 
superfluous.? Since the Muslim professional middle classes had not come 
into being in any significant number, the education of their women was not 
an immediate problem. More relevant in the short run than these factors 
was the suspicion and anxiety which these schools received from the deeply 
orthodox Muslims, who viewed these schools as attempts to breach Islamic 
culture and traditions. Official reports, with their eye for the particular 


(28) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1891, para 26 
(29) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1892, Appen- 
dix, Report of Mr A Walker, Inspector of Schools 
(30) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1893— Central 
Inspectorate, Report by Mr. Walker. 
(31) As for Note 26. 
(32) Some of the affluent Muslim households, with their paternalistic attitude to women, 
^ were strongly reminiscent of the kind of land-owning society 1n. Chaucerian England, 
exemplified ın the Paston Letters. For a brief discussion of these letters vide G.M. Tre- 
velyan, English Social History, H armondsworth, 1967, p 77. 
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3 v 3 ۱ 4 
rather than the general, characterised this Atitude as dissensions. Orthodox 
opinion -viewed with disfavour the official support and attention ‘these 
schools received. The usual social courtesies, as for instance, the welcome 
song and the turnout of the pupils presented to Lady Havelock on the official 
visit to the Kandy school, might have ‘created an impression among the 
orthodox that alien values were approved and accepted 3 ۱ 


However, looking from the perspective of a hundred, yeats, | one can 
realise the logic—as opposed to the historic need of the Muslim ediication 
pioneers’ attempt to bring education to Muslim girls The reasons for this 
view might be briefly reviewed. In a tradition-minded and innér-directed 
community like the Muslims of that period the importaiice of wormen as an 
educational force could not be minimised. The more 50, since most, of the 
working males had the full time job of earning i a living: In i many Cases; the 
entire. educati ion of an adult was what he had received from his! mother 
during his childhood. Thé ordinary Muslim women of that time had í a more 
or less integrated folk tradition. It could, perhaps, be more properly 0 
à sub-culture — Whilé in the tradition of Asian cultures it'was an auditory 
transference of tradition, yet there was a solid stratum of printed books. 
Some of these books were accepted Tamil Muslim classics in verse and prose. 
The most notable of this kind was The Seera -Puranam, which recounts the 
life of the Prophet in thé traditional Tamil-epic form Some of the other 
Tarnil classics were translations of accepted Islamic works such as The Story 
of Hatim Tayi, The Arabian Nights, The Amor Hamza Jung and The Story of 
the Four Fagws ۰ Another kind were the original works ‘in Tamil verse or 
prose ; some of them—like Cassım Padar Por—were hagiological exercises 
déscribing the activities of prophets and saints on the battlefield A curious 
category existed which might be termed the ‘underworld’ of Islamic classics: 
Some ofthese, for example, The Story of the Moon Splitting, were apparently 
derived from Malaysian sources. "Works of the last category were frowned 
on by most theologians. 


.. This sub-culture revived itself at the gatherings of the Wonien, When, these 
works were read or recited by one, while another gave a running commentary 
on them These works had some currency among, the traditionally educated 
males as well, though their knowledge of other works did limit the influence 
of the works of the former category ^? 


, It is possible that, to the Muslim education pioneers, this sub- culture, had 
two important drawbacks: It emphasised fatalism and a kind of muddling 
through and, secondly, it gave a kind of ‘portable. Middle-East environment’ 
to the Ceylon Muslims, Eyre a rapprochement with other communities 


(33) The visit was made on 25-1-1892 and the welcome > SOng ` was in | Arabic. The song Was 
rendered in English, as well. The Ceylon Observer published a report of the proceedings 
on 27th January, 1892. 

(34) ‘These, works might have come from Malaysia, through . Indonesia, to, Ceylon during the 
Dutch, occupation « of Ceylon (which. ceased m 1796). , On the question of the content of 
these works and their piace in Malay literature, vide Sir Richard Winstedt, A History of 
Classical Malay Literature, London, 1969, reprint, p. 100. es 


(35) A representative list of these works 1s given in Appendix 5 to this article. 
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living in Ceylon. These twin features had to be breached to allow the 
Muslim community to utilise the material progress of the nineteenth century. 
The importance of Mushm female education might be appreciated from a 
medical point of view Though exact figures are not easy to obtain, it might 
be conceded that the rate of infantile mortality and puerperal fever among 
Muslim women was appreciably greater than among other communities in 
Ceylon. This was because of the fact that ۱۶ the Muslim women could not have 
female medical attention, they did away with medical attention altogether. A 
little education, it might be argued, might have made them aware of the risks 
they were running Further, the Muslim education pioneers might have 
thought that educating girls led to a lasting impression, so that the habit of 
education was fixed permanently 


Enwronmang the Anti-Envwonment II—Special Schools for Muslims. 


The second method by which western education system was to be bent 
to the Islamic mould was the concept of special schools. If the ordinary 
Muslim would not send his child to the ordinary schools, the ordinary schools 
should be adapted tosuit the Mushms. That was the philosophy which seems 
to have activated both the Muslim reformers as well as the Government 
officials. One of the official plans was put into practice in 1885 by H W. 
Green, who was then Director of Public Instruction. His discussions with 
some leading Muslims led him to the belief that if the Muslim boys had 
a chance of learning Arabic at school outside the normal curriculum hours, 
an increase in the number of Muslim boys under mstruction could be expected. 
“It ıs hoped by myself and Mr Siddi Lebbe, whom I consulted on that subject, 
that they may thus gain the same education in other subjects as their neigh- 
bours," wrote Green in a rationale of his scheme ?* The results were discussed 
in the report of the Department of Public Instruction for the year 1886 
issued by the same Director He stated: 


“The experiment in the matter of education of the Mohammedans which 
] inaugurated at the Kandy Government School has been fairly successful." 


An Arabic teacher was appointed to that school on January, 1, 1886. 
The children of Mohammedan parents learn their Qur'àn before the regular 
school work begins They then have an hour’s Arabic teaching for secular 
Arabic in school hours, while for the rest of the school session, they learn the 
ordinary subjects in Sinhalese or Tamil A very fair number of Moorish 
pupils now attend the school under the inducement of this compromise with 
their own system of teaching Before this, few came to school, while all they 
learned in their mosques or verandahs was the Qur'àn and some rough and 
ready arithmetic and a little reading and writing. 


The number of Muslim children educated in Government schools in 1886 
was 488, as against 250 in 1885. Thus the numbers, though still wretchedly 


(36) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1885—II, 
Administration Education among the Muslims, para 20. 
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small, nearly doubled during the year.” That the department's concern for 
the Muslims did not turn into a concern for their religion is shown quite 
effectively by the italicised word—italicised by the present writer. One 
notices too a refusal to judge sympathetically another’s culture and way of 
life. 


The position of neutrality in which the British placed themselves—the 
scrupulous balancing of the educational rights of a backward community 
against the unconscious favouring of such a community as well as the mecha- 
nics of the making of a school—is vividly brought out ın the following excerpt 
from the report of the Department of Public Instruction for the year 1893: 


“The policy of the Government ıs to accept for registration newly 
established Muhammadan boys’ schools on the grant-in-aid system under the 
rules of the (Education) Code. These rules are fully defined But exceptional 
circumstances attach to the practical working of those schools as compared 
with other schools accepted for registration under the same system 


“.„.No provision is made ın the Code for any result payments on the first 
year's course in Arabic which is essential The school, therefore, for the first 
year must depend upon the voluntary and precarious assistance of friends 
interested in the course of education without assistance from Government 
When the Arabic course of instruction is ended the Tamil course begins and then 
the school becomes eligible for presentation for examination Thus, assistance 
in the first year is so 1ndeterminate a quantity that there 1s always the fear of 
newly-awakened enthusiasm becoming once more dormant, of contributions 
ceasing, and of the consequent closure of the newly registered school 


“These difficulties are practical. Mr. Siddi Lebbe urges the special 
backward conditions (of the) community above enumerated and asks that 
in the Code for future years provision may be made for Arabic as a subject 
for the first year’s examination and result payments—-Malay would have to 
be included for Malay schools—so that the prospective loss of one year’s grant 
may not be entailed. His proposal virtually is (1) that no pupils except first 
year’s pupils are to be eligible for examination in Arabic, (2) that all sub- 
sequent examinations of Mohammedan schools are to be conducted ın Tamil 
according to the Code rules relating to Tamil schools. 


“The main point for consideration, then, 1t seems to me, is how far the 
responsibility of Government coincides with the educational aspirations of 
the community. On the one hand educational zeal 1s newly awakened and 
has assumed practical form as illustrated by the registration of purely 
Mohammedan schools, but the conditions of 1ts development are special and 
sectarian and admittedly foreign to the policy hitherto upheld by Govern- 
ment of maintaining an absolutely neutral position as regards the conflicting 
interests of sectarian communities. 


^ 


(37) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public: Instruction for 886-7, " 
e “Administration (a), Extension of Vernacular, para 20.4 Thé italicising of the word ‘secular’ 
ıs by the present writer, , > م ام‎ 1 EU لال‎ caede. de 
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“On the other hand, there are the exceptional conditions attaching to 
Mohammedan educational progress enumerated .. .. . .these excep- 
tional conditions have received recognition at the hands of the Indian 
Government and special treatment with regard to the backward condition 
of the community in matters of education has been recommended The 
proposal then 1s that in the interests of a new development in the cause of 
education, potential in influence 1n the future of a backward community, the 
inclusion of Arabic as a subject of examination for the first year only should 
be sanctioned in grant-in-aid schools, the same value attaching to passes in 
this language as to passes in reading and writing in the first standard in 
Sinhalese and Tamil vernacular ۵ 5 


As the nineteenth century slipped into its last decade, 1t became clear to 
the Muslim middle classes that a new approach should be made to the 
problem of Muslim education 1n Geylon. In the formulation of this approach 
the presence and aid of ‘Arabi Pasha would have been an effective stimulant 
An instrument of action was the Mohammedan Educational Society And 
an important achievement was the establishment of the Mardana Moham- 
medan Boys’ School (later to be known as Zahira College) in Colombo It 
was begun in 1892 From the outset, it seems to have impressed the officials 
very well, for the report of the Department of Public Instruction for year 
1892 spoke of it ın the following terms: **...the classes were well arranged, the 
work was being carried on in an orderly and systematic manner and good 
discipline obtained. The managers have since applied for registration under 
the grant-in-aid system '?? It received adequate notice in the local press 
as well. ^ The creation of Mardana Mohammedan Boys’ School seems to 
signal a new turn in the educational thinking of the Muslims in Ceylon. 
Viewed analytically, some strands of their thinking might be unravelled 


In the first place, educational endeavours at the end of the nineteenth 
century could be most profitably carried out in the capital, Colombo This 
was not only because Colombo was a centre of Muslim influence—Ibn Batuta 
had written of it—but 1t was also a clearing house for the Muslims of other 
parts of Geylon because, as a result of 1ts comraercial importance, a large 
number of Muslims had to be 1n physical or mental touch with it, at least 
from time to time. 


In the second place, it was the creation of a vivid Islamic environment 
as antecedent to a school More than one writer of that time had commented 
on the dry secularism of the schools of that time. Dr WW Hunter com- 

menting on the larger experience of India, wrote, ''...the luxuriant relig,ons of 


(38) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1893—IV, 
Mohammedan Education. ‘This report gave the last census (1891) figures for the Muslim 
population at 114549 males and 92740 females, making a total of 207289, This might 
be compared with the figures for the total population of Ceylon, which was in 1891 
census year 3007000 persons. E E s - 

(39) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for :1892—IV, 
para 39. n "" 5 ف‎ ۳ 8 d is t 0 } 

(40) For, instance, The Ceylon Observer notified it on 28th January, 1892" under 5 Local and 

: General" and on 15th March, 1892 under “Notes and Comments2). sau كد‎ Lov. 
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Asia" shrivel into dry sticks when brought into contact with the icy realities 
of western science 'b The ordinary Muslim at that time required a vivid 
portable-Middle-East environment along with the studies The presence of 
a mosque, the existence near the school of a large number of Muslims, the 
continuing dialogue ofthe staff of the school and the surrounding theologians 
and the orthodox—these are some aspects of a vivified Middle-East setting. 
In other words, these types of schools, at the stage of the nineteenth century, 
were varandha schools raised to a high, a very high power The teaching 
and the use of the Arabic language seemed to be pivotal. At one meeting 
presided over by ‘Arabi Pasha, the Committee appointed for the management 
of the Arabic and Tamil school (The Mardana Mohammedan Boys’ School) 
made provision for the dissemination of both these languages. Speeches were 
made in Arabic by Sidde Lebbe, the founder of the school, and by two others, 
one of them being A Saly Wahid, a pioneer of Muslim education The news 
item went on to say that the Arabic speeches were an accomplishment which 
resulted from the arrival of the Egyptian Pashas in Ceylon.*! 


In the third place, the school had to be, or appeared to be, trade-orient- 
ed. Most of the alumni, given the commercial significance of Colombo, 
would revert to their traditional occupations It was thus the vaccination 
of western ideas, in a specially prepared environment Characteristically, 
this school received enthusiastic response from its supporters, one of them 
going so far as to promise to give books to the boys as long as the school 
might last ‘The enthusiasm aroused by this school seems to have infected 
the Muslims of other parts of Ceylon; for instance, in the provincial town of 
Badulla a deputation of Muslims urged the Government that compulsory 
attendance at school should be enforced.*? 


The educational] pilgrimage of the Muslims 1n Ceylon 1n the nineteenth 
century, however, did not enter into its decisive phase. Though Mardana 
Mohammedan Boys’ School was a grant-in-aid school and during the sub- 
sequent years up to 1901 a few additional Muslim schools became grant-in- 
aid schools, their number was microscopic compared to the grant-in-aid 
schools of other communities 1n Ceylon ** Besides, individual Muslim boys 


(40b) Vide Dr W.W. Hunter, "The Indian Musulmans," London, Third Edition, 1876, p. 144. 
Though his views were not without a kind of unconscious bias as is apparent to many 
readers, Hunter had an empathy with problems Islamic which seems to be lacking in 
many British administrators in Ceylon. 

(41) Vide The Ceylon Observer of 23rd August, 1892. The use of the term " Egyptian Pashas" 
1s significant. 

(42) As tor Note 41 supra 

(43) Vide The Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction for 1895, para 41. 

(44) The figures 1n Appendix 2 (of this article) prepared from official sources reveal the sorry 
tale of Muslim grant-m-aid schools during the late: part of the period under review. 
Roughly, the proportion of Muslim grant-in-aid schools was only one-twenty-fifth of 
what their population warranted (if we take 1010 consideration the grant-in-aid schools 
of all the communities in Ceylon). But ۱۶ we compare the number of the Muslim grant- 
in-aid schools with that of Roman Catholic grant-in-aid schools (solely used here as a 
comparative indicator) the position would be still pathetic, for the Roman Catholics 
form only a,small majority over the Muslims. The figures regarding nominal and 
average attendance merely stress the pathos of the Muslims' educational position during 
the period under review. 
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distinguished themselves in Government and grant-in-aid schools of other 
communities, though their number was inevitably very small at that time.*5 


Environming the Antt-Envivonment III—Towards an Arabic Literature ° 


The third method by which the western type of education was to be made 
palatable to the ordinary Muslim was by taking steps in the use of Arabic. 
The role of ‘Arabi Pasha in the propagation and encouragement of Arabic 
has already been referred to But some other efforts might be mentioned here, 
though the question of Arabic later became a fringe problem In 1891, 
Siddi Lebbe had compiled a series of reading books in elementary Arabic. 
Others might have done the saine. But these steps do not seem to have been 
successful ‘The lack of cheap Arabic books and the lack of a continuous 
dialogue with Arabic speaking communities ın India were some factors which 
mihtated against Arabic becoming a popular tongue. 

In sum, ‘Arab: Pasha seems during these years to have influenced the 
course of Muslim education charismatically, vicariously through the Muslim 
education pioneers and personally in helping to establish such educational 
institutions as the Mardana Mohammedan Boys’ School. 


(45) In 1900, at Royal College at Colombo, the turnout Prize was won by M.T. Akbar, who 
was later to grace the Supreme Court Judiciary in Ceylon, as Puisne Justice. 
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APPENDIX 1 
NATIONALITY OF SCHOLARS 

1880 1881 1882 1883 

Sinhalese 50059 51806 57089 56487 

Malays 491 339 351 319 

Moors 1244 1319 1163 1212 

Muslims* 1663 1658 1514 1531 

Others 72 43 85 103 

English 69 84 106 116 

European descendants 1871 2252 2389 2286 

Malabarst 21293 28914 27847 28916 

Total: 75027 74751 89030 89439 
Ratio of Muslims to 

Total 2.2% 2 2% 17% 1.7926 


Sources: 1881— Administrative Report of the Director of Public Instruction (C. Bruce) for 


year 1881 


1880— Administrative. Report of the Director of Public. Instruction (C Bruce ) 


for year 1880 


1882 and 1883— Administrative Report of the Director of Public Instruction 


For 1880 


Nominal Attendance Average Attendance 


(H.W Green) for year 1883 


* Muslims comprise the Malays and the Moors, here. 


f Malabars was the term formerly used to denote the Tamils of Ceylon. 


the figures used here are of those who professed the Hindu religion 
APPENDIX 2 1 
GRANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS EXAMINED IN 1899, 1900, 1901 


1901 1899 1900 1901 1899 1900 1 
356 32131 36118 36933 17716 20049 24101 

5 403 362 366 201 199 275 
1407 111145 120751 129427 67808 72174 79625 


— 0.35% 03% 028% 


= Pas 78 سب‎ 031% 0.27% 0.34% 


1.1496 1.0% 11% سب — سب سب 
SOURCE: Administrative Report of the Director of Public Instruction (S.W. Burrows) for year 1901.‏ 
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0.3% 0.35% 


1 21% 1.4% 


Number of Schools 


Management of Schools 
1899 1900 


Roman Catholic 308 
Mohammedan 4 4 
Total of all Managed Schools 1263 1328 


Ratio of Mohammedan 
Schools over all Managed 


Schools 0.3% 
Ratio of Mohammedan 
Schools over all Roman 
Catholic Schools 1.3% 


Ratio of Mohammedan 
Nominal Attendance over 
Nominal Attendance of 
all Managed Schools 


Ratio of Mohammedan 
Schools’ average attendance 
over average attendance of 
all Managed Schools 


Ratio of Mohammedan 
Schools’ average attend- 
ance over average attend- 
ance of Roman Catholic 
Schools 


w 
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APPENDIX 3 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN GOVERNMENT 
ENGLISH, ANGLO-VERNACULAR, VERNACULAR SCHOOLS IN 1887 


Total Number of 





Province and Class children on roll on Number of Muslim % of (B') 
of Schools day of examination children ( B') over ( A’) 
(A’) 
Western Province 
English 333 3 0.9 
Anglo-Vernacular 1639 27 1.6 
Vernacular 4402 40 0.9 
Southern Province 
English — — — 
Anglo-Vernacular 466 15 3.2 
Vernacular 4253 3 0.07 
Northern Province 
English — — — 
Anglo-Vernacular — — — 
Vernacular 63 — 0 
Eastern Province 
English — — — 
Anglo-Vernacular سب‎ — — 
Vernacular 697 249 35.7 
Central Province 
English ہے س‎ 558 
Anglo-Vernacular 585 46 78 
Vernacular 3327 84 2.9 
North-Western Province 
English سب‎ — — 
Anglo-Vernacular — — — 
Vernacular 1129 i$ 0 
Uva Province 
English — — — 
Anglo-Vernacular — — -— 
Vernacular 487 23 4.7 
North-Central Province 
English — — — 
Anglo-Vernacular — = es 
Vernacular 400 2 05 
TOTAL 32565 402 





Note: (a) Muslims comprise Moors and Malays. 
(b) Anglo-Vernacular Schools — English and Tamil or English and Sinhala Schools. 


SOURCE. Administrative. Report of the Department of Public Instruction ) H.W.Green) for year 
1887, Appendix 4۰ 
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APPENDIX 4 
PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN ENGLISH, 
ANGLO-VERNACULAR AND VERNACULAR GRANT-IN-AID SCHOOLS IN 1887 


Total Number of 
Province and Class children on roll on Number of Muslim % of (B’) 
of Schools day of examination children (B`) over ( A’) 


Western Province 





English 3308 74 2.2 
Anglo-Vernacular 1552 61 3.9 
Vernacular 1947] 133 06 
Southern Province 
English 1498 51 3.4 
Anglo-Vernacular 998 19 1.9 
Vernacular 3613 65 1.7 
Northern Province 
English 1525 18 1.1 
Anglo-Vernacular 2499 4 0.1 
Vernacular 16918 128 0.6 
Eastern Province 
Enghsh 437 23 39 
Anglo-Vernacular 214 — 0 
Vernacular 4295 327 7.6 
Central Province 
English 731 42 5.7 
Anglo-Vernacular 368 69 18.7 
Vernacular 2042 154 75 
North-Western Province 
English 212 11 5.1 
Angio-Vernacular 82 — 0 
Vernacular 2531 10 0.03 
Uva Province 
English 63 13 20.6 
Anglo-Vernacular 42 1 2.3 
Vernacular 456 40 8.7 
North-Central Province 
English — — — 
Anglo-Vernacular — — — 
Vernacular 140 13 9.2 
Torar: 62995 1356 





Note: (a) Muslims comprise Moors and Malays. 
(b) Anglo-Vernacular Schools — English and Tamil or English and Sinhala Schools. 
SOURCE: Administrative Report of the Department of Public Instruction (H.W. Green) for 
year 1887, Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX 5 


A REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF BOOKS CURRENT AMONG 
TRADITION-ORIENTED MUSLIMS OF THE PERIOD UNDER REVIEW 


( Original Works in Tamil ) 


Poetic Works mainly laudatory aud hortative 


Rajamany Maalai 
Mohiuddin " 
Gnanamany ” 
Rasul 
Judari 
Makil Mani 
Gowdhiya 
Seeraa Puranam (the crown and flower of Muslim Tamil poetry) 


n” 


Poetic Works mainly descriptive of Muslim heroes 


Qasim Padaipor 
Saidathu j 
Husayn i 
Rasul-Gowdh ^" 


Poetic Works mainly didactic 


Pen Puthi 1 
Sakraath Naama 


( Works Translated into Tamil from Arabic, Persian or Urdu) 


Amir Hamza Jung 

The Arabian Nights 

The Story of the Four Faqirs 

The Story of Dhameem-ul-Ansari 

'The History of Khwaja Junaid-ul-Baghdadi 
The History of Izwath Naachiy 

Kalzar Naama 


( Works Translated into Tamil mainly from Malay ) 


The History of Noor Muhammad (1n Malay "Hikayat Kejadian Nur Muhammad" ) 
The Story of the Separation of the Moon (in Malay “Hikayat Bulan Brbelah” ) 
The Story of the Parrots (in Malay "Hikayat Bayan Budiman" ) 


2 oo = 23 AE i T ۱ pror a ۶ 6 ر‎ 3 X N 
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5. 0 A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF JAMI Vs و‎ 
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Sahibzada Shaukat Ali Khan ) dui m, 
"yg e ١ 
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$ i * -e - 3 1, 4 7 p7 
I ^ 4 he 1 ry ) 9424 
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11 MANUSCRIPTS LIBRARY, which deserves to be considered 

as one of the eminent libraries of India, 1s unique in ‘Rajasthan on account 
of its hundreds of old manuscripts of varying interests, such as historical, 
philosophical, sufistic, theological, literary, etc. In one corner lie manuscripts 
ofarchivalinterest; manuscripts on philosophical subjects adorn another corner 
and, in an aloof and sequestered place, one will find a number of manuscripts 
on Sufism, the purified and spiritual subject of Divine Love and Longing of 
the Soul, a sacred philosophy of the spirit, a philosophy of sanctity, truth, 
righteousness and divine happiness, a philosophy of moral upliftment and 
ethical loftiness, a way of living, a moral and spiritual life in a pious atmos- 
phere, wherefrom prince to pauper all are alike, all are Sufis. On this theme 
of Sufistic lore these tattered manuscripts and treatises throw a flood of 
hght. These works are the chapters of the saga of philosophical thinkers 
and ethical professors introducing different aspects of this noble theme, such 
as Imàm Ghazālľs scholastic philosophy, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman  Nishápüri's 
attitude of mind, Suharwardi’s way of living, Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Jilani’s 
teachings, [bnu’l-‘Arabi’s sermons, or the principles of Chishtiyya, Qadriyya 
and Naqshbandiyya orders. 


Each of these manuscripts is important and interesting in one way or 
another. One such in this collection is the manuscript entitled Naodw n- 
Nusis, one of the earliest works of the celebrated Persian mystic and poet 
and writer Maulana 'Abdu'r-Rahmàn Jami, composed in 1458-59. It is a 
rare and valuable acquisition not so much from its subject point of view, 
though for a Süfi it is a compendium of mysticism and philosophy of ethics, 
for a scholar it 1s a mine of literature and for a student it is a vast store-house 
of knowledge, being an elucidation of the mystic ideas propounded in the 
famous treatise Fustswl-Hikam of Ibnu'l-Arabi, who is too well known a 
figure in the oriental world of Sufism and much applauded scholar and com- 
mentator to need any further introduction here. But more than its contents, 
there are a few features of this manuscript which make it interesting. 


The manuscript under review 1s an old copy. Unfortunately, the date 
of its transcription has not been given, but with the help of various marginal 
notes and writings and the calligraphical data, its date can be determined 
with sufficient degree of certainty. There are indications that the manus- 
cript was written during the life-time, of Maulana Jami.” As he died in 





(1) For a detailed note on his life and works, see E.G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia; 
Vol. III, (London, 1956), pp 507-548. [^ CUTE at 
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A.H. 898 (1492 A.D.), the, book might have been transcribed before that 
date. For assigning this date we.are guided, among other things, mainly 
by a statement of Dara Shuküh in his own handwriting on the first leaf 
of the manuscript proper, ascribing some of the notes to Maulana Jami 
himself, as we shall presently see. We cannot help remarking that a manus- 
cript almost half a millennium old is still in its captivating freshness and 
looks as if it has been recently transcribed. It is difficult to determine how 
exactly this manuscript, which once adorned the library of the Mughal 
emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan, as 5 indicated by an ‘ard-dida’ note 
dated in the former’s reign and the autograph of the latter’s son Prince 
Dara Shuküh, came to adorn the shelves of the Kutub-khana-i Sa‘idiyya, 
now Oriental "Research Institute, Tonk (Rajasthan). 

. The manuscript, from one end to the other, is full of useful and valuable 
marginal notes and comments written in more than one hand, a few of which 
have been ascribed to the penmanship of Jami himself? by Dara Shuküh in 
an endorsement written and signed by himself on the 3rd page of. the 
manuscript (or the first page on whose reverse it commences). Someone 
has unsuccessfully attempted to obliterate the name of Dàrà Shuküh, but, 
though blurred, it is still perfectly legible. 


This endorsement runs as follows :-‏ 
هو ۱ 
cae‏ جا ها خط عارف نامی مولانا عبد Ga Jl‏ جامی است 


= 2 ' ۱ ۱ i حرره مد دارا شکوه‎ 
(‘He (is)? meaning Allah 

At some places, the handwriting of the well-known mystic, Maulana 
'Abdu'r-Rahmàn “Jami, occurs. 

Written by Muhammad Dara Shuküh ] l i 
The above note is in a fine bold Nasta‘lig hand with slight cursive ten- 
dencies, so typical of the handwriting of the M ughal emperors, Jahangir and 
Sháhjáhàn, as seen in their endorsements on various works now found in 
some of the well-known libraries of the world, including a few in India. ' 


From this testimony of Dara Shuküh it is clear that some of the copious 
marginal notes were the'result of the pen of Maulana Jami. A majority of 
these glosses are penned by the scribe of the main text, Darwish Muhammad 
Khwafi, whom I am inclined to identify as a contemporary of Jami. It 
appears that this copy must have been carefully perused by the poet who 
has added some more useful notes left out by the slip of the /scribe's pen. 
Not only that,-but he must have also corrected or revised this treatise, 
because there are marginal notes and interlinear. amendments ın hand 
different from that of the main text, and it is perhaps these, or at least some 

of them, which are by Jàmi, as stated by Dara Shuküh. 


(2) In Browne, op. cit., is a plate facing p. 508, being a page from the autograph copy of his 
own Silsilatu'dh-Dhahab. 
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The manuscript comprises 88 folios, each of 25 by 16 cm. size, with 9 
lines on a page. It is written throughout in Naskh of fairly high order. The 
scribe quotes his name in the colophon as Darwish Muhammad Khwafi, but 
has unfortunately omitted to mention the date of copying. In view of the 
testimony of Dàrà Shuküh, às also the style of writing, the quality of fine 
Daulatabad paper, and the general appearance of the manuscript, it is almost 
certain that the scribe was a contemporary of Jàni In that case, he may 
be identical with Darwish Muhammad, a calligrapher of note, who flourished 
in the time of Sultan Husain Baiqara, king of Khurásán, and enjoyed the 
patronage of his minister, the celebrated Mir ‘Ali Sher Nawa'i? 


The treatise has been published at least thrice, twice at Bombay in 
A H 1306 and 1326 and once at Tehran. Therefore, its contents are more 
or less well known. Even then the present manusciipt 18 of some importance 
in this regard also. Being an old copy, it can be of sufficient value for the 
determination of the correct text of this work Apart from this aspect, the 
copious marginal notes and comments and a few endorsements have a value 
of their own for the elucidation of the text as well as its highly philosophical 
matter. 


Before a brief description of the manuscript 1s given, a note on the 
title of the work will not be out of place. In the note on the first of the 
three blank pages of the manuscript the title 1s given as Nagdu’n-Nusis. fi 
Sharh-i-Naqsi'l-F'usis, where evidently naqs is the scribe’s error for. ۰ 
In the note on the second and third pages—Prince D4ara’s. note occurs on 
the third page—the name is given as Naqdu’n-Nusits f? Shayh-i-Nagshi! l:Fusüs. 
But in the colophon the scribe writes the name as Naqgshu'l-Fugüs wa Naq- 
du'n-Nusits. Some of the learned cataloguers like Ivanow* and Muhammad 
Taqi Danishpuzüh,? too, write ıt as Nagdu’n-Nusis fi Sharh-i-Naqsht’ |-Fusiis 
which seems to be the correct name. There is also a slight confusion about 
the subject of the commentary. According to Browne, 1t 15, à commentary on 
the Juss of Shaikh Sadru'd-Din Qunyawi, the most notable of the disciples 
of Shaikh Muhyiu’d-Din Ibnu'l ‘Arabi on the latter’s magnum opus Fus#s 
ul-Htkam.® This also seems to be the tenor of the statement in the printed 
editions.” According to others, Ibnu'l-'Árabi himself had made an abridge- 
ment of his own Fuss, giving it the title of Nagshu’l-Fusis on which Jami 
wrote the commentary, incorporating, according to some others, the ‘com- 
ments of Shaikh Sadru'd-Din and others? The last statement seems nearer 
the truth. 


(3) poe vad A’in-i-Akbari, English translation: H. Blochmann (Calcutta, 1927), p. 0 
.n. 6. : 


(4) W. Ivanow, Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts m the ‘collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1924), p. 397 ۰ t 

(5) M. Taqi Dànishpuzüh, Fihrist-i-Kitab Khana-1-1hdá-yi-1-Aqá-i-Sayyid Muhammad 1 
ba Kitab Khána-:-Danishgüh-Tihrán, Vol IH, pt. 1, (Tehran, 1332 A H. Shamsi), p. 466. 

(6) Browne, op cit, p. 514. il 

(7) Cf. ee Baba Moshar, Fihrist-i-Kitabha-t-Chapi-1-Farst, (Tehran, 1337 Hyri Shamsi), 
P. ] 5. M 1 a? 2 m 

(8) Ivanow, op. “cit ۱ TENE "€ D ۱ À 

(9) Dànishpuzüh, op. cit., Dr. Ridazadeh Shafaq, Tarîkh-i-ddabiyat-ı-Iran bará-i-Dabiristánha, 
(Tehran, 1321, زر‎ Shamsi), p. 3272. < ° i» i i - 
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Coming to the description proper, the first page contains a long note in 
Arabic in 14 lines, another short note in Persian and eleven Persian quat- 
rains (vub@‘ts), and one or two couplets. The 765255 all pertain to mysti- 
cism and need not be reproduced here. One of the couplets, given singly, is 
ascribed 1n its superinscription to Sultan Hussain Mirza. It reads: 


olal رخسارت چراغ مجلس‎ at مجاسى را گمت نزم عشرت ادیشان - که مود‎ alo 


[That gathering is not worthy of being called the assembly of pleasure- 
loving people, the lamp in whose meeting-hall is not provided by the candle 
of your cheeks | 


But it is the Arabic note on this page which 1s of some interest. It 
reads: 


ما فى هذا الجلد نقد النصوص فى شرح نقش المصوص و شرح الرباعبات الى أيضا للشارح 
قدس سره واللواح و اللوامع و شرح بعض الا سات التایته الفارضمة لله در ناظمها و شرح 
بیت الشوی الولوی و شرح بیت خسرو الدهلوی و شرح حدیث Gl‏ زرین العقيل والدهر الأول 
من الکتاب المظوم الملقب سلسلة الذهب و الديوان الاول على الترتیب الاول و كلها لقدوة 
العرفاء الکاملین و أسوة الكبراء العارهین التوجه إلى الله بالسکلية و الداعی إليه بالانوار الجلية 
مولانا و مخدومنا و سیدنا و سندنا عماد الملة و الطريقة و الشريعة و aahh‏ و الدنیا و الدن 
عبد الرحمن بن anl‏ بن عمد ال جامى قدس الله JU‏ بسره و أعلى فى الملا الاعلي ذکره و eo‏ وسل 
.على مد و أله و ael‏ و خلفاء الراشدن أجمعين . ۱ 


[And in this volume are Nagdu'n-Nusis f? sharh-i:-naqsi'1 (recte, naqsha'l) 
Fusiis, commentary on the: Rubd‘is which are also by the author..., Lawd’th, 
Lawami, commentary on some of the verses ending in the letter / of Ibnu’l- 
Farid, how noble its composer is, commentary on a couplet of the Mathnavi- 
i-Ma'nawt (of Maulana Jalalu’d-Din Rimi), commentary on a couplet of 
Khusraw a’d-Dihlawi, commentary on a Tradition related by Abü Razin 
al-‘Uqaili, the first daftar from the book in verse entitled Silsilatu’dh-Dhahab, 
the First Diwan in its original arrangement, all by the chief of the perfect 
gnostics ; a model for the learned great, one who is entirely devoted to Allah 
and who gives a call to Him with resplendent lights, our master and lord, 
our prop and authority, the pillar of the community, spiritual path, religious 
code and the truth as also of.the State and religion, 'Abdu'r-Bahmàn, son 
of Ahmad, son of Muhammad al- Jami, may Exalted Allah sanctify his secret 
and elevate his mention in the sublime assembly. And peace and salutations 
be on Muhammad and his progeny, companions and for the right-guided 
caliphs, all of them]. 

The above note supplies the interesting information that the present 
manuscript is not an independent volume in itself, but it orginally formed 
part of a larger collection containing the works of Jami enumerated above. 
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These works, part one of the Szlsilatu’dh-Dhahab, and the First Diwan, for 
example, also tend to indicate that the collection was made during the 
earlier part of Jami’s literary career. If so, this also would point to the , 
manuscript being contemporary. The note, ıt will be observed, designates 
Jami as 'Imadu'd-Din and not Nüru'd-Din. 

It is difficult to say if the above note is also contemporary, but its tenor, 
particularly the terms in which the writer speaks of Jami, suggests that it 
was written not long after the poet’s death by one who was his ardent 
admirer, 1f not a disciple. 

The reverse of this folio contains a note in a later hand pertaining to a 
theological matter. Below are quoted one rubaî? under the heading 
rg Z شيخ کال‎ da از‎ ‘from the anecdote of Shaikh Kamal, son of Kabir’ and 
two more with the superscription از خواحه عد الله‎ ‘by Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’!lah.’ 
The latter 1s evidently the celebrated Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’llah Abràr of the 
Naqshbandi order.!? 

The folio 2 also contains a few notes. The first two of these are in 
Persian, and they contain a list of contents under the heading «4e, 
‘Collection’, the list 1s the same as in the Arabic note above, with the only 
difference that here the number of the couplets from Maulànà Rümi's 
Mathnaw? is stated to be two. Then follows an Arabic note containing 
religious text. 

The last note on this page is also in Arabic and not without interest. 
Written in a fine hand, it reads: 


قد اتهپش صاحب هذه اتصایف GW‏ اعات الرائقة شکر الت مساععه , dng‏ دره مس 
- و dele‏ و عاد الها فى شعبان المعظم سنة ثمان و سبعين و ثمامائة ‏ کذا آحبرت مس التقات 


[The author of these fine works and fine compilations, may Allah 
reward his efforts and how generous he is, started on the journey to Hijaz 
from the capital city of Herat, may Allah keep 1t 1mmune from calamities, in 
the month of Rabi‘ I, year A.H 877, and returned to the same place in 
Sha'bàn, A.H. 878. So I am informed by reliable persons]. 

This note also smacks of a sort of familiarity and may have been written 
at or about the time the note on the first page was written. It was also 
written, evidently, at Herat, when it had not yet lost its prominent status. 


On the back of this folio (No. 2) appear a few more notes, one ard-i-dida 
and two obliterated seals. The first note which is in fine Ta‘ltg is in a 
different hand and comprises an extract from Jamis statement which 
accounts for the title Silsilatu’dh-Dhahab of his Mathnavi, and included the 


following 7 : 


(10) Cf. C.A. Storey, Persian Literature, mg. I, part 2, (London, 1953), p. 964 and f.n. 3 
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Ez Sb‏ 3222( ست A‏ حسن أدبف ١‏ در اد الذعب زنك دست طلب 
او را سرد ouf‏ کشان تاجای S‏ دود جای زهی جاے CE‏ 


[When the seeker (of Truth), with sincerity of purpose and perfect 
modesty, puts the hand of search into the Sz/silatu'dh-Dhaháb, ıt takes him 
to the place where there is no place. What a wonderful place]. 

Below it is a note in beautiful cursive SAafiíah hand, which is unfor- 
tunately blurred at places It also seems to contain the name Dara Shuküh, 
but the few words preceding it being not perfectly legible, his connection 
with the note is not quite clear. There 1s a superscription above it which 
reads like علدست‎ x. .در‎ If read correctly, it would mean that all are 


bound in one. The following is an endorsement below this note at its left 
شهر حرم ۱۰۳۰ عرض دده شد‎ ۱ e 
[Its ard-dida took place on the 2rst of Muharram, A.H. 1030]. 
The SAZaf?'ah note reads as under: 


lax الله عليه‎ dm) cele o£ JI ت مخدوى مو لاا عماد آلدن عند‎ par عام از مصنعمات‎ 46 of 
داعدار از سرکار‎ Kosi اطلمن کهنه‎ ald و غيره حال کلان مع‎ Qu بادی‎ d. JS سخ‎ 
:خا كسار ( 8 ( کرم خورده‎ 


[The collection of all the works of His Holiness, our lord, Maulana 
‘Imadu’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jami, may Allah’s mercy be on him, script 
Naskh, paper Daulatabadi Hinà'i, etc, volume large along with worn-out 
nei paper, stained, worm-eaten (?) of the humble Dara Shuküh. Price 

s. 29/-]. | 

The above note is by the Mughal Prince Dara Shuküh. As the scholars 
who have had recourse to manuscripts are aware, the Mughal princes, Jahàngir 
and others for example, had made it a practice to give their opinion upon 
the manuscript copies about their writing paper, price and quality ot illustra- 
tions, etc., in their endorsements. The above note in which the name of 
Dara Shuküh is clearly legible, I am inclined to think, is also penned by him. 
It may also be taken to indicate that the collection was presented to that 


prince. l ۱ l 
On this page also occur two identical seals as stated above. They bear 
the legend: ; ۱ 35 ale اسد خان‎ 


` 11 (sic) شاه الم بادشاه غازی‎ ' 
[Asad Khan, house-born (slave) of Shah ‘Alam Badshah Ghazi A.H. 1 
(sic}]. °° OM " MALE AL NE IM 1 s 
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The year inscribed in the seal is quite dim but if we were to presume 
this seal to be that of Shah ‘Alam, the successor of Aurangzeb, we can easily 
guess that the year must be 1122 or 1124 A.H as Shah ‘Alam I Bahadur Shah 
reigned from 1118 to 1124 AH corresponding to 1707 to 1712 A.D., and 
here our conjecture 13 more or less on ‘the right side because the impressions 
of the seal do not make out Jahangir by any stretch of imagination. Secondly, 
Asad Khan had lived ın the reign of Aurangzeb and expired in 1128 AH, 
1716 AD (Reiu III, p 1145). 


The note on folio 3, which is ın fact the first folio of Naqdu’n-Nusis, is 
by Dàrà Shuküh and has been described above. The text of JVagd starts on 
the reverse of this folio 


Before we conclude, a brief note on the general nature of thej marginal 
notes wil not be out of place These notes are mostly in Arabic but quite 
a few Persian verses are quoted They mostly relate to the elucidation of 
the text in the light of the statements or poetical expressions of other 
masters The works quoted include Istlahdiu’s-Sufiya of Shaikh Kamalu'd- 
Din ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq al-Kashi (d. A.H 736), who is also the author of a 
commentary on the Fuss, Imam Ghazali, Miftdhw l-Ghaib, Nusits of Shaikh 
Sadru'd-Din ; Mathnavi of Rimi; al-Urwa of Shaikh ‘Alau’d-Daula Simnàni; 
Al-Futihatu'l-Makktya of Ibnu'l- Arabi, Tabsara and Commentary on ۵4 
of Shaikh Sadru'd-Din; Risala of Khwaja Muhammad Parasa of Bukhara, 
Commentary on the Fus#s by Shaikh Sharfu’d-Din Da'üd Qaisari (d. A H. 
751), Commentary by Shaikh Mu‘inu’d-Din al-Jandi; al-Muntazam of Ibn 
al-Jauzi, etc In quite a few places, as stated above, Persian verses have 
been quoted These include two verses from a ghazal of Maulana Rimi, 
about 20 couplets from his Mathnavi, one couplet by his son Maulana Walad 
and a few more couplets and one rubaî by some other poet or poets. 


The colophon reads 
درو ش رد > ای‎ ET العد‎ A de ص‎ gall الكتاب نهش القصوص و نقد‎ E 
۰ ار حم الراحمين‎ 8 d, معات‎ ss سس‎ 9 e 3 لکا مه‎ L حو‎ lal asl ed 


( Completed (the transcription of) the book JVaqskw'l-Fusis wa Naqdun- 
Nustis by the needy creature Darwish Muhammad Khwáfi. O Lord, pardon 
its author and its writer and all the believing men and women, through 
Your mercy, O Most Merciful among the Merciful]. 


Li 5 = عه‎ 
r 1 


HONOURS, RANKS AND TITLES UNDER THE Bes 
GREAT MUGHALS (AKBAR) 


Radhey Shyam 


HE reign of Akbar in the context of grant of titles, rewards and honours 
falls into three periods of unequal duration. During the first period of 
four years (1556-60), the emperor was under the tutelage of Bairam Khan. He 
virtually wielded supreme power in administrative and political matters and 
exercised royal prerogative in the name of his ward. In the second period 
(1560-4) the harem clique dominated the court and it may be presumed with 
justice that its recommendations must have gone a long way in the distribu- 
tion of honours and promotions to the dignitaries of the realm It was in the 
third period that Akbar came into his own and was able to exercise his 
power and prerogatives. 


But the position from the beginning and almost to the end of the reign 
remained full of complexities. Humāyün had bequeathed to his son a formal 
title and a dubious empire, if it could be called an empire at all. But he 
had left behind a composite and greedy nobility which it was not too easy 
to manage or control It was an ill-knit motley crowd answering no fixed 
order of precedence Bāyazīd, the author of Tazkiraz-Humayun wa Akbar,! 
has given a long list of persons who had accompanied Humaàyün on the 
occasion of his campaign to Hindustan in 1555. Its analysis brings out certain 
interesting features Firstly, there is reference to the office bearers both 
civil and military; secondly, ıt 1s indicative of the racial elements, Iranians 
(D, Turanis (T), Rajputs (R), Afghans (A), Indian Muslims (E), thirdly, there 
is an occasional mention of the titles and honours also There is no doubt 
that the highest title was that of Tarkhan, which was associated with the 
name of Maulana Nüruddin Muhammad, but he did not hold the highest 
office. Members of the royal family bore titles of Mirza Next in order of 
precedence were the Uzbegs, most of whom bore the title of Sultan. Then 
came the Begs. ‘There were many Begs in the time of Babar Under Huma- 
yun there were 34 men whose names had this suffix. It appears.that the 
title of Khan was not freely distributed by Humayun. Bayazid has given 
only a few names in this category. Two men bearing this name were foster 
brothers of Akbar. They were Adham Khan and Saf Khan. Next were 
Mirs The following 22 names have this honorific prefix :- (1) Mir ‘Abdul 
Hai; (2) Mir ‘Abdullah Bakhshi, brother. of ‘Abdul Hai; (3) Mir Asghar 
Munshi; (4) Mir Muhammad Ghazni,; brother of Shamsuddin Muhammad 

(1) This article is based on the stud; of Tazkira ‘Hunayin wa “Akbar, Akbar Nama, A el 


Akbar, Tabagat-i-Akbari, MuntaKkhab-ui-Tawarikh and Ma‘asir-uleUmara. 
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Akta Khan; (5) Mir Muhammad Munshi; (6) Mir Sharif Siestani; (7) Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad; (8) Mir ‘Arif; (9) Mir Hashim, brother of Shihab 
Khan; (10) Mir Khwand; (11) Mir Qilij; (12) Mir Qutbuddin Turbati; 
(13) Mir Tughpai; (14) Mir Muhammad Mirànji; (15) Mir Sayyid ‘Ali; 
(16) Mir Shamsuddin Muhammad Atka Ghaznavi; (17) Mir Sharif Ghazni ; 
(18) Mir Ibrahim Badakhshi و‎ (19) Mir Qasim Diwana; (20) Mir Quli ; (21) 
Mir Qalandar; (22) Mir Haji Lang. Three names bear the prefix of Mirak: 
(1) Mirak Jang Jung, whom Akbar appointed governor of Sarhind; (2) 
Mirak Qarlagh; (3) Mirak ‘Ali Only four persons bear the title of Shaikh, 
and one of them Shaikh Nazar Chol: was appointed Mor ‘Adi after Humayun 
had recovered some possessions in Hindustan 

It is difficult to assign a specific place to the title of Khwaja. Perhaps it 
included diverse officials, some of whom were Bakhshis and a few were also 
Diwàns In this context three names are deserving mention:- (1) Khwaja 
‘Abdul Mu'in was granted the uncommon title of Khwaja Padshah; 
(2) Khwaja Sultan, the Diwan, was granted the title of Afdal Khan; and 
(3) Khwaja Aminai was granted the title of Khwaja Jahan. Later on Akbar 
granted the title of Munsif Khan to Khwaja Muhammad Sultan, who held 
the post of Mustaufi 

Whether the titles of Maulana, Mulla and Hafiz were granted by the emperor 
or they were prefixed by virtue of heredity, it is difficult to say In the times 
of Humáyün Maulánàs were associated with varied professions and posts. 
Some of them were painters like ‘Abdus Samad and Maulana Dost, others 
were Mushrifs, Kitabdars, poets and musicians Likewise, Mulla Darvish 
was a poet, Mulla Tahir Bukhari was Sadr of Bahadur Sultan Shaibani and 
Mulla Bayàzid was the akhund of Prince Akbar What has been said about 
Mulla and Maulana holds true of Hafiz Hafiz Sultan was Akhta Beg: and 
Hafiz Mihai was Bakwal Begi 

Foster brothers were designated as Kokah and they also enjoyed special 
privileges and honours. Adham Khan, Zain Khan, Sa‘adat Yar, Yüsuf 
Muhammad Khan and a few others were included in this category. 


Another interesting title was that of Mihtar. Its holders mostly belonged 
to the inferior staff, but they had to bear a heavy burden of responsibility 
Mihtar Anis was khazinadar, Mihtar Sabka was rikabdar, Mihtar Hariya 
was abdar, Rafiq was tosháhchi and Mihtar Jauhar was 4ftabchi. 


These were the title holders whom Bairam Khan as protector and ataliq 
of the boy emperor was called upon to handle. In meeting the challenge of 
the surviving members of the Sūr dynasty from the outside and of the ambi- 
tious cliques inside, he was required to be extremely cautious and careful. 
His primary concern was to keep his house in order. He had to be as fair 
and conciliatory as possible, otherwise danger lay ahead But in fairness to 
him it may be said that he acquitted himself very creditably. He was success- 
ful in saving the prestige of his ward and in preserving the existence of the 
truncated empire. But it is difficult to determine the specific principles 
which guided him in the determination and distribution of honours and pri- 
vileges. The utmost that can be said is that he constantly kept before his 
eyes the interest of the state and the security of his own position. 
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Contemporary writers like Gulbadan Begam, Jauhar Aftabchi, 0 
Biyat and others are not very helpful to us in regard to the details of the 
grant of titles and honours granted during this period of regency. Naturally 
Abul Fadl and Nizamuddin Ahmad, who based their works on the informa- 
tion supplied to them by earlier writers, could not throw adequate light on 
the subject Abul Fadl sums up this aspect by saying that the “territory 
adorning officers and the grantees of the Chaghtai lineage, whether those 
who had the bliss of serving in the presence or were stationed in the provinces 
or on the borders to hold the territories or to subdue them, one and all (were 
distinguished by) special marks of attention in addition to their being 
honoured by royal favours in accordance with their position and merits,” 
This statement has been paraphrased by Nizamuddin Ahmad who says that, 
"His Majesty gave to the world and its inhabitants good tidings of justice 
and generosity and (they performed) the rites of felicitation relating to 
coronation * 

The above remarks lead us to two conclusions: (1) that the old officers 
were confirmed in their possessions and posts and honours and (2) that the 
time-honoured principle of merit and eligibility was in general adhered to. 
Indeed, taking into consideration the circumstances 1n which the ataliq was 
placed, this was the safest and the soundest course for him to adopt. He was 
not in a position to disturb the existing arrangement, nor could he dare to 
displease any noble or officer without the risk of occasioning a catastrophe. 
In the official hierarchy jagirs with titles came first. Next in order were 
jagirs with robes of honour and the last was the grant of jagirs alone. But 
in this part of the reign when the territorial limits of the empire were meagre, 
jagirs could not be assigned on a large scale, but that they were assigned 
within the limits imposed by the circumstances cannot be gainsaid Exigency 
and discretion demanded this 

Titles, honours and jagirs were generally granted on special occasions 
like coronation, anniversary of accession, birthday of the ruler or victory in a 
battle or campaign But Akbar's coronation at Kalanaur was a tame affair, 
without any large-scale festivities. ‘The first important and decisive event 
of the reign was the defeat of Hemu. This occasion was celebrated with 
award of titles and jagirs ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaibani was honoured with the 
title of Khan-i-Zaman and was given in jagir Sambhal and other parganas 
of Doab.* Mulla Pir Muhammad Shirwani received the title of Nasir-ul- 
Mulk and the assignment of Mewat.? ‘Abdullah Khan was entitled Shuja‘at 
Khan and was given the district of Kalpi. Iskandar Khan was awarded 
the title of Khan ‘Alam and was given Sialkot in jagir.” Towards the close 
of this period when the Regent Bairam Khan had already rebelled, ‘Abdul 
Majid was given the title of Asaf Khan and was appointed governor of Delhi, 





(2) Akbar Nama, (Trans. Beveridge), II, p. 9. 

(3) Tarzkh-i-Akbar Shahi, (Calcutta Text), p. 126. 

(4) Akbar Nama, op. cit., p. 143. 

(5) Ibid., II, p. 71. 

(6) Ibid., II, p. 71. 

(7) Ibid., M, pp. 71, 74. ۱ 
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with the honour of a flag and drums * All of them had come with Humavun 
from Kabul and had displayed dashing courage Bairam Khan was not slow 
to recognise their worth and honoured them generously, bearing in mind 
merit and political and administrative necessity 


The only important case falling in the second category 1s that of Kamal 
Khan Gakkhar, who was in recognition of his bravery in suppressing the 
Miyanas of Sironj in Malwa given a robe of honour and Kara, Fathpur Haswa 
and a few other places in jagir * 


In the third category fall (1) Bahadur Khan who received Multan in 
jagir in 1556-7;'° (2) Sikandar Khan, a scion of the Lodi dynasty, who had 
surrendered Mankot and was granted Kharid in Bihar in jagir in 1556-7 ;'! 
‘(3) Muhammad Quli Khan Barha who received Nagor in jagir in 1557-8 7 
(4) Adham Khan who received Hathkant in jagir in 1558-9 and subsequentlv 
in 1561 appropriated Sarangpur and other districts in Malwa.? Theintention 
behind the assignment of these jagirs is patent enough. The recipients had 
to be placated because they wielded some influence or otherwise they were to 
be rewarded for their meritorious services. Of the four, two were Uzbegs, 
one was a Persian and the last was emperor's koka or foster brother. 


Under the Lodis, the ranking of nobility in the ascending order was 
Malik, Amir and Khan. It was, as has been stated by the present writer 
earlier,* modified under the Mughals The title of Malik fell out of fashion 
The same holds true of Beg, which symbolised a great honour under Babar 
and Humayun. In fact Beg became a title inferior to that of Khan in Hin- 
dustan, and Beglar Begi was deemed to be lower than the title of Khan-1- 
Khanan. Mir Mirak and Amir continued to be honorific titles But the 
title of Khan was deemed to be very prestigious It was conferred on Pir 
Muhammad who had been dismissed by Bairam Khan because of his arro- 
gance, but when after the rebellion of the ataliq, he returned to the court he 
was received with open arms and honoured with the title Subsequently he 
misbehaved in Malwa and was accidentally drowned Badaoni has remarked 
that “he went by water to fire,"  Mu'inuddin Khan received the title of 
Khan when he was deputed to assist ‘Abdullah Khan Uzbeg in the conquest 
of Malwa.' Shah Fanai received the title in recognition of his personal 
courage and bravery. Khan Jahan Husain Quli Khan was related to 
Bairam Khan. His father’s name was Wali Beg Zulqadr. He was honoured 
with the title of Khan in the 8th year of the reign." Muzaffar ‘Ali Turbati 


(8) A’in-i-Akbari, (Trans.), p 396. 
(9) Akbar Nama, op cit., p. 119. 
(10) Ibid, p. 83. . € 
(31) Jbid,p.81- : بر‎ 2 la - / 2 v 
(12) Ibid., p. 84. 
(13) Ibid , pp. 120, 214. EE. | 3 
(14) See my paper entitled, “Honours, ranks and titlés under the Great Mughals” (Babar and 
Humayun), Islamic Culture, Vol XLVI, No. 2, 1972, April Issue. ` — ۱ 
(15) A’in, (Trans.), p 480. gos ۱ 
(16) Ibid., p. 471. | NLIS F 
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was Bairam Khan’s diwan and enjoyed the rdnk of 1000. Akbar appointed 
him ‘äm of the pargana of Pasrür which evidently was a degradation in 
rank. The title of Asaf Khan was conferred on Muhammad ‘Ali Sabzvari 
because he was a clever writer. The title Darbar Khan was conferred on 
'Inayatullah. Other simular titles having the suffix of Khan were those of 
Mihtar Khan, Tatar Khan, Lashkar Khan, Baqar Khan, etc. In these cases 
the original name was replaced by the new title, a practice which continued 
throughout the reign. [t may be noted that while conferring the title of Khan 
due regard was paid to these considerations, viz , lineage of the grantee, his 
length and record of service and his nationality. 


Among the Khans the highest title was that of Khan-i-Khanan It was 
generally bestowed on the highest dignitary of the realm and numerous 
privileges were associated with it By virtue of his being the ataliq of the 
emperor, it was conferred on Bairam Khan  ]t carried with it the privilege 
of standard, drums, tuman tugh, and the honorific title of Amir-ul-Umara. 
When Bairam Khan fell out of favour, the title was conferred on Mun‘im 
Khan. He was appointed to the high office of Wakil in 1560 ۲۶ He was an 
active member of the harem clique and was responsible for the fall of Bairam 
Khan. To counteract his growing power Shamsuddin Atkah Khan was 
raised to almost equal status. He received the Path: dress of Bairam Khan, 
a robe of honour, an ‘Iraqi horse, and the title of A'zam Khan He was 
the husband of J1ji Atkah who was a rival of Maham Angah, who resented 
this appointment. It however gives an inkling into Akbar's mind. He was 
gradually coming into his own 


During the second period of four years (1560-64) occurred fresh develop- 
ments which vitally affected the process and principles of the grant of titles, 
ranks and honours. On the one hand was the ambition of Maham Angah 
and her clique, and on the other were J1j1 Atkah and he: husband Shams- 
uddin Khan Angah and his tribesmen nicknamed as Athah Khail In 
addition, there were the groups of the Uzbegs and Mirzas The former had 
come to the forefront during the regime of Bairam Khan who had honoured 
each and every one of them. They were reeling with inordinate ambition 
and were biding their time Similarly, the group of Mirzas was also a 
potential danger. The highest amongst them was Mirza Hakim, who missed 
no opportunity of fomenting trouble in Kabul and Hindustan His coadju- 
tors were Muhammad Sultan Mirza, his sons, Ibrahim Mirza and his brother 
Ulugh Mirza. They held assignments in the district of Sambhal and were 
firebrands like the Uzbegs ready to break out at any opportune moment. 
It is true that the Uzbegs and the Mirzas remained silent for the present, but 
the tension was generated by their greed which was patent enough And 
Akbar was alive to it 


Then in this period a curious and complicated process 1s discernible in 
the realm of politics On the one hand Maham Angah was striving hard to 
consolidate her power by encouraging and supporting her" worthless son 
Adham Khan, on the other Akbar was keen to assert his own prerogatives 


(18) M.U. (Trans.) I, p 371, A’in, (Trans.), p. 330. T 1 i 
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and act independently. In 1562 his meeting with Bihari Mal of Amber 
symbolised a new trend and a new turn in the prospective composition of 
nobility. He married the princess of Amber and conferred a mansab on her 
father. Thus the Muslim monopoly of honours and office was shattered. 
The abolition of pilgrim tax in 1563 and that of Jazia in 1563 closed the era 
of double discriminatory citizenship. Akbar now became the emperor of 
the Hindus and Muslims alike and was placed in the position of awarding 
merit. The execution of Adham Khan and Khwaja Mu‘azzam, the half 
brother of Hamida Banu Begam, and the death of Pir Muhammad left 
Akbar master of the situation. Thus we come to the close of the second 
period of his reign. Not much has been recorded of the grant of titles and 
honours during this period. 


Now Akbar was called upon to face the old guard squarely. The Uzbegs 
and the Mirzas were fidgety and restive ‘Abdul Majid Asaf Khan had 
turned a rebel. All this shook the confidence of the emperor in the existing 
set up and impelled him to embark upon a new experiment in every field of 
life. He had liquidated the overbearing influence of the harem and of the, 
older nobles associated with it. Mun‘im Khan, the new Khan-i-Khanan, 
was conceited, besides being a coward He knew which side his bread 
was buttered After the fall of Maham Angah, he remained steady in his 
loyalty The defeat of the Uzbegs and the suppression of the Mirzas was the 
first step in the new process. 


Before passing on to the third period of the reign, by far the largest 
period, it would be worthwhile to refer to some names in the context of 
assignment of jagirs. Qiya Khan received Bahraich in 1560 and Sarkar of 
Handia in 1562 ;*? Sadıq Khan received Mandsor in 1562?! and Pir Muham- 
mad Khan received Mandü and Ujjain the same year. 


In the light of the facts stated above the basic problem which confronted 
Akbar was how to reconcile tradition with the requirements of the new situa- 
tion. The financial position of the cmpire was deplorable and the military 
organisation was in a state of chaos. The best solution which appealed to 
the mind of the emperor was radical reorganisation of the mansabdari sys- 
tem. That it was already in existence cannot be gainsaid. It is stated that 
after his accession to the throne, Akbar (really Bairam Khan) appointed 
Khwaja Jalaluddin Muhammad Bujaq Commander of 2500, and assigned to 
him the governorship of Ghazni,? while Khwaja Jahan, Amir of Herat 
became Commander of 1000 ?* Similarly, after the defeat of Hemu, Qiya 
Khan Gung was made Commander of 5000.25 Under Maham’s influence her 
son Adham Khan also became Commander of 5000.25 Mir Sharfuddin, a 


(20) Akbar Nama, pp. 151, 214. 
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prote’ge’ of both mother and son, was elevated to the same rank,?’ The man- 
sab of 4000 was granted to Mahdi Qasim Khan, brother of Ghazanfar Kogah.”8 
Perhaps Maham had a hand init. Among the recipients of the mansab of 
3000 mention may be made of the names of Qasim Khan,?? Shah?" Budagh 
Khan?! and Afzal Khan.’ The mansab of 2500 was awarded to Khwaja 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Bujaq*? at the time of the accession of the emperor. 
The rank of 2000 was awarded to Muhammad Khan of Qalat in the 0 
year of the reign ^ About the same time the rank of 1500 was granted to 
Samanj Khan Qurughj " Of those who were given the rank of 1000 
mention may be made of Khwaja Aminuddin Mahmud of Herat,’ Shaikh 
Jamal (Khwaja Kalan)’ and Khwaja Muhammad Husain.” But it is 
difficult to ascertain as to when the rank of 2000 was granted to Ismá'il 
Khan Duldai and that of 1000 to Ja‘far Khan, son of Qazzak Khan. 


Thus there existed a clumsy pattern of the mansabdari system. There 
were ranks from 5000 to 1000 but they were devoid of a scientific principle 
of gradation. Promotions and initial appointments depended upon the will 
of the man in power. Akbar’s mind revolted against this disorder. In the 
evolution of the new system two basic considerations weighed with him. In 
the first place, he was keen to retain in his hands the initiative, the preroga- 
tive of granting titles and honours. Secondly, he wanted to eliminate 
favouritism and substitute for it merit. In other words, he threw service open 
to talent. He was also anxious to discourage the practice of making assign- 
ment of land in lieu of service Though he could not totally abolish it, he 
certainly reduced its limits. His new pattern was intended to respond to a 
systematic organisation. 

According to Abu’! Fadl, there were 66 grades ranging from 10,000 to 
10. Grades above 5000 were reserved for the princes and those below it or 
equal to it were awarded on merit. But a high rank did not necessarily 
signify high office in the administrative cadre. Though the military and 
administrative cadres were not distinct, yet for appointments in either of the 
two the criterion was different. 

Prince Salim, when only eight years old, held the highest rank of 10,000 
in 1577.? Eight years later in 1585 he was honoured with a robe of honour, 
a standard and drums with tuman tugh and his rank was raised to 13,000. 
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In' 1577 Prince ‘Murad was given the rank of 7000.*? Eight years later ‘he 
was promoted to the rank of 9000, when a robe of honour, tuman tugh, 
a standard and drums were conferred on him.*! In 1596 he was honoured 
‘with a standard, kettle-drums, aftábgir and Malwa was assigned to him in 
'jagir.^ 

Prince Daniyal was given the rank of 6000 in 157743 and in 1597 he was 
promoted to the rank of 7000** and honoured with a robe of honour, flags, 
drums, tuman tugh.** In 1599 when he was sent to the Deccan he was given 
‘a red canopy, a singular honour ever conferred on a prince 6 In 1603 he 
was honoured with an ornamented dagger and later on he was given a 
special robe of honour and a few select horses.‘ 


Prince Khusrau received the rank of 5000 while he was only six.? In 
the 50th year of Akbar’s reign he was promoted to the rank of 10,000 and 
honoured with tuman tugh and drums.” But this occurred after the death 
of Princes Murad and Daniyal. ۱ 


Of the 27 mansabdars of 5000 (a list of whom is given in the 4’im) 
only two were recipients of the honours in addition to their ranks. Mirza 
Rustam was honoured with a flag and drums in the 39th year of the reign, 
because he belonged to the princely family?! (2) Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khan-i-Khanan was in 1602 honoured with a robe of honour, a special 
horse, a flag and drums because he had proved his worth and loyalty to the 
throne.?? i 

Of the Commanders of 4000 the recipients of honours were: (1) Qalij 
Khan received a choice robe of honour and a special horse;?? (2) Shaikh 
Farid Bukhari was honoured with a flag and drums in 1604 He held the 
rank of 4000/2000;** (3) Zain Khan Koka was given drums in 1591-2 55 


Among the Commanders of 3000 the recipients of honours were (1) Mir 
Murtaza, who arrived from the Deccan and entered the imperial service in 
1600 and was honoured by the award of standards and drums ;°* (2) Raja 
Raj Singh was given a horse and a shawl in 1604.5 
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Of the Commanders of 2000 mention should be made of. (1) Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘Ali Beg, who was honoured with a flag and drums in 1601-8 
(2) Shaikh ‘Abdur Rahman, son of Abu’! Fadl, who received a special shawl 
in 1603-4? and (3) Tardi Khan, who received a cash award of fifty lacs of 
dams in 1605 ۳ 


According to Abu’l Fadl, eighteen nobles were awarded robes, horses and 
trays of mohars and rupees in 1585. 


In 1600 after the conquest of the fort of Asirgarh, seven sons of Mubarak 
Khan, the ex-ruler of the kingdom of Khandesh, viz, Da'ud Khan, Hamid 
Khan, Oisar Khan, Bahram Khan, Sher Khan, Ghazni Khan, Dariya Khan 


and others, were given robes of honour 


In 1604 the emperor ordered that gold embroidered shawls be pre- 
sented to all the mansabdars holding the ranks from 1000 to 5000; Gujrati 
duppattas to the mansabdars ranging from 500 to 900; embroidered shawls 
to the mansabdars from 100 to 400 and a plain shawl to every mansabdar 
below 100.5! 


Circumstances compelled Akbar much against his will to grant jagirs. 
But this was done on a restricted scale and the grants were confined to the 
mansabdars of high ranks only. Thus Mun'im Khan was given Jaunpur in 
jagir in the 13th year of the reign ;°* Pyandah Mughal was given a jagir in 
Ghorghar in 1588;9 Man Singh was given a jagir in Bihar in the: same 
year ;** Asaf Khan was given a jagir in Kashmir in 159755 and Mirza Rus- 
tam was given the jagir of Raisen in 1599 ۶۶ All these men were high ranking 
mansabdars. 


The title of Khan continued to remain a coveted honour. But there 
were several categories of its holders, e.g , (1) those enjoying only the title; 
(2) those enjoying the title together with the rank of 1000; (3) those enjoy- 
ing the title, rank and also the honour of a flag and (4) those enjoying higher 
ranks. 


Of the nobles on whom the title of Khan had been conferred by Akbar, 
there were many who could not attain any further distinction in their life. 
There were others who either themselves or their sons or other members of 
their family basked in the sunshine of the emperor’s favours and became 
recipients of honours and distinctions in future. A close perusal of the list 
of persons on whom this title was conterred shows that Akbar conferred the 
honour of carrying the standards on those who held the rank of 1000 or above 
and that the title of Khan was mostly conferred on the Turanis. 
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Among the most important and significant titles which Akbar conferred 
upon his nobles were Khan-i-Khanan, Jumlat-ul-Mulk and Asaf Khan, etc. 
It has earlier been stated that the title of Khan-i-Khanan had been conferred 
on Bairam Khan and Mun‘im Khan. After the death of Mun‘im Khan for 
the next few years the title of Khan-i-Khanan remained in abeyance because 
nobody was found suitable for that honour. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that in 1564 there arrived in India an ambassador of Shah Tahmasp, 
the ruler of Persia. While he was still at the court Sultan Mahmiid of 
Bakkar suggested to the emperor thatthe title of Khan-i-Khanan be conferred 
on him. But Akbar turned down the proposal by saying that "there were 
officials greater than he, who, knowing their position and perceiving the 
nature of the title, had not asked for it’’®’ The reasons for not conferring 
this title were more than one. Firstly, this title was already held by Mun‘im 
Khan and Akbar, according to the time-honoured practice, did not like to 
confer the same title on another person during the life-time of its holder 
Secondly, the conferment of the same title on another person would have 
created complications, both political and administrative. Thirdly, there was 
no practice of conferring titles on ambassadors Lastly, there was no 
justification for granting a title to a person who was not in the imperial 
service. Granting a title to a person who was in the service of another 
emperor would have been considered as encroachment upon the rights of 
the other sovereign. 


In 1583 Akbar conferred this title on Mirza Abdur Rahim and gave him 
the rank of 5000.5 Mirza Abdur Rahim, the son of Bairam Khan, was 
born at Lahore on 14th Safar, 964 A.H. After his father’s murder at Patan, 
he was brought to Ahmadabad and thence to Agra. Subsequently, Akbar 
honoured him with the title of Mirza Khan and married him to Mah Bano, 
sister of Khan-i-A'zam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka. In 961 A H. Mirza Khan accom- 
panied Akbar on his expedition to Gujrat. In 984 A.H. he was appointed 
to Gujrat, while the real management of the affairs remained in the hands 
of Wazir Khan. In the 25th year of the reign he was promoted to the office 
of Mir ‘Arz and three years later he was appointed atdlig of Prince Salim. 
Shortly after he was sent to suppress the rebellion of Muzaffar Gujarati, who 
had seized the imperial treasures and raised an army of 40,000 troops. As 
Mirza Abdur Rahim had only 10,000 troops under his command, he was 
advised by his officers to wait for the arrival of Qalij Khan and the reinforce- 
ments from Malwa. But Daulat Khan Lodi Mir Shamshir reminded him 
not to “‘spoil his laurels and claims to Khan Khananship.”’ This was enough 
to spur him to action. He instantly attacked Muzaffar Gujrati and defeated 
him in the battle of Sarkhej, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of 
reinforcements from Malwa he again defeated the rebel near Nadot and 
put him to flight. Akbar was immensely pleased with his achievements and 
conferred on him the rank of 5000 and the high title of Khan-i-Khanan. 
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The foregoing narrative thus makes it clear that the award of the title of 
Khan-i-Khanan depended upon proofs of merit, courage and capacity to 
handle affairs. Bairam Khan, Mun‘im Khan and ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan were all Khanazads and they had been gradually promoted to the 
highest position in the state. At the time of conferment of this high title the 
over-all contribution, the achievements in varied fields, the offices held by 
the grantees in the past were duly scrutinised. It may be pointed out here 
that all the three on whom this title was conferred had served as atdligs ; two 
of them held the post of Wakil Sultanat; all of them served as commanders 
of the imperial forces and held eminent positions at the Mughal court 


Another title which was of great importance and with which was asso- 
ciated the department of Wizarat was that of Jumlat-ul-Mulk It was conferred 
on Muzaffar Khan Turbati 1 in 1573 9 It has earlier been related that 
Akbar had honoured him with the title of Khan and appointed him collector 
of pargana of Pasrür. Asa reward for his careful work, he was appointed as 
Diwan-ı- Buyitat (Minister of Household) Has ability and work impressed 
Akbar and therefore he was appointed Diwan and given the title of Muzaffar 
Khan. His revenue reforms and branding regulations which aimed at over- 
hauling the revenue and military administration earned fame for him In 
the 18th year of the reign he was sent to Sarangpur in Malwa and the same 
year the emperor recalled him and appointed him Wakil with the title of 
Jumlat-ul-Mulk. But he could enjoy this title only for a short while because 
by some of his actions he incurred the displeasure of the sovereign and the 
latter deprived him of his office and title ?? 


The title of Asaf Khan was another famous and significant title, which 
was associated with the office of Diwani and Wikalat This title was mostly 
conferred on Iranians It was purely Iranian in origin. Asaf was the name 
of the Wazir of Solomon and hence the title seems to have been derived from 
there. This title was first conferred on Khwaja ‘Abdul Majid ın 1560, when 
he was appointed Ashraf-1-Diwan 7! He was also assigned the administration 
of Delhi as part of his duties as Wazir and was honoured with a drum, a flag 
and the rank of 30007?  Abu'] Fadl informs us that the emperor gave him 
“kingly admonitions and bade him not to be proud of his own wisdom and 
dignity, to remember the favours he had received and to regard his exalta- 
tions as involved in his humility and to consider His Majesty’s grace as the 
reward of his services and to withhold his eyes, his heart, his hand and tongue 
from man's goods.” “The Khwaja understood the precious admonitions and 
illuminated his auspicious forehead by prostrating it on the sublime threshold. 
He gave his heart to his work and exerted himself sincerely and devotedly.” 7 
Asaf Khan enjoyed the title ull his death in 1573-4. 


After the death of Asaf Khan I, the title was conferred on Ghiyathuddin 
‘Ali, known in history as Asaf Khan 11 He was the son of Mir ‘Abdul Latif, 
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who had migrated from Qazwin, was introduced to the emperor and was 
recipient of many favours. Hisson Ghiyathuddin ‘Ali was honoured with the 
title of Naqib Khan." In the 9th year of the reign he was appointed Mir 
Bakhshi during: the absence of Lashkar Khan and in 1576 he became Bakhshi 
of the army, which was sent to suppress the rebellion of Iskandar 5 
In the 13th year of the reign he was appointed Bakhshi."$ After the death 
of his father he received the title which he enjoyed until his death in 1580 7’ 


After the death of Ghiyathuddin ‘Ali Asaf Khan, the title of Asaf Khan 
was conferred on his nephew Mirza Ja‘far, son of Mirza Badi‘-uz-Zaman of 
Oazwin Mirza Badi' was Wazir of Kashan in the reign of Shah Tahmasp 
Safvi, the ruler of Persia Ja‘far had also been for a while at the Persian court. 
Subsequently, however, ın 1577, he came to India and was introduced to 
Akbar by his uncle Ghiyathuddin ‘Ali Asaf Khan III on his return from Idar. 
By this time the branding regulations had come into force. Consequently, 
Akbar appointed Ja'far Khan commander of twenty (bisti) and attached him 
to the dakhlis of his uncle But the post to which he had been appointed 
proved so galling to his pride that he gave 1t up in disgust and went to Bengal, 
where Muzaffar Khan had just been appointed governor. He was with 
Muzaffar Khan when the army of Bengal raised the banner of rebellion 
Together with Shamsuddin Khwafi he fell into the hands of the rebels but he 
managed to escape On his arrival at the court he was again admitted to 
imperial favour. This time he was honoured with the title of Asaf Khan 
(19th April 1580), and was given the rank of 2000. He was also appointed 
Mir Bakhshi vice Qadi Ali? In the 42nd year of the reign he was appointed 
governor of Kashmir and in the 44th year of the reign he was appointed 
Diwan-i-kul vice Patra Dass ? As compared to the first two recipients of this 
title, Asaf Khan III's length of service when he received the title was much 
less and*so was his performance. However, there was one factor which stood 
in his favour; he was related to Ghiyathuddin ‘Ah Asaf Khan and was of 
Irani stock Incidentally it may be pointed out that towards the close of the 
reign the factors of heredity and family, both these besides many others had 
begun to influence the emperor's mind, specially when he conferred ranks and 
titles on his nobles. This 1s borne out by the fact that occasionally preference 
was given to Khanazads and those who hailed from the noble families or 
belonged to Iranian stock. 


Besides the aforementioned titles, there were others which indicated the 
office held by a noble or his status Akbar granted the title of Ashraf Khan 
to Mir Munshi Asghar in the 6th year of the reign. After his death the title 


(74) Akbar Nama, II, op. cit., pp. 35, 343. 
(75) Ibid., p. 427. 
(76) Ibid., p. 485. 
(77) A’in, (Trans.), p. 479. 
(78) A’in, (Trans.), pp. 451-2, Akbar Nama, Ill, p. 450; M.U., I, p. 282. 
(79) M.U., I, p. 282. 
(80) M.U., I, p. 301; Nizamuddin Ahmad, op. cit., p. 153, Ain, (Trans.), p. 223. 
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was granted to Mir Abu Turab in the 48th year of the reign.?! He was also 
honoured with the rank of 1000 zat and 500 sawar and appointed faujdar of 
Awadh.®? The title of Afdal Khan which was a legacy from the previous 
reign was conferred on Abul Wafa I in 1583 ۶ 

The title of A'zam Khan was conferred on Shamsuddin Atkah Khan who 
had given a good account of himself in the campaigns against the Afghans.*4 
In addition, he was honoured with a daqu dress (pelisse) and fath dress (robe 
of victory) ** Shamsuddin Muhammad Atkah Khan was the son of Mir Yar 
Muhammad of Ghazni At the age of twenty he had entered the service of 
Mirza Kamran. He accompanied Mirza Kamran to Hindustan and parti- 
cipated in the battle of Qannuaj. He remained with the emperor during his 
fhght. Humayun appointed his wife as a wet nurse (anga) to Prince Akbar. 
Shamsuddin remained with the Prince while Humayun was in Persia. After 
the latter had recovered a part of his dominion in Hindustan, he conferred 
upon him the title of Atkah Khan (foster father). Thereafter he was sent to 
Hissar to manage the jagirs of the crown prince Upon Akbar's accession to 
the throne he was sent to Kabul to bring the members of the royal family. 
He continued to render service to the state in one capacity or the other. 
Later on he was granted Khushhab in jagir. He was also appointed governor 
of the Punjab He singlehanded defeated Bairam Khan near Jalandar. 
For this singular success over the enemy Shamsuddin Muhammad Atkah 
Khan was honoured. In the 6th year of the reign he came from Lahore and 
was appointed Wakil in supersession of Mun‘im Khan Khani-Khanan. At 
the instance of Mun‘im Khan, Adham Khan killed him on 12th Ramadan 
970 A.H. (1562 A D ( 5 

The next to get the title of Khan A'zam was Shamsuddin Akta Khan’s 
own son Mirza ‘Aziz Koka, who was a favourite of the emperor. On the 
removal of the Akta Khails from the Punjab ‘Aziz Koka retained Deopalpur, 
where he met in the 16th year of thereign. In the 17th year of the reign after 
the conquest of Ahmadabad Mirza 'Aziz Koka was appointed governor of 
Gujarat. In the 20th year of the reign when the branding regulations were 
introduced he opposed them. Consequently, Akbar deprived him of his rank 
and office. Inthe 23rd year of the reign he was readmitted to imperial 
favour. In the 25th year of the reign when disturbances broke out in Bihar 
and Bengal he was promoted to the rank of 5000 and was honoured with the 
title of Khan A‘zam and sent with a large army to quell the rebellion.” He 
enjoyed his title until his death in the 19th year of Jahàngir's reign. 
Although he had many sons, none of them received his father's title. 


(81) Akbar Nama, III, p. 1249; M.U., I, p. 302. 
(82) Ibid. 
(83) Akbar Nama, IV, p. 612; M.U, I, p. 148; A’in, (Trans.), p. 408; Bayazid, "Tadhkira 
Humäyün wa Akbar," (Cal. Text), p. 178. 
(84) Akbar Nama, pp. 174-5. 
(85) Ibid. 
(86) A’in, (Trans.), pp. 337-8. 
(87) A’in, (Trans.), pp. 344-5; M U., I, p. 319. 5 
(88) Ibid., p. 346; M.U., I, p; 331. 
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The title of Khan-i-Dauran was conferred on Ma‘sum Khan T in 
1580. The title of Khan-i- Jahan was conferred on Husain ‘Ali Jung, son of 
Wali Beg T in the 13th year of the reign?? and on Bairam Khan’s daughter's 
son, whose name has not been given, and on Jabbri (?) on 19th April 1580 ?! 
The title of Khan-i-Zaman was granted to ‘Ali Qul Shaibani T in 2 
and on Wazir Jamil in 1590.? The title of Khan-i-K alan was conferred on 
Qurban ‘Ali Bihari H in 1583.°* "The title of Khan-i-‘Alam was conferred 
thrice on three different persons during the reign of Akbar In 1556 ıt was 
conferred on Iskandar Beg Uzbeg T,” on Qalma Beg in 1560495 and on Jan 
Muhammad Behsudi T in 1580.77 The title of Khwaja-i-Jahan was conferred 
on Khwaja Aminuddin Mahmud. He was an excellent accountant and a 
distinguished calligrapher. He accompanied Humayun to Persia and on 
the latter’s return to Hindustan he was made Bakhshi of Prince Salim. The 
title of Lashkar Khan was conferred on Muhammad Husain Nazir”? and 
Khwaja Shamsuddin on 19th April ۳۴ 


The title of Bahadur Khan, which became quite popular in the successive 
periods, was conferred on the son of Wazir Khan I in 1567.' He had dis- 
played valour in fighting against Asaf Khan’s men.?! The title of Beglar 
Beg, which was a title of Turkish origin and was connected with an office, 
was conferred on Qutbuddin Khan, brother of Shamsuddin Muhammad 
Atka Khan T in the 24th year of the reign.'? Early in the reign he had 
been given a Zayul in the Punjab where he constructed several buildings In 
the 9th year of the reign he was sent to Kabul to assist Miran Muhammad 
Hakim When the Punjab was taken away from the hands of Akta Khaails, 
Qutbuddin Khan was given Malwa in jagir. After the conquest of Gujarat 
he was assigned Sarkar Baroch in jagir Afterwards he came to the court 
and received the rank of 5000. In the 24th year of the reign he was appointed 
guardian of Prince Salim. He was given a daqu dress or robe of honour and 
the title of Beglar Begi.!? Thus it was after he had attained the rank of 5000 
that he received such a distinguished title 


(89) Akbar Nama, YI, p. 449. 
(90) Ibid., p. 486. 
(91) Jbid., p. 449. 


(92) The sarkar of Sambhal and other parganas of Doab were assigned to him in 1381۳ See 
Akbar Nama, II, p. 71. 


(93) The title was conferred on him when he was appointed Mir Tuzuk on 19th April, 1580 
See Akbar Nama, Ill, p. 549, Shahnawaz Khan does not mention about the conferment 
of the title of Khan-1-A‘zam on him. See M.U., II, p. 980. 


(94) Akbar Nama, III, p. 612. 
(95) Ibid., II, p. 71. 
(96) Ibid., p. 344; M.U. I, p. 431. 
(97) Ibid , p. 449. 
(98) Bayazid, op. cit., p. 179. 
(99) Akbar Nama, III, p. 450. 
(100) Zbid., II, p. 419. 
(101) 1, 
(102) M.U., II, p. 46. : 
(103) 7:0. pp. 545-6, Ain, (Trans.), p. 354. None of his sons attained any distinction. 
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The title of Bahadur which was slightly different from Bahadur Khan 
was given to Iraj, son of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan in recognition of his 
success over Malik ‘Ambar in a well-contested battle in 1601-14 


The title of Farzand (son) was conferred by Akbar on Muzaffar Husain, 
I son of Bahram Mirza. He had surrendered the fort of Qandahar to the 
Mughal emperor, who was very eager to recover it from the hands of the 
Persians In addition, he was given the rank of 5000 and Sambhal in jagir.!?5 


The title of Ghazi Khan was granted to Qadi Nizam of Badakhshan. 
He was well-versed in Muslim law and Hadith and was looked upon as the 
most learned man of the age His literary attainments enabled him to obtain 
access to Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan. Later on he came to Hindustan 
and entered the imperial service. In the beginning he was appointed par- 
wanchi. Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight and therefore 
made him a mansabdar of 1000 and conferred on him the title of Ghazi 
Khan.!9$ 

The title of ‘Azd-ud-daulah was conferred on Fathullah Shirazi in 1585.197 
He was Wakil-i-Mutlaq of Sultan of Bijapur. After the death of ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah he found his way to Akbar’s court in the 28th year of the reign He was 
received by Khan-i-Khanan and Hakim Abul Fattah and was introduced to 
Akbar. He was appointed to the office of Sadr and was married to the 





(104) Akbar Nama, IH. p 1223, A în, (Tians و(‎ p. 360, M.U و‎ IL, p. 765. In the 40th year of 
the reign he had been given the rank of 400 and tn the 47th year of the reign he was 
honoured with the title. 

(105) In 965 A.H Shah Tahmasp of Persia conquered the fort of Qandahar. He handed over 
the territory of Garnsir and Dawar as far as the river Helmund to his nephew Sultan 
Husam Mirza, son of Bahram Mirza Sultan Husain Mirza died in 1577 He had five 
sons, Muhammad Husain Mirza, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, Rustam Mirza, Abu Sa‘id 
Mirza and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed by Shah Ismà'il Safvi, and ıt was feared 
that the fate of the others also would be the same. But the sudden death of Isma‘il 
saved their lives The new Shah, Shah Khudabanda, gave Qandahar to Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza and Dawar as far as the Helmund river to Rustam Mirza. Very soon differences 
arose between Muzaffar Husain and Rustam’s Wakil Hamza Beg Abdullah. Muzaffar 
took up arms against him and killed him This Jed to a serious quarrel between Muzaffar 
and Rustam At last the latter withdrew to Dawar. Shortly after the Uzbegs started 
their invasion on Qandahar. Their frequent inroads created an unprecedented situation 
for Muzaffar and Rustam. The latter left Dawar and came to India. He entered the 
imperial service and was appointed governor of Lahore. About the same time Qara 
Beg, an old servant of Muzaffar’s father also came to India and entered the imperial 
service. He was sent by the Emperor Akbar to persuade Muzaffar to surrender the fort 
of Qandahar to the Mughals and enter the rmperial service. Qara Beg succeeded in his 
mission. After surrendering the fort to Shah Beg Arghün, the Mughal governor of 
Bangash, Muzaffar Khan came to the court, where he was honoured. See A’in, (Trans.), 
pp. 327-8. 

(106) Aan, (Trans.), pp. 487-8. He died in the 29th year of the reign at the age of seventy. 
His son Husamuddin was married to the daughter of Abu’l Fadl. . 

(107) Akbar Nama, TH, p. 701, Nizamuddin Ahmad, op. cit , p. 394; M.U., I, pp. 544-5. 
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daughter of Muzaffar Khan Turbati. Very soon he became a:boon compa- 
nion of the emperor. He was given the rank of 3000 on the occasion of the 
Nauroz festival and was appointed Amin-ul-Mulk An order was issued 
about the same time that in all financial matters Raja Todar, Mal should 
consult him first and complete the pending work of the revenue department, 
which had remained in arrears since the days of Muzaffar Khan Turbati 
Fathullah Shirazi drew up certain regulations to 1mprove the condition of the 
peasantry and in the same year in recognition of his meritorious services, 
noble descent and his close association with the emperor, he was honoured 
with the title of 'Azd-ud-daulah (arm of the state). 


The title of I'timad Khan was granted to Khwaja Phul Malik Khwaja- 
sara. He was a eunuch and was well known for his honesty. He had served 
Sultan Salim Shah Sur, who had conferred on him the title of Muhammad 
Khan. Later he joined the imperial service. The emperor. being pleased 
with him, appointed him to look after the crown lands.!* Some minor titles 
were conferred by Akbar on his officers 


The title of Safdar Jung was conferred on Khwaja Abdullah. He was 
also given the rank of 1000 zat !'? It ıs related that he was the son of the 
sister of Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi and that he rendered good service in the 
Deccan. Later he enrolled himself in Prince Salim's army and became a 
ahadi. As he could not pull on well with Muhammad Sharif, a partisan of 
the Prince, he deserted the latter and returned to the emperor’s service. The 
emperor welcomed him and honoured him with a title and rank 1n the 48th 
year of the reign.'” 


The title of Sadiq Khan was given to Zahid Khan, son of Sadiq Khan 
of Herat In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign he reached the rank of 350 
After the death of his father in the Deccan he came to the court and in the 
49th year of the reign he was honoured with the title of Khan and a little 
later with his father's title.!!! 


The title of Shah Mirza was given to Sultan Muhammad Mirza in 
the 21st year of the reign.!? The same year the title of Ulugh Khan was 
conferred on Iskandar Mirza T.!'? The title of Tui Beg was granted to 
Baqi Khan in 1582;''* the title of Taj Khan to Tash Beg. Tash Beg Khan 
was one of the Yekka jawans of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. After the death 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, he came to Hindustan and joined the imperial 
service.!5 He received a jagir as his tankhwah in the subah of the Punjab. 


(108) Akbar Nama, Il, pp. 203-4, Nizamuddin Ahmad, op. cit., p. 147. 
(109) Ibid., III, p. 1235, M.U و‎ I, p. 97. 
(110) In Jahangir’s reign he played an important part in the Mewar and Deccan campaigns. 


(111) Akbar Nama, III, p. 1239 و‎ Shàhnawaz Khan, the author of Ma'athir-ul-Umara does not. 
mention the conferment of his father's title on him. See M.U و‎ II, p. 1020. 

(112) Nizamuddin Ahmad only mentions :- 
“wa Sultan Muhammad Mirza ra Shah Mirza khitab kardand." See Tabagàát-i- Akbari, 
(Cal. Text), op. cit., p. 205. 


(113) Nizamuddin Ahmad, op. cit., p 205. 
(114) Akbar Nama, IL, p. 585. 
(115) 228, (Trans.), p. 568; M.U., II, pp. 948-9. ١ 
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In the 31st year of the reign he was sent with Raja Bir Balto assist Zain Khat 
Koka and' next year was sent to assist Abdul Matlab Khan 1n the expedition 
against the Tarikis. In the 40th year of the reign he was sent independently to 
chastise the Isa Khail tribe Though he strove hard to suppress the Afghans, 
owing to his illness he could’ not achieve success in the venture. In the 0 
year of the reign he was sent with Asaf Khan to conquer and occupy the fort 
of Mau. He rendered valuable service on this occasion and as a reward he 
was.honoured with a title 5 


The title of Wazir Khan was given to Muqim Khan In 1604 he was 
promoted from the post of Diwan-1-Buyutat to the post of Diwan It was on 
this occasion that the title of Wazir Khan was conferred on him.!!$ 


The title of Zafar Khan was given to Shukrullah; son of Zain Khan 
Koka, in the 40th year of the reign. He held the rank of 200 but after the 
death of his father he was raised to tbe rank of 700 And at the end of 
Akbar's reign he was honoured with the title of Zafar Khan ۳ 


Akbar conferred titles on his Hindu officers also State regulations with 
regard to titles and ranks for the Hindus and Muslims were the same, so also 
was the law of escheat On the death of a reigning Hindu Raja, ıt was the 
exclusive prerogative of the Mughal emperor to put the 2256 and confer the 
title of Raja on the successor of the deceased. The title of Raja and the rank 
of 5000 were conferred by Akbar on Kunwar Man Singh after the death of 
his father, Raja Bhagwan Dass, ın 1589.''® The same title was conferred on 
Salibahan but on different grounds  Salibahan was the head of the artillery 
department and excelled as gunner On account of his long service and 
merits he was honoured with the title of Raja !? Thus there 1s a difference 
between the two cases Kunwar Man Singh got the title on the ground of 
heredity, while Salibahan got the title on the basis of his meritorious services. 


The title of Rai Rayan, which was a famous title, was conferred on 
Patra Das and he was later honoured with the title of Vikramajit. 


There were some titles which were conferred only once, while there were 
others which were conferred more than once To the former categoiy 
belonged the titles of Afdal Khan, Bahadur Khan, Ghazi Khan, 'Azd-ud- 
daulah, Farzand, I'timad Khan, Khan-i-Dauran, Khan-i-Jahan, Khan Baba, 
Lashkar Khan, Mirza Khan, etc To the latter category belonged the titles 
of Khan-i-Khanan, Asaf Khan, Ashraf Khan, Azam Khan, Khan-r-A'zam, 
etc During Akbar's reign a comparatively large number of titles were 
conferred on Khanazads and Iranis. The conferment of titles on a large 
number of Iranians is indicative of the fact that the Iranian influence was 
gradually increasing and by the close of the reign, as it is generally believed, 


(116) Akbar Nama, IIL, p. 1249, M.U , II, p 989. 57 
(117) M.U , I, p. 1013; 4 و28‎ (Trans.), p. 588. He was granted the title because his father 
and grandfather Khwaja Maqsud of Herat, both had been ın the imperial service; 
secondly, Akbar and the daughter of Khwaja Hasan (Zain Khian’s uncle) married to 
Prince Salim i 
(118) Akbar Nama, IIL, p. 863. > > ۳ ۰. ا‎ ug 
(119) Ibid., p. 1223. e 
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the Iranians surpassed the Turanis, Afghans and the Indian Muslims in 
administration. But this was not so. In fact, Akbar had succeeded in main- 
taining a proper balance between the different racial groups. 


The rankwise and nationalitywise distribution of mansabdars during the 
reign of Akbar presents certain difficulties partly because of the incomplete- 
ness of the information available and partly because contemporary historians 
sometimes give irreconcilable facts Nor can the total number of mansabdars 
be given with any amount of reliable exactitude, because few writers have 
figures below the rank of 200 Therefore the conclusions arrived at are only 
tentative subject to modification in the light of fresh material which 
might be unearthed. For the time being only the evidence from Akbar Nama, 
Tabaqāt-i-Akbarı, A’in-1-Akbari and to a limited extent Ma'át/ur-ul-Umara has 
been taken into account. 


According to Abu'l Fadl, there were 66 grades of mansabdars ranging 
from 10 to 10,000, but he has omitted to record the grades below 200. 
Blochmann has come to the conclusion that there were only 33 grades, but 
this conclusion has been found untenable. An analysis of Akbar Nama and 
other contemporary works show that (1) there existed more than 33 grades, 
(2) that there 1s much variance ın the ranks as indicated 1n these works and 
(3) that the list as given in the A’iz ıs by no means complete According to 
A’in, the total number of mansabdars in 1595 was 1803 But this number 
includes some who had died before this date and it excludes a number of 
others who were alive Nizamuddin Ahmad has recorded the names of only 
250 mansabdars holding the rank of 500 or above De Laet puts the figure 
at 2941, but this pertains to the early years of Jahángir's reign and its cre- 
dence 1s also doubtful Moreover, we cannot ignore the fact that between 
1595 and 1605 exigencies of the Deccan and Mewar campaigns must have 
added to the number of mansabdars and probably ranks also De Laet refers 
to 24 grades only, but he has omitted to mention the grades of 1250, 900, 
800, 600, 50 and 40, which were in existence. The 27127 too does not refer 
to the grades of 1600, 1200 and 450 Perhaps they had not been instituted till 
1595 In 1605 Akbar conferred the rank of 1600 zat and 300 sawar on 
Sakat Singh and that of 1200 on Hakim Muzaffar and that of 450 on Sayyid 
Ahmad Qadi. Between 1595 and 1605 mansabs were granted to about 60 
ranging from the grades of 10,000 to 300. 


If we consider the above facts and if we believe Abu’l Fadl, the total 
number of mansabdars holding the ranks ranging from 200 to 5000 was 412. 
If we add to this the names of the three Princes, Salim = 10,000, Murad = 
8000 and Daniyal = 7000, the figure is raised to 415. Breaking it up 
according to race or nationality, 1t may be stated that 109 were Iranis, 114 
Turanis, 20 Afghans, 58 Rajputs, 79 Indian Muslims, 21 of other nationali- 
ties and 14 were others whose nationality it is difficult to determine. But 
towards the end of the reign when more mansabs had been awarded the 
proportion was modified. Now out of 475 mansabdars there were 115 Iranis, 
150 Turanis, 20 Afghans, 69 Rajput Hindus, 84 Indian Muslims, 22 of other 
nationalities and 16 whose nationality it is difficult to determine. 
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This analysis is revealing. It shows that (1) Akbar aimed at and 
succeeded in maintaining a proper balance amongst the various racial groups; 
(2) that the position of the Indian Muslims and Hindus combined was not 
unsatisfactory ; and (3) that the lower ranks were equitably distributed 
among the various nationalities, though at the top the Iranians held the 
dominant position 

In short, continuing the practice of his ancestors Akbar also conferred 
titles, ranks and honours on his nobles from time to time. Though in the 
beginning there were no set rules and regulations to guide the emperor, in 
course of time they were evolved Once these rules were framed they were 
meticulously observed. Due consideration was given to length of service, 
lineage and merit. In the beginning of the reign the practice of giving the 
ranks, kettledrums, horses, etc , at the time of conferring the titles was not in 
vogue. But later when the mansabdari system was introduced certain new 
practices were introduced. Titles, ranks and honours were conferred only 
on the imperial officers and mansabdars Once a title had been conferred on 
a particular noble it was not given to any one else so long as the first was 
alive. Ifthat title was to be conferred on any other person, the original 
grantee was given a fresh one. The grantee enjoyed his title and the privileges 
associated with it during his life-time. No title or mansab was hereditary. 
A title could be revoked on breach of trust. After the conferment of the 
title, the individual or the recipient of the title was known by the title and 
not by his name. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


sometimes above and sometimes below the 
words which they help to pronounce. 
Although the Arabic script occupies a smaller 
space lengthwise compared to the Latin or 
Roman script, taken breadthwise the space 
taken up 1s more than double that script. He 
goes on to say that the shape of most of the 
letters changes according as they are isolated, 
initial, medial or final, with the result that 
for just 28 letters the standard Amiriyah 
Press has as many as 470 characters More- 
over, in the case of typewriters it 1s impossible 
to apply diacritical dots or vowel marks 
above and below the line; but even without 
vowel marks a typist cannot type more than 
60 letters per minute, while a good typist of 
Roman script can type up to 100 letters per 
minute. 


It 1s for the purpose of obviating these 
discrepancies and making Arabic script easier 
to decipher, easier to type and easier to print 
that the Cairo Academy worked for thirty 
years The author has taken pains not only 
to give photographic reproductions of 74 
different schemes of simplification placed 
before the Academy, but also to analyse 
them. These proposals consisted of the 
Latinisation of the alphabet root and branch, 
invention. of new characters such as the 
dovetailing of vowels, suppression of diacri- 
tical points, continuous writing in single words 
without lifting the pen, incorporation of 
harakát 1n the letters themselves, and many 
other schemes. 


The problem before the Academy was 
twofold how to keep relationship with the 
past and at the same time how to make the 
Arabic script fit ın with modern needs There 
was agam the question of the transliteration 
not merely of European names but also of 
the ever-increasing scientific terminology. 
Then there was the orthography of the 
Qur’an which no one wished to change, as 
there was a spirit of a sanctity behind ıt. It 
is rather curious that although M. Meynet 


L'ECRITURE ARABE EN QUESTION— 
LES PROJETS DE PACADEMIE DE 
LANGUE ARABE DU CAIRE de 1938 a 
1968; by Roland 'Meynet: Centre Culturel 
Universitaire, Beyrouth, 1972, 142 pp. + 78 
illustrative plates ; price not stated. 


The author of this small book 1s a young 
French scholar of Arabic who was educated 
firstly at Algiers and then continued his study 
of Arabic at Aix-en-Provence 1n France. He 
appears to have acquired a thorough knowledge 
of Arabic language and literature both of the 


classical variety (الخاصه)‎ and of the colloquial 


variety (44lJ]), although he seems to have 


ignored the basic fact that colloquial Arabic 
has different forms ın different countries, in 
grammar, in modulation, ın pronunciation 
and even in the shape of certain letters. The 
book 1s really a commentary on the attempt 
to make the Arabic easy and to modernise 
it, by the Academy of the Arabic Language 
of Cairo which met and discussed various 
projects of reform for thirty years from 1938 
to 1968, and like the true circle it ended 
almost when 1t had started 


M. Meynet analyses the drawbacks of 
the Arabic script which make ıt difficult to 
operate at the typewriter and the printing 
press and hard to be learnt by a child or by 
a learner whose mother-tongue 1s not Arabic. 
He says that Arabic 1s a script mostly of 
consonants and except perhaps for Qur'ànic 
verses, vowel-points are not usually indicated, 
with the result that the reader has to be 
aware of the words before he can read them 
properly. In printing Arabic books with any 
accuracy the printer has to take into consi- 
deration consonants which project up like 


| and ل‎ and those which drop down like 


Gm ص ش‎ UW وى‎ Then there is a 
profusion of dots which are the only means 
by which we can differentiate certain letters 
from one another. The :‘rab find a place 


1 
^] 
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even classical Arabic 1s going through a pro- 
cess of change under the impact of necessity 
or owing to the influence of western langua- 
ges. So far as the script 15 concerned the 
practical difficulties of the typewriter and 
the press are bound to have their reactions 
in the long run. The Latinisation of Turkish, 
Indonesian and Malayan and many other 
languages, leading to a vast increase in the 
literacy of the people and in the greater 
output of literature, may be affecting the 
psychology of the Arabic speaking nations 
but perhaps the time for such a revolution 
has not arrived yet 7 ij 


There 1s a useful glossary of Arabic 
terms at the end of the book followed by a 
list of reports and other source-material 
and a short bibliography. There ts no index. 


H K. SHERWANI 


* + * 


HAYY IBN YAQZAN, by Ibn Tufayl, 
translated from the Arabic by L.E Goodman, 
Harvard University, Library of Classical 
Arabic Literature Series, Vol. I, Twayne 
Publishers, New York, 1972, pp. 246, price 
not mentioned. 


Translations from the Arabic, as a rule, 
fall into two classes: either the ponderous 
and learned, or the pious but facetious. Some 
enthusiast, without realising the difficulties, 
produces a rendering of a well-known pray- 
er or qasîda or book, (e g., Nahj al-Balagha 
or Diwan of *Ali), without caring to inquire 
whether itis genuine or not, and without 
possessing the training to offer a reasonable 
and scientific explanation of things at present 
considered to be essential. The result often 
produces charitable smiles or sighs of help- 
lessness. The other type of translation is as 
severely forbidding as a Greek statue looking 
down upon us from the heights of Periclean 
civilisation, but possessing nothing of the 
warm human qualities necessary to induce 
the uninitiated reader to embark on a voyage 
of discovery. 


It 1s with great pleasure that the scholarly 
world will welcome the Harvard Series of 
Classical Arabic Literature, edited by Dr. 
I. Lichtenstadter. Those who know her per- 
sonally will feel certain that all her learning 
and enthusiasm will go to making the series 
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has a deep knowledge of Arabic, he seems to 
translate the Qur'ànic verse lS... S! e?! و عام‎ 


as “He taught Adam all the names,” which 
may be literally carrect but which really 
means that 1) was God who taught the pri- 
meval Man the nature and qualities of every- 
thing worth knowing It ıs this verse with 
its deep connotation which gave human 
psychology the impetus to discover more and 
more the objects of nature which 1s his right 
to know. ‘The verse has little to do with 
simple names (or nouns) as M Meynet seems 
to think, but ıt 15 one of those verses which lead 
us to "the mind that Qur'àn builds” In the 
same way he refers to the "dogma of inimi- 
tability of the Qur'án" and argues that this 
"dogma is at the bottom of the non-trans- 
latability" of the Qur'an in any other language 
M Meynet 15 fully aware how difficult, if 
not impossible it ıs to translate the ۱0۱0۵ 
and the spirit of a language into another 
language and the Book which has built up a 
whole society during the ages cannot well be 
really “translated” but can only be “render- 
ed” into another language. 


The author 1s rather snee1ing when he 
says that the Academicians were always 
falling back on the Divine heritage to 
bar any change 1n the Arabic script, although 
the script used at the time of the revelation 
of the Qur'àn was different to that used to- 
day, for there were neither any distinctive 
dots nor vowel marks used in the script at 
the time of the Prophet But the real reason 
was that there was very little literacy in the 
Hyaz then, and it was oral communication 
which was put into exact writings later. In 
fact even the Qur’anic punctuation—the first 
instance of punctuation in any language— 
was invented by the Umayyad governor of 
‘iraq, Hajjaj b Yusuf, decades after the 
Prophet’s death M Meynet also recounts 
certain irregularities ın the Arabic script such 
as the suppression of a vowel sound in 


writing asin | ez. p| 24» and the use of written 


unpronounced letters But he forgets the 
same and graver failings in his own mother- 
tongue and in the neighbouring language, 
English. Such irregularities are myriad in 
other languages, and as they have become 
part and parcel of these languages during 
the centuries, it 1s impossible to remove 
them merely by the stroke of a pen. 


M. Meynet 1s correct when he says that 


A 
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and left as a boy to fend for himself. He 1s 
mothered by a loving doe, and grows up 
among friendly deer There are no disturbing 
factors such as the presence of the cat or of 
the human family. Hayy's wit and rationa- 
lity give an insight into the human mind and 
character Ibn Tufayl wants us to be shaken, 
"For he who does not doubt, does not look ; 
and he who does not look will not see, but 
must remain in blindness and confusion" 


(p 101) 


Hayy's observations on men and nature 
and the ultimate reality may be profound 
philosophy with which the general reader 15 
not concerned; but it ts also simple, his 
very words going to the hearts of the young. 
And it is the young in spirit that he chooses 
to address. This 1s an aspect not sufficiently 
emphasised by the learned translator 


Dr Goodman deserves our gratitude for 
an arduous task which gives a lease of life to 
Ibn Tufayl and Hayy Ibn Yaqzan in English و‎ 
and he will surely not mind the criticisms 
made ın all sincerity, although some of them 
may possibly be mistaken, as Hayy himself 
was, at the end of his story. 


A A.A FYZEE 


A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE, by K A. Fariq, published under the 
auspices of the Indian Institute of Islamic 
Studies and printed by Vikas Publication, 5, 
Darya Gunj, Ansari Road, Delhi-6, pp. 200, 
price Rs 30/-. 


This short history of Arabic literature 
deals with only two historical periods, the 
pre-Islamic period and the early Islamic 
period which closed when the caliphate of 
the first four caliphs came to an end. It 1s 
divided into six sections. The first section 
describes geographical, social, cultural and 
religious background of pre-Islamic Arabia; 
the sccond deals with Arabic language and 
its dialect, the third deals with the nature 
and types of pre-Islamic prose and poetry; 
the fourth deals with twelve selected poets 
and contains specimens of their poetry; the 
fifth deals with the rise of Islam and with the 
revelations and compilatron of the Qur'àn; 
and the sixth deals with the development of 


a success, and others will agree that for a 
start no better beginning could have been 
made than Hayy ibn Yaqzan, a philosophical 
Robinson Crusoe. 


In the Editor’s Preface, a felicitous sum- 
mary of the existing state of affairs, she 
points out that “Classical Arabic Literature 
1s still almost inaccessible to most scholars, 
and 1s even less read and enjoyed by the 
general public,” and “This series plans to 
present readable and enjoyable versions ” 
We wish her every success in her chosen plan, 
the choice of the first title 1s excellent; but 
the achievement 1s somewhat less than the 
expectation, for reasons which will appear 
shortly 


The text of Ibn Tufayl edited by Gau- 
thier 1s unfortunately not available to me, 
but from what one can judge by the training, 
qualifications and experience of the translator, 
ıt 1s to be assumed that the rendering is subs- 
tantially faithful to the original. ] am indeed 
very sorry not to be able to offer detailed 
criticism of the rendering, but some general 
observations may not be amiss 


Ibn Tufayl's masterpiece can be dealt 
with as allegory or as philosophy My own 
bunch 1s that it 1s an essay in allegory, the 
philosophy being a side-issue Thus viewed, 
Dr Goodman has made very heavy weather 
of the charming story, and turned it into a 
text-book of serious thought The general 
reader 1s going to be somewhat alarmed 
when he encounters a four-pronged introduc- 
tion: Life; Educational philosophy; Religious 
philosophy ; Man and Society. The introduc- 
tion is 9] pages, the translation 70 pages, 
the notes, detailed and scholarly, 120 pages 
The apparatus criticus 1s altogether too 
learned end lengthy and may well put off 
any but the most enthusiastic reader. In a 
work replete with scholarship, both deep 
and recondite, an index was expected but 1s 
absent and it 1s the stone for a tooth expect- 
ing candy 


Much as I admire the philosophical 
learning of Dr. Goodman, I wish he had given 
greater emphasis to the allegory. For, some- 
umes facts lie; but allegories, never. Facts 
can be musinterpreted, but allegories defy 
misinterpretation, and it is surprising how 
clear the message 1s of a parable, allegory or 
legend. Hayy was born of human parents 
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have been dropped and a number of passages 
have been rewritten So much has it. been 
altered that the book may very well be re 
garded as a new one, although the material 
used remains largely the same " 


The author 1s of the view that the ethical 
terms that appear in the Qur'àn may be 
roughly divided into two major groups One 
consisting of the terms that concern the ethi- 
cal life of Muslims in the Islamic Communi- 
ty, and the other, those that are of ethico- 
religious nature The latter, ın his view, 
reflect the spiritual characteristics which man 
as a religious being should disclose The 
characteristics in Islam are religious and 
ethical at the same time The book deals 
with the second group in a systematic manner 


Ethical concepts in Islam are of univer- 
sal application They are not confined to the 
relations and transactions among Muslims 
only They relate even to things inanimate 
as well The present reviewer agrees with 
the author that there 1s no real distinction 
between ethical and religious values; none- 
theless the ethical concepts in concrete terms 
guide man’s conduct in all human affairs 
within and outside the community (ummah), 
not only within the territorial limits of any 
country but in the international sphere as 
well He ıs also guided in his relations with 
things and nature around him 


The author has gamed considerable 
insight into this delicate subject and shows 
remarkable command over the material he 
has used Nevertheless, some of the funda- 
menta] concepts that form an integral part of 
this study, are either significant by their 
absence or have been dealt with madequately 
For example, the concept of "Sirat-al-Mus- 
tageem" has been completely eliminated, 
though it is an essential concept to set the 
bounds between Kufr and Înan In the study 
of ethico-religious concepts, considerations 
of values and norms are most basic For 
these considerations, the present reviewer is of 
the view that the change of the title of the 
book enlarged its scope so much that the 
material at hand was quite insufficient to do 
full justice to the subjec! This is not to 
tee the value of the semantic study ın 
itself. 


There ıs another aspect of the Qur’an 
which has to be kept in view while studying 
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literature in early Islam such as hadith, tafsir, 
fiqh, history, etc, and gives specimens of 
prose and poetry 1n early Islam. 


The Islamic section deals more with. the 
foundation of Islamic sciences under the first 
four caliphs and their attitude towards them 
than with any literature or actual works that 
are said to have been compiled 1n that period 
In the section on Figh examples have been 
cited of the orthodox caliphs' departure 
from the Prophet's legislation, the names 
of authors and compilations are conspicuous 
by their absence. This epitomised history 
ıs neither comprehensive discussing all 
aspects and periods of Arabic literature, nor 
18 1t a criticism of the literary theories that 
have developed about the origin and authen- 
ticity of pre-Islamic and Islamic poetry, nor 
does it give additional information on the 
basis of recent discoveries. It appears to be 
class lectures prepared for the undergraduates 
of a university. It 1s, indeed, very useful 
for the students to acquaint themselves with 
the type of literature that developed in the 
period. Its get-up is attractive but marred 
by printing mistakes which are too many to 
enumerate There are, 1n. fact, many more 
spelling mistakes than have been pointed out 
in the corrigenda. The price, Rs 30/- , for 
this short history 1s too high especially from 
the point of view of students, 1f the book 1s 
meant for them. 


M.A. Mu‘tp KHAN 


* * * 


ETHICO - RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 
IN THE QURAN, by T.V. Shihiko Izutsu 
Published by Montreal McGill University, 
Institute of Islamic. Studies, McGill Univer- 
sity Press, 1966, pp. 253; price not indicated 


Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Quran 
is a scholarly study of a very fascinating 
subject. The author 1s a professor at the 
Institute of Cultural and Linguistic. Studies 
at Keio University, Tokyo, and a visiting 
Professor at the Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University where he teaches Islamic 
Theology and Philosophy. 


The book, the author says, 1s a revised 
edition of his earlier work "The Structure of 
the Ethical Terms in the Koran” He says: 
"Important additions have been made, many 
points which I now consider unnecessary, 
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same time forbids not only excess but also 
undue regard and value being attached to 
them, that 1s why it 1s termed as transient 
enjoyment. 


It 1s not mtended to give the impression 
that the author has not noted how Islam 
abolished tne old order and replaced it with 
the foundation of a new faith which made 
the organisation of a new society on new 
foundations possible. He has shown very 
vividly how Islam achieved the most remark- 
able feat of changing a society based on the 
principle of kinship to one based on faith. 
Islam, he admits, envisaged and practised a 
new type of brotherhood based on faith 


Perhaps ıt should be pointed out here 
that the methodology Islam evolved and 
practised in ushering in a unique revolution 
stands out uniquely in the history of great 
revolutions of the world The transformation 
of a tribal society with tribal ethical values 
and virtues into a society, or rather more 
appropriately (Ummah), was a remarkable 
feat. The other important virtues that 
distingu'sh Islamic methodology of revolution 
from other revolutions are to be searched in 
the norms and values that ethical] concepts 
contain , their subtle bounds are set in con- 
trast with the clarity uf opposite concepts as 
is the case with Kufr and Iman, and thesc cop- 
cepts formed the basis of a new order Nay, 
different shades of meanings of these concepts 
have also been made clear, as they have direct 
relevance to the formation of human attitude 
and initiation of the process of actualisation 
of these values 


The contemporary relevance of Islam 15 
of great 1mportance in that it has a methodo- 
logy of revolution to offer to the modern 
world 


Then, there 1s yet another aspect which 
has been completely omitted Islam con- 
ceives of not only the personal and social 
ethical concepis confined to Muslim Com- 
munity (Ummah) but also those of humanity 
in general In all such verses as deal with 
general human ethical concepts the addressee 
15 Man, and not Muslim momin, salek or 
muttagee. All are directed to serve human 
beings, irrespective of caste, creed, faith, 
colour or any other consideration. Even the 
very purpose of the “Ummah” is to serve 
humanity in general. 


Qur'ànic concepts. The Qur’anic diction is 
direct. It communicates the concepts and 
clarifies various shades of their meanings that 
are essential for their crystallisation as well 
as actualisation. 


The Qur’an essentially 1s a book address- 
ed to man to change him into a ‘new man’ 
It ıs evident that for this purpose one will 
have to make a detailed studv of the Qur'an, 
of traditions and contemporary literature 
and, to some extent, even commentaries 


The author in his third chapter ۵ 
Pessimistic Conception of the Earthly Life" 
has vividly described what sort of worldliness, 
beauty and pleasure-seeking had gained 
acceptance in pre-Islamic tribal hfe But 
ope must be cautioned when he says that “the 
Qur'ànic verses run down the worldly life " 
These verses must be construed while keeping 
the Qur'ànic diction in view The Qur'àn 
always develops a sense of futurity For 
example, verse XIII, 26 says 


“They only pursue of the life of this 
present world, when in reality, the whole hfe 
of this world is naught but transient enjoy- 
ment compared with the future life ” 


In this verse there are three basic con- 
cepts involved. The value of the present life 
is termed as "transient enjoyment" balanced 
with the concept of futurity which. not only 
has a relevance to the concept of transient 
enjoyment, but 1s a directing force for the 
clarity of the concept of life itself Enjoyment 
with a sense of futurity 1s approved It can- 
not therefore be construed as running down 
of the worldly life, which was the characteris- 
tic tendency of the pre-Islamic tribal norms 
This sort of modification introduced by {slam 
has changed the very nature and character of 
many concepts that have acquired new dimen- 
sions under Islam. It is for these reasons 
that ıt 1s difficult to agree with the author 
when he says: “Indeed ‘Jahelivah’ and Islam 
unite in the recognition. of the evanescence 
of human life" (p 48) In order to determine 
how Islam differs ın this respect from pre- 
Islamic 1deas one must undertake the con- 
ceptual study of these terms and ideas 
exhaustively When dealing with specific 
concepts 1n the Qur'àn it ıs necessary to view 
them ın the light of general and overriding 
concepts like ۰12002 ۰ ‘Taqua’ allows enjoy- 
ment of life in due proportions, but at the 
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The author remarks: “The old values 
thus radically transformed and entirely cut 
off from the traditional tribal mode of life, 
were reborn as new ethico-religious values and 
came to form an integral part of the Islamic 
system It is this process of inner transfor- 
mation of the Arab moral concepts, together 
with various problems that were raised by it, 
that 1 have studied from the semantic point 
of view in the second part of the present 
study.” The present writer agrees with him 
that ın this respect the author has made an 
admirable addition to the literature on this 
subject. He also admits that “the Qur’an, 
particularly ın the Medina period, has much 
to say about community life. This side of 
Qur’anic ethics has not been systematically 
explored in the present work." Still, one 
must accept tbat very often the concepts 
concerned with individual or collective life 
are of fundamental importance for the under- 
standing of the ethico-religious foundations 
of the society and the man it produces. A 
cross-sectional study cutting across vertical 
and horizontal ielationship alone can do 
justice to the subject, at the same time 
keeping the bulk of material within control. 
[6 must be admitted that the author's clarity 
of ideas combined with his lucid style has 
rendered the book interesting reading. 


RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 


* * 


ISLAM IN BENGAL ( THIRTEENTH 
TO NINETEENTH CENTURY), Jagdish 
Narayan Sarkar Ratna Prakashan, Calcutta, 
1972; pp. 92, price Rs 6/-. 


Dr Jagdish Narayan Sarkar ıs a well- 
known specialist of the history of medieval 
India, and his book on "The Military. Des- 
patches of a seventeenth century Indian 
General” was reviewed in Islamic Culture 
of April, 1970 The book under review 1s 
outwardly a brochure of less than a hundred 
pages, but 1n it are packed almost complete 
data regarding the mroads of Islam into 
Bengal, such as a brief account of Muslim 
governors and kings from the thirteenth 
century onwards, the influence of Islam on 
the Bengalis, the religious aberration of the 
Muslims followed by reforms, and their 
general condition about the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The book 1s a must for those 
who wish to understand the psychology of 
the Bengali Muslims both 1n West Bengal 
and in Bangladesh. 
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In the second part, the author undertakes 
an analysis of the major concepts In Chap- 
ter VII, he deals with the inner structure of 
the concepts of Kufr. He has dealt with it 
exhaustively The reasons for taking up this 
negative aspect first, in his own words, are: 
"I begin with ‘Kufr’ rather than any of the 
positive virtues [adopt this course, as it 
has an obvious methodological advantage for 
my purpose  Kufr not only forms the very 
pivot round which revolve all the other nega- 
tive qualities but ıt occupies such an 1mpor- 
tant place :n the whole system of the Qur 'ànic 
ethics that a clear understanding of how it 
semantically structured is almost a prerequi- 
site to a proper estimation of most of the 
positive qualities” He goes even a step 
further when he observes: “In my opinion 
even the concept of faith or belief as the 
highest ethico-religious value in Islam may 
best be analysed not directly but rather in 
terms of Kufr, that 1s from its negative side." 
]t 1s here that the present reviewer strongly 
disagrees with the author's views and his 
methodology. Islamic methodology has pre- 
ference to direct and positive communication 
It is not for Man to know Iman by going 
round its bounds from outside. män isa 
concept which involves direct perception and 
actualisation Then Iman is ın the unknown 
The concept of the unknown is an integral 
part of Iman Iman in the unknown is 
obvious, because [man ıs a matter of human 
faith and belief and must transcend all limi- 
tations of human rationality. 


The author has undoubtedly dealt with 
the concept of /màn m the subsequent pages, 
but ıt would have been more appropriate 1f this 
had preceded the concept of Kufr It 1s the 
Iman that ıs the very foundation on which 
the entire edifice of ethical value system is 
built The concept of Kufr helps in setting 
the bounds 


In recent years attempts have been made 
to evolve value systems without involving 
any particular religion These attempts have 
revealed that the modeins have been trying 
to do what the Qur'àn did long ago, and 
perhaps much more comprehensively. That 
aspect of Islam makes Islam distinct from 
other religions. 


The book has the merit of almost flawless 
printing; the only misprint which one could 
find after a minute reading of the book ts on 
page 159. (“They are always grumbling 
about the way ab — are divided "). 
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religion ın Bengal,” because “the utter simplt- 
city of Islam did not quite suit the 
converts, used to idolatry and ceremonies.” 
This led to "Pirism" or the veneration ( not 
worship as the author states ) of the living or 
the dead saints with their dargahs spread over 
almost every district of Bengal, beliefs in 
mythical heroes and even casteism 


A reaction to these beliefs and practices 
was only to be expected and this took the 
shape both of an all-India phenomenon and 
of local movements With remarkable clarity 
the author has listed and discussed them one 
by one. He rightly traces the “revivalist 
movement" to Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l- 
Wahhab of Najd and Shah Waliyullah of 
Delhi, “both of whom emphasise the necessity 
of a reassertion of the principle of 8 ۳ 
The author has a fairly clear view of the 
revivalist doctrines of the Wahhabis, as the 
followers of the great Nejdi reformer are 
sometimes called, but he steps off the right 
path of narration when he says that on the 
conquest of the Hijaz by the Nejdis "they did 
not spare even his (the Prophet's) tomb at 
Medina " As everyone knows, the tomb has 
not only been left intact but the mosque in 
which it 1s located has been vastly increased 
in size and embellished He contrasts the 
puritan doctrines of the Wahhabis with the 
doctrine propounded by Shah Waliyullah 
which were taken up by his son Shah ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz and grandson Shah Ismail, and says 
that “Waliyullah’s Islam was more com- 
prehensive and more flexible than Wahha- 
bism ” 


The Wahhabi movement had its direct 
Impact on the religious life of Bengal Syed 
Ahmad Barélvi was against any kind of 
external domination and Jost his life at the 
battle of Balàkot in 1831 while the Bengali 
reformer Karamat ‘Alī s “programme was to 
effect peaceful purification in Islam and 
remove all undesirable practices " One of the 
centres of the movement was Patna and tts 
chief protagonists were Wilayat ‘Ali and Karó- 
mat ‘Ali, whose agents propagated the 
doctrine of purity of Islam and advocated open 
anti-British activities in almost all the impor- 
tant towns of Bihar and West Bengal. 


The author leads us through the intricacies 
of the history of the Fara'iz movement with 
its insistence on the performance of the 2 
or the five obligatory duties of the Muslims, 


The book ıs divided into two unequal 
parts Part I deals with what the autbor calls 
“Political Islam in Bengal” This extends 
only to alittle more than 18 pages. One 
wishes that the learned author had dealt with 
the political history of medieval Bengal in 
greater detail, espectally as it 1s only scantily 
known to an ordinary student of Indian 
history. The service which the Muslim 
rulers rendered to the Bengal: language 
(which has its counterpart in the efforts of the 
present-day Muslim leaders of Bangladesh) 
might well be emphasised Thus Nasiruddin 
Nusrat Shah ordered the translation of Maha- 
bharata into Bengali, and ıt was to him that 
the great Maithili poet Vidyapati dedicated 
his poems His example was followed, among 
others, by Husain Shah, who ordered the Gita 
to be translated into Bengali while the 
Muslim poet of Faridpur, who 1s known by a 
shortened form of his name, Alaol, translated 
the Padmavat into that language But the 
core of the book 1s not Part I, which may be 
regarded as its political Introduction, but 
Part II, which 1s the history of socio-religious 
and cultural movements among the Muslims 
of Bengal It consists of seven chapters 
beginning with the contact of Bengal with 
Islam in the early years of the Hyra right up 
to the end of the nineteenth century. The 
learned author has shown a remarkable 
insight mto the Muslim religion as practised 
in Bengal, including its basic tenets, its 
deviations and innovations, the attempts to 
cleanse Islam of these aberrations and the 
present condition of Muslim thought ın 
Bengal. For a non-Muslim, as the learned 
author 1s, this knowledge 1s remarkable and 
1s born of the general sympathy which he has 
with Islam and the Bengali Muslims He 5 
perfectly correct when he says that "Bengal's 
contact with the Muslims, especially 1n the 
fold of trade, colonization and missionary 
work, began much earlier than its conquest." 
He analyses the reasons for the progress of 
Islam not merely among the low-caste Hindus 
but also occasionally among the higher ranks 
m society. “Islam came as a revelation with 
its message of monotheism and social equality 
and offered ‘full franchise’, an escape from 
the social disabilities and humiliations, and 
opened avenues of progress ” 


But this simplicity was followed by 
adverse urges both from within and from 
without. The result was what the learned 
author calls the rise of “a popular Islamic 
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As always in tHe religious history of 
mankind, this situation gave rise to a terision 
of great magnitude aniongst the rank and file 
of the 'Ulamàá through the Islamic countries. 
Accordingly, as the reactions varied the 
‘Ulama were soon to resolve theniselves into 
discernible groups distinguished by their atti- 
tude to western culture (1) There wete 
those who cautiously and with certain reser- 
vations were disposed to appreciate and 
support the adoption of western education 
and the remodelling of political and social 
institutions on modern patterns, (2) those 
who rejected outright all ideas of reform on 
western lines and (3) the neutrals, indifferent 
to the exigencies of the time and Hence having 
no significant role to play in the subsequent 
growth of events 


It 1s the conflict of the first two groups 
of ‘Ulama throughout the Islamic world, 
continuing as 1t has done from the early 19th 
century to this day and being reflected in 
numerous writings, institutions and organisa- 
tions as well as in general political activity, 
that forms the main subject of the book 
under review. 


The book forms a special number of 
Asian and African Studies (published annually 
under the auspices of the Israel Oriental 
Society, Jerusalem) and has been published 
in memory of Professor Uriel Heyd. It con- 
tains the following nine articles by eminent 
scholars of Israel 


1, The Ottoman ‘Ulama and the military 
reforms of Sultan Mamud II. 


Avigdor Levy. 
2. The biographies of ‘Ulama m Mubarak's 


Khitat as a source for the history of the 
‘Ulam4 in 19th century Egypt. 


Haim Shaked. 


3. The ‘Ulama and the process of moderhisa- 
tion in Syria during the mid 19th century. 


Moshe Ma’oz. 


4, Religious policy in the Northern Sudan: 
‘Ulama and Sufism, 1899-1918. 


Gabriel Warburge. 


5. Al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, Mufti of Jeru- 
salem—his rise to power and the consoli- 
dation of his position. 


Yelioshnua porath. 
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with a leaven of the Wabhabi doctrine. This 
movement was initiated by a Bengali Muslim 
Hàj Shari‘atullah. It may be remarked that 
the field of tts operation was mainly eastern 
Bengal which is now Bangladesh, and "the 
movement became to a great extent a Bengali 
Mohamedan revival.” It might also be 
interesting to know that the efforts of the 
reformer ‘Inayat ‘Ali succeeded in “encourag- 
ing the growth of civic and corporate spirit, 
a policy of civil disobedience to the Govern- 
ment and the boycott of Government organs, 
especially the courts” This sounds very 
much like a prelude both to the Swadesh 
and boycott movements in Bengal and of the 
later hon-cooperation movement which be- 
came a movément of the greatest consequence 
at the hands of Mahatma Gandhi 


The book has a select bibliography and 
a fairly useful index The short errata at the 
end of the book might well have been avoided. 


H.K SHERWANI 


* * * 


ASIAN AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
THE 'ULAMA IN MODERN HISTORY, 
Vol 7, 1971, edited by Gabriel Baer; pp. 275; 
published by Israel Oriental Society, Jeru- 
salem , price not indicated 


The impact of western culture on the 
Islamic world, which began to manifest 1tself 
from the middle of the 18th century, differs 
in two respects from the second and third 
century Greek influence on Islamic creed and 
thought. (a) In the latter case the impact 
was of purely academic character, singularly 
free of any political overtones, whereas the 
former was accompanied, perhaps inevitably, 
by political intrigues and an increasing domi- 
nation of the West over the East (b) In the 
earlier phase of its contact Islam was the 
most powerful and penetrating religion with 
the Arabs being the most progressive and 
advanced nation of the time By the 18th 
century the situation had been reversed The 
West stood at a high stage of overall cultural 
development, while the Muslims all over the 
world were, id general, passing through an 
age of decadence, politically, socially and 
intellectually. As such, the situation created 
by the impact of the West on the world of 
Islam was bound to be more serious and of 
far-teaching consequences than fhat created 
by 1ts contact with the Hellenic culture. 
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Though the technology dealt with im the 
book under reference is related to both pre- 
historic arid protohrstoric periods, the title of 
the book relates to prehistoric period only. 
During these two periods archaeological 
evidence being the main source of informa- 
tion, these periods are known as prehistoric 
and protohistoric periods. But it must be 
borne in mind that the stone ifnplemetits dis- 
covered during the periods point to the 
foodgathering stage of human civilisation. 
How the man moved into the food-producing 
stage of civilisation can be known only after 
a careful study of the techniques of the manu- 
facture of stone 1mplements of the prehistoric 
and protohistoric periods The techniques, 
when studied, make one feel that the history 
of Indian handicrafts precedes the history of 
fine arts. Dr. Sankalia's pioneer work in the 
field of archaeology enables him alone to deal 
with a subject like the one under reference. 
The treatment of the subject 1s not only 
scientific but also simple and lucid Illustra- 
tions supplied by the author make even an 
unsophisticated mind appreciate the tech- 
niques employed ın the manufacture of such 
implements as were necessary for the Early 
Man to eke out his existence im the hoary 
past to which the author has assigned the 
period, ranging from 2,00,000 B C. to 500 
B C., the latter including in it not only the 
period of the lithic culture but also that of 
the Bronze age culture 


No work on the techniques relating to 
the manufacture of stone tools was done so 
far. Little was done to determine the iron 
or copper bronze technology also. Dr. 
Sankalia's treatise on the subject 1s thus a 
welcome step towards explaining something 
about which not only general readers but 
experts also in the field of archaeology were 
keen to know or to be enlightened about. 


Though the scope of study remains 
limited to certain forms which were revealed 
to the author on the basis of the scientific use 
of spade, Dr. Sankalia has done yeoman's 
service to the cause of Árchaeology by pub- 
lishing a handy treatise which is full of 
information. The diagrams and sketches 
presented by him 1n the book have added to 
its usefulness. 


The author has added to our knowledge 
information regarding the old ceramics given 
by not only Mackay but also by Indian 
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6. The attitude of the Jami'yvat. ‘Uldma-e 
Hind to the Indian National Movement 
and the establishment of Pakistan. 


Yohanan ۰ 


7. The historical approach of the reformist 
‘Ulama ın the Contemporary Maghrib. 


Pessah Shinar. 


8 Contemporary religious thought among 
the ‘Ulama of Al-Azhar. 


Hava Lazarus-Yafeh. 


9. Qadis and Sharia ın Israil. 
Aharon Layish. 


The book, as a whole, relates 1n a con- 
fident strain the integrated story of the role 
the ‘Ulama have played ın modern times Its 
style 1s lucid and the language 1s guarded. 
However, as Professor Gabriel Baer has 
pointed out in the preface, the views and 
conclusions set forth in 1t are the author's own 
and as such remain open to disagreement 


In view of the information contained in 
the book it will be read with interest, espe- 
cially as it provides a deep insight into the 
subtleties of the British and French. colonial 
diplomacy ın the Middle East. To many it 
would be as much shocking to learn about 
the 01556251025 and bickerings between the 
Sudanese and the Egyptians on the one hand 
and between the Arabs and the Turks on the 
other as ıt would be enlightening to know 
how the British exploited them toward tigh- 
tening up of their imperialistic hold in that 
region. An article published incognito in 
the Sudan Times of 14th November, 1914, 1s 
presented as the measure of British success 
Its author “A Muslim Notable” had arrived 
at the conclusion that Great Britain was “the 
only country in the world which had proved 
her unreserved sympathy for Islam.” (p. 117) 


A valuable contribution to the history 
of Islamic thought in modern times. 


SAID AHMAD ÁKBARABADI 


+ * * 


SOME ASPECTS OF PREHISTORIC 
TECHNOLOGY IN INDIA, by Dr. H.D. 
Sankalia, published by Indian National 
Academy, New Delhi; pp. 65; price Rs. 10. 


October 


Many editions of Damghanr's Divan have 
already appeared The value of the present 
edition cannot properly be assessed without 
knowing what the other editions are like 
Anyhow one presumes that the present edition, 
being the latest one, is probably a vast improve- 
ment on the previous editions « 


The author has frequently quoted verses 
of the poet and given their English transla- 
ton They cover approximately 50 pages or 
one-third of the book. He admits that in 
translating the verses he has described their 
purport and not given a literal translation. 


The bibliography 1s very informative and 
refers to important works on Minuchihri in 
different languages 


The Tarikh-i-Adabiyat-i-Iran by Safa and 
Huma! ıs mentioned, but there 1s no men- 
tion of the Tarikh-1-Adabiyat by Dr. Rizaza- 
deh Shafaque, which 1s also a valuable book 
and, owing to 1ts importance, has been trans- 
lated into Urdu by Mr Mubarizuddin Rif‘at, 
Reader ın Persian and Urdu, Mysore Univer- 
sty Though the get-up of the book ıs 
excellent there are a few printing mistakes 
In it. 


There are also other errors init On page 12 
“namah” according to Persian pronunciation, 
should be "nameh " “Daw” should be "Do ۳ 


Similarly on page 12 LZ» ıs out of rhythm ; 
it should be | حش‎ , and on page 13 the bayt 


is out of tune — Radif 1s men-‏ حادم Es‏ يد 
tioned, but there ıs no mention of 000,‏ 
which 1s more important than radif "Bah"‏ 
is used for ‘ba’ as in Ne gla ' ad other-‏ 
wise bah means good or is a word of praise.‏ 


All the 18 bahrs are not mentioned; only a 
few have been referred to 


We should be grateful to the learned 
author for publishing this excellent work on 
the famous poet Minuchihri Damghani 


QARI SYED KALIMULLAH HUSSAINI 


* + 3 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CLASSICAL 
URDU LOVE LYRICS, edited and translated 
with important biographical notes, notes on 
prosody and metre, and: vocabulary ۶ 
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archaeologists like Majumdar after having 
taken them into full confidence in arriving at 
the relevant truths. The present scientific 
advances 1n the field of pottery analysis have 
not been ignored by the author Dr. Hegde’s 
and Dr. Agrawal’s studies, which are still 
unpublished, have also been tncorporated in 
the book with a view to making 1t up-to-date 
from the point of view of giving 1nformation 
on the techniques of pottery-making 1n ancient 
India. 


The book entitled "Some aspects of Pre- 
historic Technology ın India," to sum up, 1s 
an interesting study for both scholars and 
general readers and deserves praise It will 
be appreciated by those who are interested 
to know about the techniques of the manu- 
facture of not only the stone and metal 
implements but also the earthen pottery 
produced in prehistoric 2۳70 6 
times 1n India 


SATYAPRAKASH 


* k * 


THE DIVAN OF MANUCHIHRI 
DAMGHANI—A CRITICAL STUDY, by 
Ierome W. Clinton; Bibliotheca Islamica 
Studies in Eastern Literature—Number one ; 
Bibliotheca Islamica, Book-Sellers and Pub- 
lishers, Minnesota, U S A., price not given 


The Bibliotheca Islamica deserves credit 
for bringing out a valuable book, its first 
publication. 


In the book under review the author has 
given a brief account of the famous poets 
who adorned the court of Mahmud of 
Ghazna, namely, *Unsuri, Farruqi, Firdausi, 
and dealt more full with  Minuchihri 
Damghant. Al] the poetic forms such as 
ghazal, qasîda, و۳۱۵‎ musammat, naseeb, 
madh, dua, etc , have been described 1n detail. 


The spelling of the name of the poet 
adopted by the author 1s Manuchiri, but the 
more correct spelling 1s Minuchihri. Minu 
means paradise and chihra means face, thus 
Minuchihri means a very beautiful face. This 
spelling has also been adopted by the learned 
German author Buchner and the Russian 
Piofessor Kazimirsky — Minuchihri ıs also 
known as Shast Kala, but the author has not 
referred to this. ; 
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achievement of the Society. The meticulous, 
scholarly and sincere collective effort of the 
members of the Board of Editors to bring 
together the 1deas of so many brilliant persons 
in one volume, 1s commendable The volume 
15 also a fitting tribute to the memory of the 
founder and promoter of the Society, the late 
Dr M. Ishaque, who devoted his whole life 
to the cause of promoting cultural relations 
between India and Iran. 


The volume comprises 25 articles by 
gifted men of letters and includes their 
photographs and short biographical notes 
Almost all the articles are of a high standard. 


Dr Nazi Ahmad's article, "A Portrait 
of Ibrahim Adilsbah IL" 1s scholarly and 
extremely informative Dr M  Ishaque's 
article on "Rudaki, the Father of Neo-Persian 
Poetry" 1s equally illuminating, containing, as 
it does, a biographical sketch of the poet and 
an account of his literary contributions Prof. 
Jes P Asmussen’s article “A Jewish Persian 
Munazara” 1s a short but delightful account 
of an old form of the Iranian Munazara 
Literature Dr Chinmoy Dutt’s article 1s a 
comprehensive study of the contribution of 
Bengal to Arabic and Persian literature in the 
Turko-Afghan period. Another notable 
article 1s "Persian Poets of Indian Origin” by 
Maulana Sabahuddin Abdur-Rahman, which 
gives a good account of the Indian born 
Persian poets Though the able writer has 
tried his best to make the list exhaustive, still 
one feels that much has been left out. 


The description of the "Iranian Consti- 
tutional Revolution of 1905-1911," by Dr. 
Nikki R Deddie provides new insight into 
the forces of Revolution and also shows the 
significance of the movement in the present 
century 


Prof. Sherwani's article on "Some Cul- 
tural Aspects of the Qutubshah: Kingdom 
on the Eve of Its Dissolution” has genuine 
value for a scholar who wishes to pursue his 
own investigations 1n depth 


"Muhammad Taqi Bahr as a painter of 
nature" by Prof Franciszek Machalski ıs a 
short but elegantly written monograph of 
general interest. 


Thus we find that this Souvenir Volume 
is a highly valuable contribution to the 
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synohymous Urdu and English words, 
together with brief notes on historical 
development and form of Urdu Ghazal in 
the introduction, by DJ Matthews and 
C Shackle, Lecturers in Urdu, University of 
London, published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1972, pp. 283; price Rs 25/- 


Recently a good number of books have 
been published in English dealing with Urdu 
literature. The present book 1s designed to 
throw light on the classical Urdu ghazal, 
with a selection of ghazals and related poems 
by the major Urdu poets from the seventeenth 
century until recent times. 


The ghazal, according to R Russell, 1s 
without doubt the most popular of all the 
classical forms of Urdu poetry, and according 
to the aforesaid translators, it 1s by European 
standards a poetic form of a great age It 
continues to be important even today 


Mr. DJ. Matthews and Mr Shackle 
have selected beautiful ghazals from classical 
Urdu poetry and most of the selected ghazals 
have always been appreciated bymany These 
are mostly romantic in character. Philoso- 
phical and mystical type of ghazals and 
verses are rarely selected by the translators, 
though mystical thought and feeling 1s the soul 
of Urdu and Persian poetry The selection 
would have been complete if philosophical 
and mystical lyrics and verses had also been 
included 


The English translation of the selected 
Urdu lyrics 1s highly commendable. The 
translators have tried their level best to bring 
out the exact spirit of the Urdu verses 
Undoubtedly it can be said that Urdu lang- 
uage and literature are highly indebted to 
many greal orientalists and leading western 
scholars of Urdu literature for their contri- 
butions. 


MS Ar: BAIG 


* * * 


IRAN SOCIETY SILVER JUBILEE 
SOUVENIR (1944-69); published by Iran 
Society, Calcutta, pp 353; price Rs 50/-. 


The Silver Jubilee Volume of Iran Society 
(Calcutta) 1s no doubt an outstanding 
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rebirths, accordingly, with a view to acquir- 
ing moksha or eternal solace the extraordinary 
norm was resorted to by a few. This was 
attained either by tapas or yoga, or by 
bhakti or devotion to the Infinite, or by 
living the ordinary life provided ıt was free 
of selfish motives and acts. 


Next to illustrate how the growth of 
Indian philosophy has been carried out under 
practical necessities, we see that in the 
chapter “The origins of Hindu speculation” 
It 1s pointed out that it was the reaction 
against a priest-ridden society that, in com- 
mon with Buddhism, a trend towards philo- 
sophy and religion of the Upanishad was 
started ın which, instead of polytheism, a 
change towards Henotheism was to be noticed. 
For ıt was realised that for the creation of 
the Universe and for supreme contro! over it 
there should be only one deity. Moreover, 
for long there was speculation whether this 
one deity was Brahma or Supreme Know- 
ledge, for ıt was through knowledge that 
control over the Universe was to be gained. 
Then this Brahma or Universal Soul was 
associated with the atman or soul in man. 
For if the atman or soul of man was one with 
the Universal soul, then man was freed ofall 
fear and suspense for ever 


The next step in the growth of Indian 
religion and philosophy was carried out 
through the principle of Syntheticism. It 1s 
to be remembered that a personal God has 
always been popular with the masses It is 
under this craving that in the Bhagvadgita 
Brahma, the highest deity of the 0 
hierarchic order and the Universal soul of 
the Upanishad which was Absolute, was 
amalgamated with the local cult of Krishna 
and Vishnu to give to the masses a personal 
God like that of Christ from whom people 
could take solace and who could look to their 
salvation 

Finally, with regard to the three essays 
in the book on Buddhism and Jainism 1t 1s 
presumed by their authors that, instead of 
being separate religions, they were the reform- 
ed forms of Hinduism, and that they disappear- 
ed as soon as Himduism had reformed its 
priesthood after the coming of Shankara and 
Ramanuja when the Hindu priests like the 
Buddhist brotherhood tended to the care of 
souls. As far as Jainism is concerned, it not 
only championed non-violence and 4/umsa, 
but it vastly contributed to religious and 
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memory of Dr. M Ishaque, which will remain 
on record as one of the most fruitful attempts 
to open up new vistas in the history of 
Persian art and literature 


RAZIA AKBAR 


e * * 


TRADITIONAL INDIA, edited by GL 
Chavarria, Prentice Hall Inc, Englewood 
Cliffs NJ , pp 153, price not mentioned 


This book belongs to the Asian Civilisa- 
tron Series The aim of this series 1s to 
introduce the distinctive components of the 
Asian civilisation to the western reader It 
consists of a set of essavs by eminent writers 
on Ancient India and its civilisation Each 
essay 1s introduced by the editor with his 
comments on the subject under discussion 
Traditional India covers the period from pre- 
historic times to the fifth century A D , when 
Indian culture had assumed its characteiistic 
features The book is mainly devoted to 
analysing the religio-philosophic system of 
Ancient India with certain set objectives 
The editor wants to show that Indian culture 
is purely organic 18 nature. For instance, 
while the west adopted Christianity from the 
Middle East and Persia adopted Islam as 3 
religion, India’s religion and philosophy are 
purely of an intrinsic growth Another 
characteristic of the Indian culture, which the 
editor 1s keen to bring out, 1s that the growth 
of Indian religion and philosophy has been 
on practical lines and that it appeals to the 
human and the universalin man. But, apart 
from these characteristics, the most pre- 
dominant feature of the Indian culture to 
which the editor has given prominence 15 the 
fact that all along Indian cultural develop- 
ment has been on synthetic lines 


Now taking into consideration. how the 
growth of Indian culture touches the human 
and the universal in man, we see that ın the 
essay "Dominant ideas in the formation of 
Indian culture” it 1s observed that Indian 
cultural growth like any other has followed 
two norms—the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary. The ordinary norm for the growth 
has been governed by the principles of 
dharma—morahty, artha—wealth, and kama— 
sensual pleasure. As the ordinary norm had 
failed to give man eternal solace and it had 
kept man tied in samara and 1n the circle of 
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Further, 1t was in this formative period 
alone that the beginning of India’s integrated 
culture was made The writers of the essays 
have made it clear that Indian culture was 
not purely Vedic culture. Although it cannot 
be determined with certainty as to what were 
the influences of the Indus culture on the 
Vedic culture, yet the Vedic culture itself 
became Indianised within a thousand years of 
the advent of the Aryans into India. It 
became urbanised and it contained features 
which were non-Aryan, as 1s to be observed 
in the dogmas of transmigration, karma and 
moksha, and the existence of temples. This 
latter feature 1s not to be seen in the Indus 
valley civilisation either, and must have been 
borrowed from the Buddhist viharas 


Thus the book under review has amply 
illustrated that Indian cultural growth has 
been free of foreign influences The allega- 
tions made by authors like Dr Jairazbhoy 
and others who speak of Greek influences on 
the growth of Indian culture, do not seem to 
be valid Forced by circumstances, India 
has evolved a purely organic and synthetic 
culture of its own Thus the book, ın spite 
of 115 omissions of cerain basic traits of 
Indian culture like the caste system, forms 
of worship rituals mysticism and fine arts, 
serves its purpose of providing the ground- 
work for the understanding of the traditional 
Indian culture to the western reader. Further, 
the essays contained in the book also provide 
incentives to the Indian scholars in the field 
and are of immense value to the layman in 
getting a clear grasp of the intricacies of 
Indian philosophy, religion and art 


ZUBAIDA YASEEN ALI KHAN 


* % * 


MAZHAB AUR SCIENCE (Religion 
and Science), by Moulana Abdul Barı Nadvi; 
published by Majlis Tahqiqat wa Nashriat-e- 
Islam, Lucknow, 1971; price Rs 8/-. 


The book under review, which is in 
Urdu, is well written. It 1s comprehensive 
and informative, and the language 1s lucid 
and simple. Even those unacquainted with 
the elements of science can understand the 
subject-matter without any difficulty. 


The author has tried to explain “Matter” 
from the scientific point'of view, and in support 
of his views he has quoted statements by 


secular learning and 1t was through Jainism 
that Aryan culture spread to the south But 
the fact that both Buddhism and Jainism were 
part and parcel of the Hindu religion 1s clear 
when we see that, like the parent body, 
Buddhism and Jainism also believed in 
transmigration, karma and moksha, though 
as far as daily life was concerned they follow- 
ed the rituals of Hinduism 


As far as morality in Indian culture was 
concerned, it was given a subsidiary position. 
As the individual atman was equivalent 
to the universal atman, any act of aggres- 
sion committed against another would hurt 
the individual atman itself Accordingly, 
the Golden Rule of not to commit against 
others what one would not like to be com- 
mitted against oneself was observed. 


Moreover, apart from the heights that 
religion and philosophy had reached in its 
formative period, the development of Sans- 
krit language had also reached its climax as 
evidenced in the Astadhyayi: of Panini, the 
compilation of which had helped in making 
a beginning of a comparative study of the 
science of linguistics 


Further, in the field of music also 1n the 
Gupta period was compiled the famous 
treatise Bharata, along with Kalidasa's drama 
Shakuntala Indian music, like other Indian 
arts, was purely an indigenous growth and 
was free of any foreign trappings 


Apart from the heights of success that 
India had arrived at in the world of meta- 
physics, she had also reached a high stage of 
development in the applied arts, as evidenced 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and 1n the field of 
economics, in trade, interna] and external, as 
well as in the sphere of industrial organisation 
and in the development of goid and silver 
currency. Thus the consolidation of India 
which had been brought about under the 
Imperial Nandas and had reached a final 
climax under the Mauryas, had helped largely 
the advancement of material wealth and 
prosperity of the country. Moreover, ın the 
very first essay "The Land of India' it 15 made 
clear that although the people of India depend 
much on Nature's bounties or are victimised 
much by Nature's cruelties, yet this aspect of 
the geographical features had not devitalised 
the people of India. 
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Of course, what Geelani Saheb said 15 
proving true, for 1n our own days we are 
seeing ın what different ways "Science" 1s 
trying to disclose the secrets of the Universe 
through its inventions and discoveries These 
include many things, such as the atom bomb, 
aircraft, radio, television and the reach of 
man to the moon-surface 


Materialism continued till the end of the 
]9th century, when a new philosophy called 
“Idealism” or “Mentalism” replaced ıt Then 
came the "Theory of Relativity" by the great 
scientist, Einstein, and after that the "Quantum 
Theory." 


After taking into account the changes 
which have gradually occurred ın the views 
about matter, one reaches the same conclu- 
sion as James B Canaut did in his book 
"Modern Science and Modern Man" He 
says that a thorough and deep study of the 
"Material Universe" has opened new avenues 
to belief in God. And this 15 the greatest 
revolution of the present-day scientific 
thoughts which has put science on the 
path of religion. 


MAHSHER ABIDI 
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various scientists and philosophers such as 
Democrates, Bertrand Russel, Descartes, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Sir Edington, Sir James Jeans 
and others. 


In Physics "Matter" was supposed by 
the scientists of the nineteenth century to be 
a solid thing which covers a limited space, 
has a constant weight and which cannot be 
altered or destroyed. Besides, matter and 
energy were thought to be contradictory 1n 
ancient days But recent discoveries have 
proved that such a conflict between matter 
and energy does not exist aud that both 
of them can be changed into one another, 
1e. matter into energy and vice versa. 


The ancient minute indivisible particle 
of “Matter” 1s called the "Atom," which has 
now been analysed into electron, proton, 
neutron, etc 


In this connection the present writer 1s 
reminded of the words of the late Professor 
Geelani of Osmania University, who said in 
one of his lectures that God has created all 
that exists in the Universe, that the human 
bemgs should try to acquire the knowledge 
of those "secrets," and that science (know- 
ledge) is helping to reveal those secrets. 
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Select Articles F rom Learned Journals : 


Annali, Instituto Orientale Dı Napoli, Vol. 33; No. 1 & 2, 1973. 
II novellista urdu Sa'adat Hasan Manto. , 2 
—UMBERTO NARDELLA i i 
Antiquities from Zafar (Yeman). 
—PaoLo COSTA ۱ 
Archiv Orientalni, Vol. 41/2, 1973. 5a 
A Few Philosophical and Cosmogonical Chapters of the Denkart. 
—M. SHAKI 
Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester, Vol. 55, No. 2, 1973. 
Wordsworth And Julius Hare. 
—G F. McFARLAND 


The Background of Carlyle's Portrait of Coleridge in the life of John Sterling 
—C. RICHARD SANDERS 


Burhan, Vol. 70; No. 6, 1973. 
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Islam and the Modern Age , Vol. IV; No. 3, 1973. 
Women in West Asia—A Case-study of Egypt. 
—SHAH ABDUL OAYYUM 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 2, 1973. 
The coinage and genealogy of the later Jams of Sind. 
—DIGBY, SIMON 


A note on an early topographical work of Sayyid Ahmad Khan: Asar al-Sanadid. 
—TROLL, CHRISTIAN, W 


Manuscripia, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1973. 
Medical Science and Superstition: A Report on a Unique Medical Scroll of the 
Eleventh-Twelfth Century. 
—LucILLE B 0 


Middle East Journal, Vol. 27; No. 2, 1973. 
The Plasticity of Informal Politics: The Case of Iran. 
— JAMES A. BILL 


Muslim World, Vol. LXIII; No. 3, 1973. 
Introducing Islam: A Bibliographical Essay (I). 
—WILLEM A, BIJLEFELD 
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Vol XX: pp. 1-375: Price Rs. 22/- — £ 1-04-05 $ 2-93 


Vol. XXI. (in print) 
MUSHKILU’L ATHAR 

by Abu Jafar al-Tahawi 

(d 321 AH ) pp. 1-463: Price Rs. 42/- — f 2-06-08 $ 5-60 
AL-QAWLU'L MUSADDAD 

by Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852 A.H.) 
pp.r-132. Price Rs 6/25 — £ 00-06-11 $ 00-83 
MUSNADU ABI UWANA by Abu Uwana 
Vol. II (Second Edition) pp. 1-467 ° Price Rs. 31-25 


$ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
Vol. IV * pp 1-499: Price Rs. 31-25 ل‎ —do- 
Vol V: pp. 1-516 Price Ks 31-25 — -do- 


BIOGRAPHY OF TRADITIONALISTS 


AT-TARIKHUL-KABIR 
by al-Imam al-Bukhari (d. 256 A.H.) 
Vol. I, ii, Second Edition ( Ahmadun to Husaynun ) 


pp I-414: Price Rs. 22-50 — £ 1-05-00 $ 3-00 
Vol. II, 1, Second Edition ( Husaynun to Sa‘idun ) 

pp. 1-402 : Price Rs. 22-50 — £ 1-05-00 $ 3-00 
Vol. II, ii, Second Edition (Sulaymanün to Zubyanun ) 

pp 1-380: Price Rs. 22-50 — £ 1-05-00 $ 3-00 
Vol. 111, i, ( Abdullah to Ubaydun) 

pp. 1-460 : Price Rs. 21-50 — £, 1-03-11 $ 2-87 
Vol. III, 11, Second Edition ( Ubaydun to Umayrun ) 

pp I-555: Price Rs 22-50 — £ 1-05-00 $ 3-00 
AL-IKMAL 


by al-Amir al-Hafiz Abū Nasr ‘Ali b. Hibatullah Ibn Maküla 
(d. 475 A. H./1082 A.D.) 


Vol I: pp. 1-592: Price Rs. 31-25 — f, 1-14-09 3 4-17 
Vol. IL: ‘pp. 1-587: Price Rs. 31-25 — —do- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


و 


Vol. III: pp. 1-422 : Price Rs. 25/|-  — £ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-576 : Price Rs. 31-25 — £ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
Vol V: pp. 1-294 . Price Rs. 20/]- — £ 1-02-03 $ 2-67 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-424: Price Rs. 31-25 — £ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
AL-ANSAB 


by Al-Imàm Abü S'ad 'Abdul Kareem b.;Muhammad b. 
Mansür at-Tamimi as-Sam‘ani. (d 562 A.H./1166 A. D.) 


Voll: pp. 1-412: Price Rs 31-25 — £ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
Vol. IL > pp. 1-415: Price Rs 31-25 — —do- 
Vol 111 * pp. 1-460 : Price Rs. 31-25 — —do- 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-334. Price Rs 25/- — Í 1-07-09 $ 3 33 
Vol. V: pp. 1-460: Price Rs. 31-25 — £ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
Vol VI: pp. 1-374; Price Rs 28/- — £ 1-11-01 $ 3-73 


TADHKIRATU'L HUFFAZ (Fourth Edition ) 
by Shamsuddin adh-Dhahabi (d. 748 A.H ): 


Voll: pp 1-412. Price Rs. 40-50 — £ 2-05-00 $ 5-40 
Vol. II : pp. 413-778. Price Rs. 35-50 — 4 1-19-05 $ 4-73 
Vol 111۰ pp 1-441: Price Rs. 40-25 سب‎ £ 2-04-09 $ 5-57 
Vol.IV.pp. 1-477: Price Rs 42-00 — £ 2-06-08 $ 5-60 


THIOAT IBN HIBBAN 

by Mohd Bin Hibban , 
Vol I: pp 1-322 Price Rs. 22-00 — £ 1-04-05 $ 2-93 
Vol. II. (ın print) 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPHET 


14. 


15. 


16. 


۶۰ KITABU'L WASILA 


by Abu Hafs Omer b Muhd b. al-Khazer al-Mulla al-Musali 
(d. 570 A.H./1174 A.D ) 


Vol. 11/1: pp 1-381: Price Rs 34-00 — £, 1-18-00 $ 4-58 
Vol. II/u: pp 1-284: Price Rs. 26-00 — £ 1-8-11 $ 3-47 
Vol. 111/11: pp 1-338: Price Rs. 35-00 — £ 1-18-11 $ 4-67 


ARABIC PROVERBS 
AL-MUSTAQSA FI AMTHAL'IL 'ARAB 


by Abu’l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari 

(d. 558 A.H./1144 A.D.) l 
Vol. I : pp. 1-450: Price Rs. 25/- — £ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
Vol. II: pp. 1-430: Price Rs. 25/- — °`  —do- 


١ 


18. 


LITERATURE 


AL-HAMASATUL BASARIY YAH 
by Sadruddin ‘Ali b Abu'! Faraj Al-Husain Al-Basari 
(d. 659 A.H./1260 A.D.) 


Vol.I: pp. x-283: Price Rs 18-75 — £ 1200-10 $ 2-50 
Vol. II : with detailed indices 
pp. 1-432 : Price Rs. 25/- — £ 107-09 $ 3-33 


KITABUL MUJTANA ( Third Edition) 


by Ibn Duraid (d. 321 A.H.) 
pp. I-72 : Price Rs. 5-25 — £ 00-05~10 $ 00-70 


AL-MUHAMMADUN MINASH-SHÜ'RA 

by Ibnu'l Qifti (d. 646 A.H.) 
Vol.I: pp 1-353: Price Rs. 28-00 ل‎ £ 1-11-01 $ 3-73 
Vol. 11 : pp. 355-624-- indices : Rs. 22-50 — £ 1-05-00 $ 3-00. 


DICTIONARY OF TRADITION 


GHARIB-UL-HADITH 
by Abu ‘Ubaid Qasim b. Sallam-al-Harawi (d. 224 A.H./838 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-351: Price Rs. 25|- — £ 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
Vol.II: pp. 1-309: Price Rs. 23-25 — £ 1-05-10 $ 3-0 
Vol. 111 : pp. 1-487 Price Rs. 31-25 ل‎ £ 1-14-09 $ 4-17 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-502 Price Rs. 31-25 — —do- -do- 
HISTORY 
AL-MUNAMMAQ > 
by Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245 A.H.'859 A.D.) 
pp. 1-547 + indices: Price Rs. 47-25- — £ 2-19-06 $ 6-30 


KITABUL ILMAM 
by an-Nuwairy (d. 775 A.H./1372 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-309 : Price Rs. 25-50 — £ 1-08-04 $ 3-40 
Vol. II : pp. 1-360 : Price Rs. 29-00 ل‎ £ 1-12-03 $ 3-87 
Vol. III: pp. 1-377 : Price Rs. 34-00 — f£ 1-18-00 $ 4-53 
Vol.IV: pp. 1-357 : Price Rs. 32-00 سب‎ £ 1-16-00 $ 4-27 


/ 


19. 


20. 


21. 


224 


29. 


24. 


INBAU'L GHUMR BI ۸4۷ 4 7۲۰۲, 4 


(d 852 A.H./1449 A.D.) 

£, 1-07-09 $ 3-33 
£ 1-13-04 $ 4-00 
£ 1-16-07 $ 4-27 
£ 1-16-07 $ 4-27 


Price Rs. 21-00 — £L 1-03-04 $ 2-80 


: Price Rs. 25-00 —- 
: Price Rs. 30-00 — 
; Price Rs. 32-00 — 
: Price Rs. 32-00 — 
Vol. V: pp. 1-356 : 


by lbn Hajr al-Asqalani 


Vol. I : pp. 1-326 
Vol. Il: pp. 1-381 
Vol. III: pp. 1-427 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-356 


2-40 $ 1-00-00 رار 


( d. about 314 A.H./926 A D.) 


£ 1-10-10 $ 3-70 
£ 2-03-07 $ 5-23 
L 1-13-04 $ 4-00 
£ 0-16-08 $ 2-00 
£ 1-02-03 $ 2-67 
£ 1-04-05 $ 2-93 


£ 4-19-0 $ 11-87 


£ 2-01-01 $ 4-93 


(d. 189 A.H./804 A.D.) 


£ 2-10-00 $ 6-00 
4 2-07-09 3 5-73 
£ 2-10-00 $ 6-00 
£ 2-11-01 $ 6-13 
£ 1-11-01 $ 3-73 


(d. 427 A.H.) 


(Second Edition ) 


Vol. VI: pp. 1-275 : Price Rs 18-00 — 
Vol. VII: (in print ) 
KITABUL FUTUH 

by Ibn A‘tham Al-Kufi 
Vol. 1: pp. 1-349 : Price Rs 27-75 — 
Vol. II : pp. 1-495 : Price Rs. 39-25 — 
Vol. III : pp. 1-331 : Price Rs. 30-00 سب‎ 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-271 : Price Rs. 15-00 — 
Vol. V: pp. 1-326 ° Price Rs. 20-00 ب‎ 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-335 : Price Rs. 22-00 — 
Vol. VII: 


TARIKH JURJAN (Second Edition) 


(in print) 


by Hamza b. Yusuf as-Sahmi 
pp. 1-927: Price Rs. 89-00 — 
AD-DURAR-AL-KAMINA 


Vol. I: pp. 1-587 : Price Rs 37-00 — 
Vol. II: (in print 


JURISPRUDENCE 
KITABUL ASL 


by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaibani 
Vol. I: pp. 1-524: Price Rs. 45-00 — 
Vol. II : pp. 1-555: Price Rs. 43-00 — 
Vol. 111 : pp. 1-543: Price Rs. 45-00 — 
Vol. IV: Pt. I pp. 1-461 : Price Rs. 46-00 — 
Vol. IV: Pt. II pp. 1-269: Price Rs. 28-00 ل‎ 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


BIOGRAPHY 


30. NUZHATUL-KHAWATER 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 A.H./1923 A.D.) 
Vol. II : (Second Edition) pp. 1-178: Price Rs. 12-50 — £ 00-19-11 $ 1-67 


Vol, III : do pp. 1-193: Price Rs. 18- — £ 1-00-00 $ 2-40 
Vol. IV: do pp. 1-428: Price Rs. 28/- — £ 1-11-01 $ 3-73 


Vol. VIII: pp. 1-575: Price Rs. 52/[- — £ 2-17-09 $ 6-93 


31. AL-HIND FIL 'AHDIL ISLAMI 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 A.H./1923 A.D.) 
pp. 523: Price Rs. 57/— | — £ 3-3-4 $ 7-60 
' 32. SIFATUS SAFWA (Second Edition ( 
by Abul Fara] Ibnul Jawzi (d. 597 A.H.) 


Vol. I . pp. 1-328: Pricé Rs. 32-25 — £ 1-15-10 $ 4-30 
Vol. II’ pp. 1-320: Price Rs. 30-00 — £ 1-14-00 $ 4-00 
Vol. III : pp 1-309 : Price Rs. 28-00 — £ 1211-00 $ 3-73 
Vol IV: pp. 1-443 : Price Rs. 48-00 — £ 2-13-04 $ 6-40 
PHILOSOPHY 


33. KITABUR RUH (Fourth Edition) ' 
by Ibn'il-Qayytm (d. 751 AH.) | p 
pp. 1-460: Price Rs 15/- — £ 00-16-08 5 2-00 
NOTE: Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Bindins of all kinds is also undertaken in this Bureau, 
Full Calico Half Bound 
For books less than 300 pp. Rs. 3-50P —sh.7 $1-00. Rs 4-50 P.— sh. 8 $ 1-25. 
».' more than’ 300 pp. Rs. 4-00P —sh.9 $1-25 Rs. 5-00 P. — sh, 10 $ 1-50 
Gilding charges will be extra according to the nature of the work, 
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